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mong Life’s Pleasures 


A picnic luncheon is apt to be so disappointing, and it’s such a labor 
to prepare. The sandwiches get soggy, the cakes break, everything is 
stuffy by the time you get where you want to go. Why not take a little 
kettle, a bottle of cream, a few small bowls, and a package of 


Cream of Wheat? 


The woods furnish your gypsy fire, the brook, clear running water, and in a few moments you have a meal 
so dainty and delicious, fresh and appetizing, as to add charm to the sylvan surroundings. 

A coupon will be found in every package of Cream of Wheat. Send us ten of these coupons and ten cents, and we will send you, 
free, your choice of three beautiful pictures, described more fully in the coupon referred to, 


CR -AM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW YORK, JULY, 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The harvesting of the wheat crop be- 
Another c 


Great Crop gan about the middle of June along 


Year. the southern line of our vast cereal- 
A splendid crop is reported from 
Kansas yield, if not so 
‘prodigious as had been hoped for in April, 
proves highly satisfactory. As the army of har- 
vesters has moved steadily northward to the chief 
regions of spring-wheat production, it has be- 
come certain that the aggregate crop of* this par- 
ticular cereal would be the greatest in acreage, 
and probably in aggregate yield, in the entire 
history of the country. The weather of spring 
and early summer was not favorable to the 
growth of the maize crop, although the high 
price of corn in the market has this year induced 
farmers to plant more acres by far than ever be- 
fore. It is too early to make any predictions or 
estimates about this year’s production of corn ; 
but it is likely that the wheat crop of the United 
States will exceed 700,000,000 bushels, and sur- 
pass that of the record year, 1898, which was 
about 675,000,000. Last year’s (about 550,000, - 
000 bushels) was the largest crop ever produced, 
except that of 1898. The reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington have 
been watched with keen interest by the business 
world, and their favorable character has been re- 
flected in a tone of renewed confidence all along 
the line. While American trade and industry 
have become so vast and varied that the agricul- 
tural conditions are no longer in any given year 
the supreme factor that they formerly were in 
the prosperity of the railroads and in the nation’s 
business life at large, it remains true that farm- 
ing is at the very basis of our wealth-production, 
and that a high average yield of the three great 
staple crops,—wheat, corn, and cotton,—must 
for years to come be regarded as the most im- 
portant and vitalizing element in our economic 
life. And with the scientific methods that are 
coming into use, American farming has a better 
prospect before it than ever. 


growing area. 
California, and the 
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Prosperity and : 8 ‘ 
the Economie through a period of several years in 


Trend. — which good crops and good prices have 
very generally prevailed, has wrought a marked 
transformation in the farming States of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Mortgages have been-so gener- 
ally paid off that what was once the immense 
business of loaning Eastern money on Western 
farms has been almost entirely eliminated. The 
West itself has an ample amount of free capital ; 
and nowadays when farmers wish to anticipate 
the future by borrowing money to make improve- 
ments they can find plenty of money in their own 
neighborhoods to be loaned at easy rates on good 
security. One result. of these prevailing and 
favorable conditions of agriculture and business 
has been to dull the keen edge of popular inter- 
est in subjects related to the financial and indus- 
trial policy of the country. Great consolidations 
of railroad systems are going steadily forward 
under these prosperous conditions without excit- 
ing the amount of opposition from so-called anti- 
monopolists that movements of a far less signifi- 
cant and even revolutionary character were 
accustomed to provoke only a few years ago. 
The Wall Street panic of the early part of May 
seems not to have disturbed the actual business 
life of the country to any extent whatever. It 
checked for a time the spirit of wild speculation 
on the stock exchanges, and such a result was 
desirable rather than otherwise. More lately, 
the principal causes of speculative activity have 
been the reports that one railroad or another was 
about to be purchased for amalgamation with 
some larger system. In our next number our 
readers may expect to find from one or more 
especially competent contributors a summing-up 
and review of what has actually taken place in 
the United States in the last two years in the di- 
rection of railroad consolidation. Each month, 
moreover, adds new chapters to the record. The 
re-making of the railroad map of America marks 
a great epoch in the history of transportation. 
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did The year 1901 promises to surpass 
dented Trust- very greatly, indeed, the wonderful 
Making Season. reoord of 1899 in the matter of form- 
ing great combinations of capital. The so-called 
trusts of this year will probably average larger in 
the amount of their capitalization than those of last 
year or the year before. The average would, of 
course, be brought very high by the fact of the 
immense capitalization of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which is $1,100,000,000. The recent 
combinations have covered widely different fields. 
At Salt Lake City, for example, early in the year 
there came together a great number of cattle- 
raisers, who formed the American Cattle Growers’ 
Association. This we do not understand to be 
an outright consolidation of interests, but a union 
that might well lead in the future to a unified 
corporation. The pineapple-growers of Florida, 
in like manner, formed a combination for the sake 
of controlling the marketing and transportation 
of their product. In New England there has 
been a great consolidation of brickyards. In the 


South the Planters’ Distributing Company, so - 


called, has brought together sugar-cane interests. 
A great many flour mills in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland have come under unified control this 
year, and there have been several other recent 
combines that are concerned with the production 
of supplies of food, one of the important ones be- 
ing that which is to control the greater part of 
the salmon fishing and canning industry. Among 
these combinations having to do with food sup- 
plies may be mentioned one to control the market- 





THE “OCTOPUS TRUSTIBUS.” 


From the Journal (New York). 


ing and price of eggs that come from the south- 
western part of the country by way of Kansas 
City; another is a union of companies making 
oatmeal and other cereals ; and another is a new 
packing, or méat-supply combination, the Cana- 
dian salt industry also having been firmly con- 
solidated. In March the American Can Company, 
commonly known as the ‘tin can trust,” was 
incorporated in New Jersey with a capital stock 
of $88,000,000. This corporation now controlsa 
very great part of the business of making tin cans 
in all parts of the country. In coal-mining, in 
the electric and gas supply business, and in other 
enterprises of a local-service nature, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the tendency toward con- 
solidation goes steadily on throughout the coun- 
try, and every month supplies new instances. 


diacetate One of the most important new com- 

Companies of binations is known as the ‘‘ machin- 
ery trust,” its title being the Allis- 

Chalmers Company, formed about the beginning 
of May with a capital stock of $50,000,000. The 
firms that have gone into this union were large 
manufacturers of steam-engines, mining machin- 
ery, and the like, and one object of the corpora- 
tion is both to keep and to extend the foreign 
market that has been found for heavy American 
machinery, such as that needed by the mines in 
South Africa and other parts of the world for- 
merly supplied, in general, from England. There 
seems to have been some delay in carrying out 
the plan of consolidating various shipyards, as 
mentioned in these pages a month or two ago, 
but it is understood that the project is not aban- 
doned, and that it is to be taken up at an early 
day. Another very important movement relat- 
ing to the future of American machinery is the 
new locomotive combine, of which Mr. Samuel 
R. Callaway is to be the head, and on account of 
which he has resigned from the presidency of the 
New York Central Railroad, to be succeeded by 
Mr. W. H. Newman, an active and successful 
railway administrator who comes to the New 
York Central from the presidency of the Lake 
Shore road. Mr. Callaway’s American Loco- 
motive Company has a capital of $50,000,000, 
and it includes, it is stated, most of the locomo- 
tive works of the country excepting the Baldwin 
works at Philadelphia and a company at Pitts- 
burg. It is reported that several independent 
competitors of the Standard Oil Company in Ohio 
have surrendered and are to be absorbed in the 
great combination. It is also understood that 
much of the best of the new oil-producing prop- 
erty in Texas and elsewhere will pass into the 
hands of the Standard. The lighting companies 
of Cincinnati are said to be consolidating with a 
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combined capital of $28,000,000; and among 
various other places where electric power and 
transit companies are being amalgamated may be 
mentioned Omaha and Council Bluffs, where a 
great project is on foot to combine various inter- 
ests with a capitalization of about $20,000,000, 
the neeessary 
motive power to 
be supplied from 
the Platte River 
for electric 
lighting, street 
railways, etc. 





One 
Philadelphia oO f 
Instance. the 
largest of the 
street-railway 
projects is that 
which, accord- 
ing to reports, 
is to combine 
the traction 
companies of 
Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, 
and to have a 
capitalization of $65,000,000. Tremendous ex- 
citement was caused in Philadelphia last month 
by the granting of franchises for the additional 
street-railway lines on many miles of streets. Ac- 
cording to the best public opinion, the local au- 
thorities made these grants with scandalous dis- 
regard of the interests of the taxpayers and the 
public treasury. Before the mayor 
had signed the ordinances confer- 
ring these grants, the Hon. John 
Wanamaker, by way of making 
his protest emphatic, offered to pay 
$2,500,000 for the privileges, de- 
positing $250,000 as a guarantee 
of good faith. In a letter to the 
mayor, Mr. Wanamaker stated that 
the amount he was offering was only 
a fraction of what the franchises 
were really worth, although the city 
authorities were granting them to ° 
favored private interests without compensation. 
The mayor, however, signed the ordinances. 
The agitation in Philadelphia marks at least 
a great advance in public opinion. Neither in 
Chicago nor in New York would it now be 
possible to do anything at all comparable with 
what the Philadelphia authorities have done, 
although eight or ten years ago exactly such 
transactions would have been perfectly easy in 
almost any city in the United States. Some of 














MR. SAMUEL R, CALLAWAY. 


(President of American Locomotive 
Company.) 
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us, indeed, who ten or fifteen years ago were 
trying to persuade the average American business 
man to believe that valuable municipal franchises 
were public assets, and ought not to be parted 
with except for a suitable consideration, were 
held up as dangerous characters seeking to instill 
principles of revolutionary socialism, or some- 
thing worse, in the public mind. The people of 
the United States have learned a great deal in 
the past ten years, and these things are no longer 
a question of intelligence, but one of public 
morals. Philadelphia business men, for some 
reason which Philadelphians alone are competent 
to explain, do not take the effective interest in 
municipal finance and kindred topics that such 
bodies as the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Merchants’ Association take in New York. And 
Boston now has a new record in these respects. 


- As we have already remarked, the 
ere Are the ‘ . 
Anti-Trust hew movement toward consolidation 
teaders? and the creation of great corpora- 
tions has been going forward of late with almost 
none of that bitter antagonism toward it which 
was so manifest even a year ago. It is a striking 
fact that some of the most intense of the former 
anti-corporation leaders are themselves going ac- 
tively into the company-promoting business. Ex- 
Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, is said to 
have been both active and successful in the 
stock market of late, and in various projects 
not precisely compatible with the position he 
had been understood to hold for some years 
toward the modern financial world. Mr. Towne, 
of Minnesota, who was the most prominent of 
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THE TAMMANY TIGER: ‘I am only an amateur compared 


with those Philadelphia fellows.” 


From the Herald (New York). 
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OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Mr. Bryan’s oratorical supporters, is out of pol- 
itics, and is associated with such other great 
Bryan leaders as Governors McMillin of Tennes- 
see and Hogg of Texas in promoting oil com- 
panies in the new Texas fields. Itis said in various 
political quarters that Mayor Tom L. Johnson 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is the coming man in the 
Democratic party, and Mr. Johnson is himself 
a great street-railway man and company-pro- 
moter. One might have expected the huge 
steel company to arouse a great deal of public 
antagonism, but very little as yet can be discov- 
ered. It is not to be supposed that there will 
always be such smooth sailing for the corpora- 
tions ; but at present the skies are clear and the 
breezes are equable. 


There have been some further im- 
<> portant movements in the iron and 

steel business, among which has been 
the purchase of a controlling interest in the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company on behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, and the acquisition by 
Mr. Schwab, president of the great steel cor- 
poration, of the control of the steel plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. Apart from the details of 
these two and some other transactions in the iron 
and steel world, which it may take some time to 
complete, it is only to be said that these latest 
steps have probably increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, the prospect of stability and harmony in 


that particular industry. All these American 
developments continue to be looked upon in 
England and Germany with no small degree of 
consternation. Some of the foreign observers 
show true appreciation of the facts, and give wise 
counsel ; others take a narrow and petty view. 


Pe i ee example, certain British interests 
sion of Ameri- have in the past month been making 
can Industry. » most violent attack upon the quality 
of the American locomotives supplied to railways 
in India; but such attacks will have very little 
effect, because the statements are so easily dis- 
proved. Until English firms can make and de- 
liver promptly a type of locomotive that can 
fairly compete in quality and price, nothing 
will be gained by the policy of a concerted dis- 
paragement of the American article. A good 
many Englishmen, taking a more philosophical 
view of the situation, have already reconciled 
themselves to the fact that the United States is 
henceforth to surpass all other manufacturing na- 
tions, and they are calmly investing their money 
in the shares of the American industrial compa- 
nies. Thus, there seems to be a large and steady 
demand in England for the stocks of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The great interest now 
felt abroad in American industry and finance was 





MR. MORGAN AS THE NEW ATLAS. 


ATLAS: ** Well, that takes a load off my shoulders, and 
how easily he seems to handle it! ” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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(President of New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
prominent in London last month.) 


® 


reflected in the attention that was shown to the 
members of the New York Chamber of Com- 
: merce who recently visited England on special 
i invitation of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
They were received by the King and Queen at 
Windsor, and were gorgeously entertained by the 
Lord Mayor of London. Although they them- 
selves are not aware of it, the English are far 
more materialistic in their views and aims than 
the Americans, and much more eager to get 
i2 money. Their prevailing idea of the typical 
American business man is as inaccurate as pos- 
sible. It is true that the titled aristocracy sets 
: the standards in England ; but it takes a great 
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CoLuMBIA: * Really, Mr. Bull, you flatter one so.” 
From the Herald (New York). 
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deal of money to maintain those standards, and 
it is not in practice at all difficult for men who 
have money—by making themselves useful to 
the Tory party and the Church of England—to 
break their way into the aristocracy. As gradu- 
ally reconstituted under modern influences, the 
British aristocracy is rapidly becoming one based 
upon money. In America, where no class dis- 
tinctions are recognized, money will not buy so- 
cial consideration, other things being equal, nearly 
so readily asin England. Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Morgan being in London, and both of them prom- 
inent members of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, the prevailing English idea was that 
all of the visiting American delegates were multi- 




















MR. CHARLES T. YERKES. 
(Who is to control underground transit in London.) 


millionaires ; and the attention paid to them was 
by no means so much a mark of British affection 
for America as of England’s natural and eager 
tribute to the power and desirability of money. 
The attentions that were shown to American 
business men could not disguise the real bitter- 
ness of feeling in various quarters in England on 
account of the immense progress of the United 
States as a manufacturing and trade competitor. 
One of the most notable American achievements 
abroad has been that of Mr. Charles T. Yerkes 
and his associates, who have succeeded in getting 
control of the district and metropolitan under- 
ground railroad systems of London, with a view 
to substituting electricity for steam, and. thor- 
oughly modernizing what have been wretchedly 
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OUR SECOND GREATEST SEAPORT,—COTTON SHIPS LOADING ON THE NEW ORLEANS WHARVES. 


antiquated and mismanaged properties. The op- 
portunity was a great one ; and, moreover, it had 
been so obvious for a number of years that it is 
incomprehensible why English energy and capital 
were not equal to handling it. 


The general development of our ex- 


Our . “ 
Growing port trade has had the interesting 
Seaports. effect of increasing the relative ac- 


tivity of several of our seaports, and thus re- 
ducing somewhat the too heavy proportion of the 
foreign business cleared through the port of New 
York. We were doing a large export business 
in the spring and early summer of last year ; but 
the gains of this year over last, as indicated in 
the statistics of the last few weeks, are nothing 
short of startling. The greatest gains have been 
in cotton and cattle, with a good gain also in 
breadstuffs. As the result especially of the great 
export business in cotton, aided by the increased 
movement of cereals through Southern ports, 
New Orleans has for the first time taken a place 
next to New York as respects the value of its 
export trade, thus displacing Boston. In the 
year 1900, New York was credited with only 47 
per cent. of the total foreign commerce of the 
country, as against an average of more than 50 
per cent. for several previous years. New York 
still continues to receive considerably more than 
60 per cent. (in value) of the country’s imports, 
but last year it handled only about 37 per cent. 
of the exports. Boston and Philadelphia have 
been comparatively stable in the volume of their 
foreign trade, while Baltimore, Newport News, 


New Orleans, and Galveston have made great 
gains,—as also have the Pacific coast ports, 
owing to the progress of our Oriental trade. 


Volume Lhe fiscal year ending June 30 will 
of Our Foreign probably have shown a total export 

Trade. trade exceeding $1,500,000,000. The 
figures for eleven months of the year, as an- 
nounced in the middle of June, showed nearly 
$100,000,000 gain over the corresponding period 
of the previous year, with every prospect that the 
remaining month of the year would show the 
same rate of gain. The imports for eleven months 
of the present fiscal year were valued, in round 
figures, at $755,000,000, this being $34,000,000 
less than for the same period of the previous year. 
At this rate, the so-called ‘‘ balance of trade” in 
favor of the United States for the fiscal vear now 
ending would have reached the colossal sum of 
about $700,000,000. Nomistake should be made 
as to exactly what this implies. While it may 
justly be regarded as a mark of great prosperity 
on our part, it is also evidently enough an in- 
dication of vast purchasing power—that is to say, 
of great accumulated wealth—in the countries 
which take our meats and breadstuffs, our cotton 
and petroleum, and in increasing quantities our 
machinery and other manufactured goods. Co- 
lossal sums of European capital are still invested 
in the United States; and the amount of in- 
terest and dividend money that we are obliged 
to earn and pay over out of our gross product 
represents a large part of this great sum that we 
call the balance of trade in our favor. The real 
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balances as between nations can never be properly 
shown until some reasonably accurate estimate is 
made of what is due to invested capital. 
eek negyous _. It is.to be noted, on the other hand, 
Years of Amer- however, that the interest account of 
ean Capital. Wuyope against the United States is 
steadily diminishing, because Americans have 
been using their surplus wealth during recent 
years to buy back their own securities. The 
process by which this comes about is, of course, 
indirect and not perceived by the average man. 
It represents, none the less, one of the strongest 
currents in the financial and business world, for 
four years past. The great railroad corporations 
in particular are observing the fact that, whereas 
their payments of interest on bonds and of divi- 
dends on shares of stock a few years ago went in 
large proportion to foreign holders, they now go 
in the main to people living in the United 
States. The absorption of our best American 
railway and other standard securities by Ameri- 
can investors has been quite widely distributed, 
but it has been particularly noticeable in the case 
of great financial and fiduciary institutions like 
the principal insurance companies. Further- 
more, the very process and policy of railway 
amalgamation has of itself created a large and 
determined demand for railway securities in this 
country on the part of the interests seeking to 
control specified properties for the sake of bring- 
ing about their absorption, or else their opera- 
tion in harmony with other companies. Our 
trade balances for the past four years have ag- 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE, 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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gregated about $2,400,000,000,—a sum about 
equal to the total of the balances in our favor for 
the preceding twenty years. Nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate the almost revolutionary nature of 
the change in America’s financial and economic 
relations to Europe. 


feud The Supreme Court of the United 
Court and the States interprets the Constitution only 
insular Cases: incidentally, as practical cases arise 
which invoive constitutional questions. Thus, 
the recent decisions in the so-called insular cases 
have not by any means directly and _ finally 
settled all the various questions which have been 
raised respecting the status of Porto, Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines. Some of the cases 
that have been pending. still remain in the hands 
of the court for future decision. Those that 
have now been decided, while sustaining. what 
has always seemed to us the only reasonable and 
tenable position, have, unfortunately, lacked the 
full support of the court itself, five justices sus- 
taining the main conclusions and four dissenting. 
The court has, after all, merely decided that the 
term United States has more than one meaning. 
So far as foreign countries are concerned, Ari. 
zona and New Mexico are a part of the United 
States, and so also now are Porto Rico and Ha- 
waii; but so far as we ourselves are concerned 
in our own strictly domestic governmental or- 
ganization, Arizona and Hawaii are not a part of 
the United States, because they have never been 
admitted to the union of States, but are merely 
territories subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and to be governed by Congress ° 
as directed by the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion does not extend of itself to the possessions 
of the United States, but it extends over Con- 
gress, which must be controlled in its treatment 
of territory belonging to the United States by 
any directions or limitations contained in the 
Constitution. Thus, Congress may not author- 
ize or permit slavery in the territories, because 
the Constitution expressly forbids it to do so, but 
it may make any tariff arrangements it likes be- 
tween the United States and the territories. 


Oursa ee confusion ,of mind that has pre- 
Sovereign Vailed in many quarters from the be- 
Nation. inning seems to be due largely to 
the failure to grasp the nature of a written consti- 
tution, and its relation to the exercise of general 
powers of sovereignty by a government. There 
is no nation in the world, and probably has never 
been one, in which any generation supposed that 
it could devise a written instrument of organic 
law which would effectively prevent its successors 
from availing themselves of opportunities that 
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might arise to extend their territorial jurisdic- 
tion. The primary object of the American Con- 
stitution was to arrange an effective and perma- 
nent scheme of partnership and union for a group 
of associated States which were not suitably or- 
ganized under the old Articles of Confederation. 
It was taken as a matter of course from the very 
beginning that this partnership should constitute 
an authority capable of acquiring and governing 
outside territory. If, indeed, the great expanses 
of territory that were acquired one after another 
were for the most part somewhat rapidly formed 
into States which in quick order were accepted 
as members of the partnership, this course of 
proceeding was not in the least due to any con- 
stitutional obligations, but solely to the fact that 
it accorded with the interests and inclination of 
the American people to follow just that line of 
action. In other words, the United States, quite 
apart from any obligations incurred by treaty, 
or agreements of any other sort, rested under no 
temptation whatever to hold the great North- 


western Territory or the lands of the Louisiana. 


Purchase in political subjection and bondage. 
The gentlemen who have been using the word 
empire so freely as a term of reproach to the 
present administration, and to the Supreme Court 
on account of its recent decisions, do not seem to 
have kept in mind the essential nature of govern- 
mental and political institutions. 


aitiiead The people of the United States are 
Policy, Wot of not aware of the slightest temptation 
Organic Law. + hold any other people in subjection. 
They have not hitherto kept Arizona and New 
Mexico out of the Union through any pleasure 
or profit they can obtain from the existing status 
of those territories, but simply because Arizona 
and New Mexico have not as yet become suffi- 
ciently developed in population, resources, or 
stable institutions to entitle them to an equal 
place in the Senate with the great States of the 
Union. Meanwhile, for all practical purposes, 
they exercise self-government as unrestrainedly 
as their people could in reason desire. They are 
not separated by tariff walls from the United 
States, for the plain reason that it would be 
in every way inconvenient and useless thus to 
separate them, and no sane person could advance 
any common-sense argument for doing anything 
of the kind. According to the prevailing views 
of the people of the United States, the burden of 
proof must rest altogether with those who would 
interpose any kind of obstacles to freedom of 
commerce between different parts of the terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Because, therefore, the Supreme Court has now 
sustained the view that there may be tariff 


charges upon commerce between Porto Rico 
and the United States proper, it does not fol- 
low that the natural policy of the country 
will be affected in the slightest degree. All 
the arguments of a more general sort remain, 
as heretofore, in favor of the policy that had 
already ‘been decided upon—namely, that of un- 
restricted trade relations. As to the Philippine 
Islands, the commercial policy will simply have 
to be worked out on its merits as the situation 
develops. One of the infirmities of the American 
mind is its unbridled eagerness to rush to ulti- 
mate conclusions. While, on the one hand, 
there can be no common sense in advocating the 
present admission of Porto Rico to the Union, 
there could, on the other hand, be small com- 
mon sense in attempting to prove that at some 
future time under changed conditions Porto Rico 
ought not to be admitted and given its due quota 
of representation at Washington. Several of 
the cases before the Supreme Court dealt with 
questions of a temporary nature, having to do 
with the status of Porto Rico before the treaty of 
peace with Spain was signed and its status after 
the treaty, but before Congress had acted. These 
questions have only a slight importance. The 
main thing that has been decided thus far is that 
the Constitution of the United States is not a 
document that is going to interfere with the peo- 
ple of the United States in their proposal to do 
the very best thing that they can from time to 
time in providing for the government, develop- 
ment, and true progress of the territories that 
they have acquired by recent annexation. 


The Supreme Court takes a long sum- 
An inevitable mer vacation, and these decisions 
handed down on May 27 came at the 


end of the term. With Justice Brown, who an- 
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THE STRING TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


The Constitution will follow the flag when Congress says 
so.—From the Herald (Boston). 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


nounced the decision of the court on the main 
question, were Justices Gray, White, McKenna, 
and Shiras, while dissenting were Chief Justice 
Fuller, and Justices Harlan, Brewer, and Peck- 
ham. In the decision that the President had no 
right to maintain the tariff with Porto Rico in the 
brief period between the treaty of peace and the 
passage of the Foraker act, Justice Brown was 
sustained by the four who had not agreed with 
him in the other case,—that is to say, the view 
that had been presented by Attorney-General 
Griggs on behalf of the Administration was 
steadily supported by Justices Gray, White, Mc- 
Kenna, and Shiras, Justice Brown being with 
them on the main issue. Chief Justice Fuller’s 
dissenting argument was highly ingenious, and 
it was strengthened by some of the early decisions 
of the Supreme Court. The fact is that the 
precedents have not been consistent, although the 
general trend of things has been toward the posi- 
tion that has now become completely established 
as the result of the Spanish War. The conflict 
of theories was really settled a generation ago, 
not by the arguments of constitutional lawyers, or 
the interpretations of the Supreme judiciary. but 
by the arbitrament of civil war. It may be true 
that Mr. Calhoun’s views of the Constitution be- 





fore the Civil War were more strictly justifiable 
in pure logic than those of the opposing nation- 
alistic schooi; but the Civil War forever de- 
stroyed the strict and narrow theory of the Con- 
stitution and the Government, and made us in the 
full sense a modern nation. In connection with 
the very instructive and readably presented 
opinions of the court in these latest cases, we beg 
to suggest the reading of two new books. One 
of these is Mr. Winston Churchill’s masterly nov- 
el «« The Crisis,’”’ in which one finds a true setting 
forth of the culmination of the struggle between 
the rival theories. The other is Dr. Curry’s little 
volume on the ‘‘Civil History of the Confeder- 
acy,” which begins with an authoritative account 
of the old Southern view. 


Now it was inevitable that after a 
period of two or three decades spent 
in readjusting ourselves in our do- 
mestic political life to the new order of things, 
and in acquiring, moreover, the full mastery of 
our own industrial markets, we should begin to 
extend our horizons, both of politics and of trade. 
Thus, the decision of the Supreme Court, which 
means that we are not to be hampered in our 
serious policies by the ingenious use of logic in 


Our 
Extended 
Horizons. 








interpretation of an ancient document that was 
never intended to hamper posterity, has had a 
reassuring effect upon trade and industry, and 
has lent its influence to the steadying of agricul- 
tural prices and the encouragement of all kinds 
of business enterprises. It means that our pres- 
tige in Europe is not weakened by the disclosure 
of embarrassing limitations upon the nature and 
scope of our Government that would put us at a 
disadvantage in the legitimate rivalry for com- 
merce and world-wide influence. 


linac On the strength of these decisions the 
inthe Administration has felt encouraged 
Philippines. +4 yedouble its efforts to establish 
normal conditions in the Philippines. Even 
while men were continuing to ask one another 
how we were ever to get out of our desperate 
predicament in those islands,—with its prospect 
of ten years more of dreary warfare, and the cer- 
tainty of an ever-growing hatred on the part of the 
Filipinos toward the very name of America,— 


the terrors of the problem had been disappearing 


like a morning mist before the rising sun. The 
work of the Taft Commission is probably un- 
precedented in the entire history of public ad- 
ministration. In the face of what seemed the 
most discouraging conditions, this commission— 
composed of men of unimpeachable honesty and 
high-mindedness, well qualified to deal both with 
men and with difficult questions of government 
and civil society—proceeded to the islands and 
laid hold of its work in a manner that was bound 
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FOGGY WEATHER IN PHILIPPINE WATERS—TRUST THE 
PILOT.--From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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to compel—first, the attention of all intelligent 
men; second, their respect; third, their confi- 
dence; and, finally,their allegiance and coéperation. 
Among other important things, the commission 
has completed a new code of laws, has arranged 
a judiciary system, and has appointed the judges 
and lawgfficers. While the intention has been, 
in appointing judges, to give the preference to 
Filipinos, it has also been decided that efficiency 
must be the first consideration ; and thus, while 
the Chief Justice, Arellano, is a native, four out 
of six of the associate justices are Americans. 
The Attorney-General is an American, while his 
assistant is a Filipino, as also is the Solicitor- 
General. Five out of eleven judges of the so- 
called Courts of First Instance are Fiiipinos. 


It is reported that the promptness 
One Nate and directness with which American 

legal procedure dealt with the persons 
guilty of frauds in the commissary service of the 
United States has had a favorable impression 
upon the intelligent natives. Some of the former 
insurgent leaders have been appointed to re- 
sponsible posts, and thus General Trias is now 
Governor of the Province of Cavite, while Flores 
is Governor of the Province of Rizal, this name 
having been given to a jurisdiction composed of 
Manila and Morong. A modern American fire de- 
partment is about to be established for Manila ; 
and this item is merely an illustration of the spirit 
of progress that the Americans are introducing 
with the establishment of peace. One of the most 
important things to be noted is the sending of 
several hundreds of American teachers, who are 
to reach Manila by the middle of August, the 
great majority of these being men. They are 
all of approved qualifications, and they will be 
used for a widespread reorganization of elemen- 
tary education. Several Congressmen, including 
Mr. Hull, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, are visiting the Philippines, 
and a number of officials connected with the War 
Department or staff bureaus at Washington are 
to make the journey this summer, these includ- 
ing Adjutant-General Corbin, Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, General Greely (Chief Signal Offi- 
cer), and Inspector-General Breckenridge. Sec- 
retary Root has been obliged to give up his 
plan of accompanying these officers. General 
Chaffee, who is to assume command, arrived at 
Manila last month, and General MacArthur was 
announced as expecting to sail for home by way 
of Japan on July 1. Few casualties to the Amer- 
ican troops have been reported, while on the 
other hand the insurgent bodies have continued 
to surrender and give up their arms. The policy 
of releasing insurgent prisoners has been con- 















































tinued, and not many are now detained in cus- 
tody. The full establishment of civil authority 
as superior to the military is to be postponed 
until September, by which time it is expected 
that the work of pacification will in a general 
way be compieie, except, of course, for brigands 
and small bands of guerrillas. Archbishop Chap- 
pelle, of New Orleans, and Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, have been in conference with the 
Vatican authorities at Rome over the various 
questions involved in the claims of the Philip- 
pine friars. Gen. Frederick D. Grant has re- 
turned to the United States after much active 
experience in the archipelago. 


The situation in Porto Rico is taking 
Porto Rico's the turn that might well have been 
expected. Thoroughly competent 
men had been sent there by President McKin- 
ley, and the Foraker act represented an enlght- 
ened attitude on the part of Congress. The tariff 
feature of the Foraker act supplied Porto Rico 
with a temporary revenue by authorizing the col- 
lection of a duty equal to about one-seventh of 
the rates under the general Dingley tariff. This 
was to last merely while Porto Rico was creating 
a system of internal taxes that would supply or- 
dinary needs and make it feasible to establish 
entire free trade between that island and the 
United States. On July 4 an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Porto Rican Legislature is to be con- 
vened, and it is expected that the Hollander tax 
plan will be found adequate. In that case Pres- 
ident McKinley will promptly announce the re- 
moval of all tariff barriers. It has been a use- 
ful experience to the Porto Ricans to have to 
work their way, so to speak, to a position of free 
access to American markets by providing other- 
wise for their domestic expenses. 


Th pp, Although it is much too early to in- 
e President's : : ; 
Rejection of a terest the country in a serious discus- 
Third Term. sion of Presidential candidates for 
1904, the politicians themselves are always schem- 
ing for points in the great game ; and the buzz- 
ing of the Presidential bee has been louder in 
their ears this summer than the roar of industrial 
prosperity or the whir of the reaper in the yel- 
low wheat-fields. There can be no doubt of the 
fact that a large number of influential Republi- 
can politicians had set on foot a movement to se- 
cure the renomination of President McKinley for 
a third term. Interviews advocating it had been 
given to the press by prominent men. The 
movement had gone so far that the President 
felt it necessary to take the matter up with his 
Cabinet, and to issue to the public over his own 
name on June 10 the following statement : 
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I regret that the suggestion of a third term has been 
made. I doubt whether I am called upon to give it 
notice. But there are now questions of the gravest im- 
portance before the Administration and the country, 
and their just consideration should not be prejudiced in 
the public mind by even the suspicion of the thought of 
a third term. In view, therefore, of the reiteration of 
the suggestion, I will say now, once for all, expressing 
a long-settled conviction, that I not only am not and 
will not be a candidate for a third term, but would not 
accept a nomination for it, if it were tendered me. 

My only ambition is to serve through my second term 
to the acceptance of my countrymen, whose generous 
confidence I so deeply appreciate, and then with them 
do my duty in the ranks of private citizenship. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 

Executive Mansion, Washington, June 10, 1901. 


The gentlemen who launch third-term movements 
are, as a rule, not thinking so much either of the 
country or of the President himself as of them- 
selves and their own plans and objects. But the 
McKinley movement was in a large degree patri- 
otic. Mr. McKinley’s announcement was uni- 
versally commended. It removed all possible 
doubt, and it will have the good effect to keep 
the spirit of partisanship at low ebb during 
the remaining years of the Presidential term. 
The whole country rejoices with the President in 
the good news that Mrs. McKinley’s health is im- 
proving. It was expected that the President and 
his wife would go to their Ohio home before the 
Ist of July. Mrs. McKinley’s protracted illness 
made it necessary that the President should give 
up his plan of spending the Fourth of July with 
Secretary Long in Massachusetts, although he 
had not abandoned the idea of attending the 
Harvard commencement late in June, on which 
occasion he was to receive the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. 


The Mild Poli- LU Politicians are amusing them- 
tices of an Selves with a long list of possible 
Of Year. Republican candidates, the most con- 

spituous of which are Vice-President Roosevelt 

and Governor Odell, of: New York; Senators 

Hanna and Foraker of Ohio, Senator Lodge of 

Massachusetts, Senator Fairbanks of Indiana, Sen- 

ator Cullom of Illinois, Senator Spooner of Wis- 

consin, and last, but not least, Senator Allison of 

Iowa. ‘Two of these men are said to be assidu- 

ously at work as determined candidatés. Only 

four months of Mr. McKinley’s second term have 
expired, and the country at large will not bother 
itself much about politics for three years to come. 

It is not likely, even, that any broadly defined 

issues will mark the Congressional elections of 

next year. In an interview, Senator Jones, chair: 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
stated last month that in his opinion the Demo- 
cratic party would take up the Philippine ques- 
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tion as its principal issue. He pointed out the 
obvious fact that the decision of the Supreme 
Court does not fix American policy one way or 
the other, but merely leaves Congress free to de- 
cide what action it will take. The Democrats, 
according to Senator Jones, will oppose the pol- 
icy of retaining the Philippines, and will advocate 
the establishment there at the earliest possible 
moment of an independent republic under the 
guarantee and protection of the United States. 
Mr. Jones also declared that it would be the 
general Democratic policy to oppose the ship- 
subsidy bill as against the Republican plan of 
resurrecting it. The Senator remarked that the 
transcontinental railroads would have issued 
their orders to Republican leaders to smother the 
Nicaragua Canal bill, and that the Republican 
Ways and Means Committee would also prevent 
the reporting back to the House of the Babcock 
tariff bill, aimed at trusts,—both of these topics 
presenting an opportunity to the Democracy. 
But it is not at all clear that the Democrats are 








RUSHING THE BABY SHOW. 


Uncie Sam: “You're altogether too early, ladies; the show doesn’t open for a 


goad while yet.”"—From the Journal (New York). 
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SENATOR M’LAURIN SEEMS TO BE RIGHT “IN IT.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


really in harmony upon any one of the subjects 
outlined by Senator Jones as constituting a party 
programme. The great debate as to what really 
constitutes a Democrat which was to have been 
carried on all summer in South Carolina by Sena- 
tors Tillman and McLaurin has been abandoned. 
ore Senator McLaurin had been 
accused of too much sym- 
‘ pathy with the broad plans 
and policies of territorial and 
commercial expansion for 
which the McKinley admin- 
istration stands. Tillman had 
proposed to McLaurin that 
they should both resign their 
seats in the Senate, and then 
appeal to the Democratic vot- 
ers of South Carolina to de- 
cide at a primary election 
which of them should be 
accorded the full Senatorial 
term as South Carolina’s typi- 
cal and representative Demo- 
crat. They were subsequently 
persuaded to withdraw their 
resignations ; but it is un- 
doubtedly true that Mr. Me- 
Laurin represents a growing 
element of Southern and 
Western business men of 
Democratic affiliations who 
are tired of the moral domina- 
tion of the Democratic party 
by its Populist allies. Under 
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these circumstances it does not seem likely 
that the Democratic party can rally itself for 
a victory in the Congressional elections next 
year. The future of the Philippine question 
as a party issue will be determined almost en- 
tirely by the course of events. If complete 
peace should be secured at an early date, as now 
seems probable, and if rapid progress begins to 
be shown in civil government, educational work, 
settlement of the church and land questions, and 
the growth of commerce, so that the army can be 
reduced and the expense of holding the archi- 
pelago brought to a comparatively low point, the 
Philippine question will not be likely to assume 
the paramount place in our party contests. 


Cuba's LHe Cubans now expect to launch their 
uba’s ° . 
Acceptance of independent republic early next year. 
Conditions. The original acceptance by the con- 
vention at Havana of the scheme set forth in the 
so-called Platt amendment as respects the future 
relations between the United States and Cuba 
was in a form that could not be indorsed at 
Washington. Secretary Root, on behalf of 
President McKinley, had offered the visiting 
Cuban committee frank and elaborate explana- 
tions of all the points set forth in the Platt 
amendment, in order to reassure their minds 
and make plain to them the honorable intentions 
of the American Government. The Cuban con- 
vention thereupon availed itself of the commit- 
tee’s report to make official incorporation of Mr. 
Root’s remarks in that part of the Cuban consti- 
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CUBA MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


THE YOUNG NAVIGATOR: “ Why, this isn’t a collar after 
all; it’s a life-preserver !’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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tution which covered the subject of relations 
with the United States. The promptness with 
which the Administration at Washington con- 
veyed to Havana its disapproval of the method 
that had been pursued caused some surprise, but 
had a very wholesome effect. While Secretary 
Root’s explanations had undoubtedly been both 
lucid and sound, they could not be. made a part 
of the enactment to which they had reference. 
The Cuban convention on June 12 very wisely . 
voted that the Platt amendment, just as it stood, 
should be made a part of the constitution. <A 
good many influential people in Cuba had hoped 
that the amendment would be defeated, for the 
reason that they desired outright annexation. 
The constitution as a whole will doubtless soon 
be re-offered to President McKinley for his ap- 
proval, and meanwhile the convention has been 
drafting an electoral law, with a view to the 
holding of an election a few months hence. 
When Congress convenes early in December, it 
will presumably be given an opportunity by the 
President to pass upon the whole situation, and 
it may reasonably be expected that the new 
Cuban government will be inaugurated and our 
troops wholly withdrawn at some early date next 
year. So far as our own Government is con- 
cerned, this expeditious solution is doubtless a 
cause of congratulation ; and the Cuban _ politi- 
cians are naturally happy in the prospect of get- 
ting things into their own hands. But the plain 
and serious truth is that it is unfortunate for the 
Cuban people in all their best interests that the 
withdrawal of the United States could not be 
postponed for two more years, or, at the very 
least, another twelvemonth. Cuba needs Amer- 
ican energy and experience in the work of get- 
ting a school system created and established, as 
well as in other branches of administration. 


: While we have reduced our forces in 
Hard Winter 


in South the Philippines to about 40,000 men, 
Africa. nearly’ all of whom are engaged in 


quiet and comfortable garrison duty, with little 
if any higher rate of mortality than if they were 
stationed at military posts in the United States, 
it is far otherwise with the British in South Af- 
rica, who still maintain there an army of about 
250,000 men, greatly worn and fatigued, suffer- 
ing from the hardships of what is now midwinter 
in those regions, and constantly baffled by the 
astonishing persistence and mobility of the enemy. 
The British Government has at length ceased to 
repeat its assertion that the war is over. The 
leaders of the Boers themselves declare that they 
have not the slightest intention of giving up, and 
that they are in a posifion to keep the guerrilla 
warfare going on for an indefinite time. It is 
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supposed that there are from 15,000 to 20,000 
Boers still in the field, operating ordinarily in 
very small commandoes, a number of which oc- 
casionally unite, however, to form a column equal 
in numbers to a full European regiment. There 
was more fighting and there were more British 
losses last month up to the time of our going to 
press than for several months previous ; and the 
advantage seemed in the majority of cases to be 
on the side of the Boers. The attempt of General 
Kitchener to keep them cornered in the north- 
eastern part of the Transvaal proved wholly un- 
successful, for—divided into small companies— 
the Boers easily broke through the British cordon 
and carried the war into Cape Colony itself. It 
is not necessary to recapitulate here the engage- 
ments in detail, the most important of which was 
on May 30, at Vlackfontein, fifty miles from 
Johannesburg, in which the British lost more 
than 50 killed and about 120 wounded. 


The Boers, of course, are not in a 


Victory 
6 


Depopulation. are therefore obliged to release as 
many as they capture. The British, on the 
other hand, have now no prospects whatever of 
success apart from their careful sequestration of 
all the men they can possibly capture, in order 
to bring the male fighting population to the van- 
ishing point. All the Boers in existence would 
not populate an average ward of New York or 
Chicago. If only there were Boers to populate 
two such wards instead of one, they would defeat 
the British in the end. But as matters stand it 
is probable that the Boers must in a few months 
give up through lack of men and ammunition. 
Prisoners are being deported. to Ceylon, St. 
Helena, Bermuda, and elsewhere, in great num- 
bers. Lord Kitchener reported that in the 
month of May 2,640 Boers were either killed or 
captured. Weyler’s Cuban policy of concen- 
trating the non-combatant Boer population in 
specified camps has been put into force by 
Lord Kitchener, with the result of a deplorable 
amount of disease and suffering. In due time 
the British will win through the grim policy 
of depopulation. 


Miner's it Alfred Milner, Governor of the 
Honors,—For ‘Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 

What? seeing no prospect of any immediate 
work for a civil governor to do in those regions, 
came home to England for a vacation in May, 
and was received with calculated ostentation by 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, 
and the other leading members of the govern- 
ment. He was, furthermore, immediately con- 
ducted to the King, who raised him to the 


position to hold prisoners ; and they: 


















































































LORD MILNER, OF CAPE TOWN. 


peerage under the title of Lord Milner of Cape 
Town,—all in recognition of his alleged great 
services to the empire. The rest of the world 
has been looking on with curiosity and wonder- 
ing what these services can have been. It is the 
prevailing opinion outside of England that Mil- 
ner’s unfortunate conduct of the negotiations 
with President Kriger did more than almost any 
other one thing to bring upon England this in- 
glorious and disastrous war, which can now have 
no possible outcome that would justify it as a 
profitable or fortunate thing for England. Un- 
doubtedly, Milner is an excellent and upright 
gentleman, full of honest zeal for the extension 
of the British empire everywhere and by all 
means. He has served his masters to the best of 
his ability. But he has cut an unenviable figure 
in the eyes of the world; and his elevation to 
the peerage at this particular juncture was prob- 
ably as remarkable an instance of trying to put 
a good face on a bad matter as history has ever 
recorded. Lord Milner is booked to return to 
South Africa in August. 


The Mines and MUCh discussion in England has fol- 


theWar lowed the report of Sir- David Bar- 
Bills. bour, head of the Transvaal Tax 
Commission. This commission had been ap- 


pointed to study financial conditions and resources, 
with the special object of advising as to the abil- 
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sity of South Africa to pay the cost of England’s 
devastating war. It is proposed, among other 
things, by Sir David to levy a 10-per-cent. tax 
on the net profits of the gold mines. This is not 
very agreeable to the English holders of mining 
stocks, and it is even: less pleasant news to the 
French, German, and other Continental investors 
who own a great part of the shares of the 
mining companies of the Rand. The general 
work of the parliamentary session is not proving 
very productive of results, although there have 
been floods of fruitless talk and plenty of evidence 
of discord in the ranks of both British parties. 


With the amount of indemnity prac- 
The chinese tically agreed upon, and also the de- 
tails of the scheme by which China is 
to raise the money and pay it over, the great 
episode of the international expedition to Peking 
‘is rounding out the second chapter. Four hun- 
dred and fifty million taels, equal to $315,000, - 
000, is the sum that is said to have been fixed upon. 
The method adopted, it seems, is an issue of Chi- 
nese 4 per-cent. bonds which will be received at 
par and distributed among the powers in such pro- 
portion as they will themselves determine. The 
United States and England successfully resisted 
the proposal urged by Russia and Japan that 
these bonds should be jointly guarantéed by the 
vroup of creditor powers. An increase of the 
tariff duties at the treaty ports, and the income 
from certain other specified taxes, will provide 
money enough to pay the yearly interest charge 
and to accumulate a sinking fund for the ulti- 
mate liquidation of the principal. Thus, China 
will have paid very heavily in the end for the 
folly and villainy of the high officials who en- 
couraged the Boxers. 


It is not reassuring to think of the 
An Snpleasant withdrawal of the European forces 

with the atrocious old Empress Dow- 
ager still exercising absolute power; and it 
would seem as if China’s worst troubles were only 
beginning, rather than ending. It will be 
strange, indeed, if formidable revolutions against 
the Manchu dynasty do not occur in the 
early future. Count von Waldersee, the com- 
mander-in-chief, left Peking on June 3, and the 
British, French, and‘’Germans are retaining in 
the disturbed region of China, chiefly around 
Tientsin, only about 3,000 troops each, the Ital- 
ians leaving 1,200. We have no American 
troops in China except a legation guard at Pe- 
king of about 150 men. The Russian troops left 
Peking months ago, but of course a great Rus- 
sian army is maintained in Manchuria, without 
the slightest prospect of withdrawal either now 
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or at any future time. The Imperial Chinese 
court is not expected to return from Singan-fu 
until September. 


Famine and pestilence usually follow 
te Relief war, and China affords no exception 
to that rule. Starvation prevails in 
some extensive regions, particularly in the prov- 
ince of Shansi. The Christian Herald, of New 
York, always so energetic in relief work, is 
raising a large fund, and has already sent 
$20,000. In helping the suffering Chinese 
women and children in this time of their great 
emergency, we are not only showing kindness to 
a gentle and patient people who have never done 
us any wrong even in thought,—for these people 
were not Boxers,—but we are also doing some- 
thing to insure good relations between this country 
and China, a consummation much to be desired. 
The distribution of the Christian Herald’s fund 
is intrusted to a committee of leading mission- 
aries than whom no men could possibly handle it 
more wisely. The brother of the Emperor is to 
visit Berlin to apologize officially for the murder 
of the Baron von Ketteler, and a statue of the am- 
bassador is to be erected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Peking on the spot where he was slain a 
year ago. Our special commissioner, Mr. Rock- 
hill, who has been representing us in China dur- 
ing the visit of Mr. Conger to the United States, 
will soon return ; and Mr. Conger, on the other 
hand, has announced that he will sail early in 
July to resume his duties as United States min- 
ister at Peking. It 1s regarded as possible that 
Mr. Conger may be nominated for the governor- 
ship of Iowa in September, in which case he 
would presumably resign his diplomatic post. 


e _ Berlin is now the great center of Eu- 
ermany In ° ig oe 

the Center ropean influence and activity, and our 
of the Stage. A merican newspapers ought to have 
a much better and fuller news service from Ger- 
many than they are now giving their readers. 
By far the most energetic and conspicuous figure 
in all Europe is the Emperor William ; and his 
movements and utterances alone each month com- 
prise a large proportion of the month’s current 
history. The Emperor has of late been in a pacific 
mood, and he continues on all occasions to de- 
clare that the joint expedition to China has 
cemented Europe for years to come in the bonds 
of comradeship and mutual esteem. In connec- 
tion with one or two fresh incidents carefully 
managed, the Kaiser has paid compliments to the 
French army that have pleasantly affected the 
Gallic susceptibilities. It is the studious policy 
of Germany to cultivate the friendship of Hol- 
land in all possible ways, and every attention 





























THE NEW BISMARCK STATUE AT BERLIN. 


was shown Queen Wilhelmina and her German 
husband last month on the occasion of their visit 
to Berlin. The most explicit denials have been 
officially made in Germany of the rumors about 
the proposed purchase of Margarita Island from 
Venezuela. It is declared that Germany is under 
no temptation whatever to seek an acquisition 
that would arouse antagonism in the United 
States ; nor has Germany, it is added, any use 
for an island in those waters. On June 16, the 
great Reinhold statue of Bismarck, which has 
been placed in front of the Reichstag building in 
Berlin, was unveiled in presence of the Emperor 
and Empress and a vast and imposing array of 
notabilities and visiting delegates. A very elo- 
quent address was delivered by Chancellor von 
Bilow. ‘The statue represents Bismarck in mili- 
tary dress, helmeted and stern. While bountiful 
harvests are general throughout the United States, 
serious crop failures are reported in Prussia, and 
the government departments have been ordered 
to provide state aid in one way and another. 


The spirit of France is illustrated in 
or the Meeta, the fact that a greater popular inter- 

est was aroused by the election last 
month of two ‘‘ Immortals” to fill vacancies in 
the Academy than by any current events of a politi- 
cal, industrial, or financial nature, although there 
were many passing public topics of a considerable 
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degree of importance. One of the places in the. 
Academy that had to be filled was that of the 
late Duc de Broglie ; and the Marquis de V ogiié, 
though obliged to make a hard fight, was chosen 
after a number of ballots. The public was most 
concerned, however, with the contest for the re- 
maining seat, the leading candidate being the 
popular young poet, M. Edmond Rostand, whose 
‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” had made him widely 
known throughout the world. | Against him was 
pitted the serious historian, Frederic Masson. 
The situation was deadlocked until M. Paul 
Deschanel, the most fastidious and popular of all 
the younger school of French scholars in politics, 
had to leave the Academy to take his place as 
presiding officer of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was persistently against Rostand. M. de 
Freycinet, to break the deadlock, changed his 
vote, and the young poet was successful, to the 
great joy of Madame Bernhardt and the Parisiang 
public. The general parliamentary elections of 
France do not come off until May of next year, 
but every sign points to a determined struggle. 
The monarchical parties are dead, and the most 
significant phenomenon is the rapid rise of the 
Radicals and Socialists as against the Moderate 


Republicans. Domestic questions, rather than 
foreign. are engrossing the French mind. The 


anti-Semitic leader Drumont has been expelled 
from the Chamber of Deputies; and mutual accu- 
sations of the other leaders of the so-called Na- 
tionalist movement have brought to light much 
that has tended to the discredit of that danger- 
ous menace to the republic. 


‘eile On June 1 there occurred the birth 
to the House Of the first child of the voung King 

of Savoy. of Italy. The arrival of a daughter 
instead of a son was a keen disappointment, 
chiefly because the Salic law excludes all women 
from succession to the throne. The young son of 
the Duke of Aosta, cousin of the King, thus re- 
mains heir presumptive for the present. In spite 
of the large and constant immigration from Italy, 
the population of the peninsula continues to in- 
crease substantially. The statistics of the recent 
census give the total population as 32,449,754. 
The last census was taken twenty years ago, and 
disclosed a total of 28,460,000. Italy, like most 
other European countries, especially France, 
Spain, and Russia, has been the scene of pro- 
tracted and very disturbing labor strikes, with 
riotous accompaniments. 


euticasil Other matters that were of concern to 
Spain, and the Russia were for the moment forgot- 
Balkans. ten in the news that on June 18 the 
fourth daughter was born to the Czar. <A son 
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had been ardently hoped for, and Dr. Schenck’s 
theories are again discredited. Little Anastasia 
will not be neglected, however, and will doubt- 
less be as carefully and wisely reared and taught 
as her sisters,‘ who are: Olga, now six years 
old; Tatiana, now four, and Marie, aged two 
years. The Grand Duke Michael, the Czar’s 
brother, is still the heir apparent. It is a pity 
that Salic laws should stand in the way of the ac- 
cession of women to several European thrones, 
for they make quite as useful sovereigns as men ; 
and there ought not to be any ground for un- 
happiness over the birth of royal daughters. 
England’s experience is in everybody's memory, 
and Holland would not exchange Wilhelmina for 
a veritable paragon of the other sex. The Queen 
Regent of Spain is a better ruler than any of her 
Peninsular statesmen, and it is to be regretted 
that she is so soon to retire. New Spanish elec- 
tions have been held, the Ministerialists winning 
by a considerable majority. On the 11th of June 
the Queen Regent opened tne Cortes for the last 
time, inasmuch as the young King will have at- 
tained the legal age of sixteen next year, and the 
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ALEXANDER OF SERVIA GOING OUT OF BUSINESS. 


Closing out, on account of circumstances, a finely assorted 
stock of infants’ furnishings.—From Ulk (Berlin). 
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regency will terminate. It is reported, by the 
way, that he witnessed his first bull fight on a 
certain Sunday last month. Speaking of disap- 
pointments in the matter of royal heirs, the one 
that has made the most extraordinary sensation 
pertains to the unhappy reigning house of Servia. 
The accompanying cartoon from a German 
paper shows the woe-begone face of King Aléx- 
ander as he turns his back on the paraphernalia 
that had been provided for the expected son and 
heir. It is reported that an arrangement has: 
been made between this same King Alexander 
of Servia and the Russian Government by which 
Russia is to resume the overshadowing influence of 
twenty years ago. Ever since the Russo-Turkish 
War, there has been intense and incessant rivalry 
between Austro-Hungary and Russia for the vir- 
tual domination of the Balkan states. 


Mr. Carnegie’s bestowal of $10,000- 
Sooten Ge. 000, announced in our issue of last 
. month, upon the four Scottish uni- 
versities is the largest outright and completed 
gift to education ever made by any individual. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s successive gifts to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—that institution having just 
now celebrated its tenth anniversary with great 
éclat—have now amounted in less than a dozen 
years to about as great a total; and statements 
made by Mr. Rockefeller himself last month 
made it clear that his giving is not at an end. 
But the Scotch universities were poor, and they 
were in danger of falling far behind the new 
standards of university life and work. As finally 
arranged after much discussion, the proceeds of 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift, which will be $500,000 a 
year, will be divided into two parts, one of 
which, according to the deed of gift itself, is to 
be applied as follows : 


One-half of the net annual income is to be applied 
toward the improvement and expansion of the uni- 
versities of Scotland in the faculties of science and 
medicine, also for improving and extending the oppor- 
tunities for scientific research and for increasing the 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics, English literature, and modern languages, and 
such other subjects cognate to a technical or commer- 
cial education as can be brought within the scope of 
the university curriculum ; by the erection of build- 
ings, laboratories, class-rooms, museums, or libraries, 
the providing of efficient apparatus, books, and equip- 
ment, the institution and endowment of professorships 
and lectureships, including post-graduate lectureships, 
and scholarships—more especially scholarships for the 
purpose of encouraging research in any one or more of 
the subjects before named, or in such other manner as 
the committee may from time to time decide. 


It was at first Mr. Carnegie’s idea to use his 
endowment for the sake of making tuition free 
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DR. IRA REMSEN, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


to all Scotch students in the universities. This 
idea was greatly modified, however, and it is 
now arranged that the universities will continue 
to charge such tuition fees as they like, but that 
the trustees of the Carnegie fund will pay the 
whole or a part of the tuition of such deserving 
students as may thus be enabled to obtain a 
higher education. The trustees have the right 
also in their discretion to use a part of this sec- 
ond half of the fund to promote university-ex- 
tension lectures, and other educational objects. 


_ Fresh interest has been aroused in the 

A New Presi- + ore s : ‘ x 
dent atthe aftairs of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 

kins. . ; * 

Johns Hopkins. sity by the completion of twenty-five 
years of its marvelously successful career, and by 
the election of a new president to succeed Dr. 
Gilman, who had determined to retire. Prof. 


Ira Remsen had been at the head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry ever since the university was 
opened, and in absences of Dr. Gilman on various 


occasions he had served as acting president. Dr. 
Rowland, whose death we noted last month, and 
Professor Giidersleeve, like Dr. Remsen, had been 
associated with President Gilman for a quarter 
of a century in the brilliant work of creating the 
most widely famed of all American universities. 
Although even then a distinguished specialist and 
professor, Dr. Remsen was only thirty years of 
age when he organized the department of chem- 
istry at Baltimore, and his reputation at home 
and abroad has steadily grown. He is still in his 
prime at fifty-five. As we have said more than 
once before, there is no one institution for higher 
education in this country where at the present time 
a large increase of endowment would be so pro- 
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ductive of results. Post-graduate study and re- 
search literally began in this country at the Johns 
Hopkins University; and what has been done 
elsewhere has been chiefly owing to the initiative 
and leadership of that institution. 


The Washing- President Dabney of the University 
ton Memorial of Tennessee, in speaking of the 

Institution. Washington Memorial Institution 
last month, assured us that in his opinion it 
would be a greater educational agency ten years 
hence than the University of Berlin. Dr. Dab- 
ney was jubilant, and was expressing his enthu- 
siasm rather than attempting exact forecasts. 
Yet he would be ready, doubtless, to make a se- 
rious defense of his prediction. Elsewhere in 
this number, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Co- 
lumbia University, has at our request explained 
to our readers just what the Washington Me- 
morial Institution is designed to do. It was a 
happy coincidence that as President Gilman was 
retiring from a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Johns Hopkins University, in which he had 
been participating in the choice of his successor, 
he was met by a committee of the trustees of the 
new Washington Memorial Institution, whose 
object it was to inform him that he had been 
unanimously chosen as the man to initiate and 
direct its work. The new institution will be under 
the auspices of the leading universities and higher 
technical schools of the country, with the active 
aid and participation of all the departments and 
bureaus at Washington, including not only the 
scientific and technical establishments and agen- 
cies of the Government, but also great institutions 
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THE COLLEGE GRADUATE OF 1901: ** The world is mine!” 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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like the Congressional Library, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the National Museum. It will 
enroll hundreds of students in the coming year, 
and thousands in the near future. The plan, as 
finally worked out, has come quite as much from 
experienced heads of the Government’s scientific 
work as from the university leaders outside. 
The advisory board will include the President 
and Cabinet, and other high officials. Presi- 
dent Gilman is to be congratulated upon the 
great national opportunity for usefulness that 
lies before him. 


Other  -xpart from the organization of the 
Educational Washington Memorial Institution, the 
Notes. most significant new undertaking in 
the educational world is perhaps the founding of 
the Rockefeller Institute*for Medical Research. 
This enterprise is not to be carried on in rivalry 
with existing médical colleges, but is to codperate 
with them all in the field of special and extended 
investigation. Its headquarters will be in New 
York, but the president of the board of directors 
is at present Dr. William H. Welch, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore, the secretary 
being Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of New York. The 
other members of the board are men of like 
prominence in New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Rockefeller has advanced $200,000 for 
immediate or. early expenditure, with more to 
come. President Schurman announced at Cornell 
on June 19 that Mr. Rockefeller had offered that 
university a gift of a quarter of a million dollars 
on condition that an equal amount should be sub- 
scribed by others. _Brown University has re- 
ceived the equivalent of more than a million in 
the form of the famous John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, with money for building and endowment. 
Many smaller gifts to various universities and 
institutions have been announced from the com- 
mencement platforms. The Rev. Dr. Richard 
D. Harlan, of Rochester, N. Y., has accepted 
the presidency of Lake Forest University, near 
Chicago. He is one of the sons of Justice Har- 
lan of the Supreme Court. The principal col- 
leges for women are showing exceptional growth, 
and the graduating class at Smith College num- 
bered 254, which is the largest class ever gradu- 
ated from any woman’s college. Vassar’s largest 
class, numbering 142, also graduated last month. 
American colleges and universities were never 
before in such close relation to the practical life 
of the country, and the great army of new gradu- 
ates will find plenty of good work to do, and will 
be the better fitted for that work, as well as for 
all the opportunities, duties, and pleasures of life, 
by reason of the superior educational advantages 
that they have enjoyed. 
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In our obituary record occur’ the 
names of several American public 
men of prominence. Of these, the 
only one who died in office was Gov. William J. 
Samford of Alabama. Former Governors Pin- 
gree, of Michigan, and Tanner, of Illinois, had 


Obituary 
Notes. 


THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR PINGREE, OF MICHIGAN. 





only recently retired from official station. Mr. 
Pingree was born and grew up in Maine, and 
served through the Civil War, after which he re- 
moved to the West and made his home in Detroit. 
For a time he worked at his trade in a shoe fac- 
tory, and soon became a shoe manufacturer on 
his own account, building up a very large busi- 
ness. Asa man of rugged energy and great in- 
dependence of character, his entry into politics 
as a candidate for the mayoralty of Detroit marked 
an era in the history of the State. He served 
four successive terms as mayor and two as gov- 
ernor, and, quite apart from specific achievements, 
he lifted public life out of mere party ruts and 
gave a forcible example of the influence that a 
successful business man may wield in public office. 
Ex- Representative Boutelle, of Maine, had been 
for several years incapacitated by illness for ser- 
vice in Congress, and, in fact, had never taken 
his seat in the Fifty-seventh Congress, to which 
he had been elected. Mr. Boutelle’s record at 
Washington had been a long and honorable one. 
Mr. Edward Moran, the artist, and Mr. James 
A. Herne, the actor and playwright, had won 
distinction in their respective professions, and 
were still in active life. Two well-known Eng- 
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lish literary men, Sir Walter Besant and Robert 
W. Buchanan, passed away early in June. Hach 
of these writers had visited the United States, 
but the American public is probably more fa- 
miliar with the work of Sir Walter Besant, espe- 
cially his famous story, ‘+ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” than with the poems and criticisms of 
Mr. Buchanan. In recent years, Sir Walter had 
been more actively occupied with his great work 
of studying and recording the history of London, 
section by section, than in the writing of fiction. 
On the day when the Bismarck statue was being 
unveiled occurred the funeral of Count William 
von Bismarck, the second son of the Iron Chan- 
cellor, in the fiftieth year of his age. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph F’. Tuttle, who died at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., in his eighty-third year, had in his day been 
one of the most influential and useful educators of 
the Mississippi Valley, and was for thirty years 

































































THE LATE SIR WALTER BESANT. 


president of Wabash College. The Hon. Hiram 
Price, of Iowa, who lived to be eighty-seven years 
old, and who had served many years in Congregs 
and as a commissioner of Indian affairs, was au 
excellent type of the useful citizen and honor- 
able man of affairs. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 





(From May 21 to June 18, 1901.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 22.—The Alabama Constitutional Convention 
meets and effects a permanent organization....Five 
cadets of the graduating class at the United: States 
Military Academy are dismissed, and six suspended, 
for insubordination. 

May 23.—The election of members of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention results in the return of a 
large Democratic majority. 

May 25.—Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South 
Carolina, resign their seats as the result of a joint de- 
bate, and demand reélection. 

May 27.—The United States Supreme Court renders 
its decision in the insular test cases, declaring that 
duties collected prior to the passage of the Porto Rican 
tariff law were illegal and must be refunded, but that 
the law itself is constitutional. 

May 28.—Ex-Governor Oates, in the Constitutional 
Convention of Alabama, offers an ordinance on the suf- 
frage question....The city of New Orleans recovers pos- 
session of the wharves and public landings, controlled 
for the past twenty-five years by private corporations 
....The United States Supreme Court adjourns until 
October. 

May 30.—President McKinley and his party return to 
Washington after their trip to the Pacific coast. 

May 31.—Governor McSweeney of South Carolina de- 
clines to accept the resignations of Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin....The New York City Republican or- 
ganization declares in favor of anti-Tammany union 
and for direct primary nominations. 

June 1.—The Nationalist party elects Sefior Miguel 
Gener Mayor of Havana, and a large majority of the 
Municipal Council. 

June 3.—Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina, agrees 
to withdraw his resignation of his seat. 

June 4.—The Havana Municipal Council unanimously 
rejects the Dady bid (approximately $14,000,000) for the 
sewering and paving contract....The United States 
Treasury Department issues an order forbidding the 
entrance to the port of New York of immigrants af- 
flicted with pulmonary tuberculosis, on the ground that 
it is a dangerous contagious disease. 

June 5.—Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, with- 
draws his resignation, on the ground that the purpose 
for which it was tendered has been thwarted. 

June 7.—Governor Stone of Pennsylvania signs the 
rapid-transit bills passed by the Legislature. 





June 11.—President McKinley issues a statement de- 
claring that he will not be a candidate for a third term 
under any circumstances....The Alabama Constitu- 
tional Convention adopts the first part of the new con- 
stitution. 

June 12.—The United States battleship Illinois, on 
her trial trip, makes a record of 17.31 knots an hour for 
four hours....Fourteen ordinances granting valuable 
street-railway franchises are passed by the Philadel- 
phia Council. 





June 13.—The new United States mint at Philadel- 
phia is accepted for the Government by Secretary Gage 
....Although John Wanamaker offers to give $2,500,000 
for the franchises conferred by the Philadelphia street- 
railway ordinances for no consideration to the city, 
Mayor Ashbridge signs the ordinances as passed by the 
Council.... William D. Jelks succeeds William J. Sam- 
ford, deceased, as Governor of Alabama. 

June 15.—President McKinley reappoints Gov. Miguel 
A. Otero of New Mexico....The United States Philip- 
pine Commission appoints seven Supreme Court judges, 
with Sefior Arellano as Chief Justice. 


POLITICS AND GOV- 
| ERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

May 22.—The Rus- 
sian loan is heavily 
oversubscribed at Paris 
banks....It is an- 
nounced that Arabi 
Pasha, the Egyptian 
rebel who was banished 
to Ceylon in 1882, has 
been pardoned....The 
Swedish Parliament 
adopts the compromise 
on the army-reorgani- 
zation bill of the gov- 
ernment. 

May 23.—The Cana- 
dian Parliament is pro- 
rogued. 

May 24.—Sir Alfred 
Milner arrives in Lon- 
don from South Africa, 
is received by the King, 

and is created a peer....The recent rising in Algeria is 
debated in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

May 25.—The Norwegian Parliament confers the fran- 
chise on women taxpayers. 

May 26.—The Spanish elections result in the return 
of 120 Ministerialists and 30 members of the opposition. 

May 27.—The Russian minister of the interior forbids 
the publication of the Novoe Vremya for one week. 

June 1.—A daughter is born to the King and Queen 
of Italy....In a British parliamentary by-election in 
Essex the Liberal candidate is returned by a greatly in 
creased majority. 

June 4.—Mr. Robert Reid consents to surrender his 
Newfoundland telegraph lines to the government and 
to revise his land-grants....The Marquis de Sur-Sa- 
luces, a well-known French loyalist, is arrested at Paris. 

June 6.—After considerable debate, the British House 
of Commons grants the sum of £15,779,000 to be ex- 
pended by the War Office for transports and remounts 
....The civil committee of inquiry into the business 
methods of the British War Office makes its report. to 
Parliament. 

June 11.—The Queen Regent opens the Spanish Cortes 
for the last time, as the regency terminates in 1902. 




















VISCOUNT KATSURA. 
(Japan’s new premier.) 
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June 12.—The German battleship Zaehringen is 
launched at Kiel, in the presence of Emperor William 

June 13. The British Government’s financial expert, 
Sir David Barbour, recommends that the Transvaal 
mines be taxed £450,000 yearly to help defray the cost 
of the war. 

June 17.—It is announced that Russia has decided to 
renew the leases of the Commander and Tulery Islands 
in the North Pacific. 

June 18.—A fourth daughter is born to the Czar and 
Czarina of Russia. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 28.—By a vote of 15 to 14, the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention adopts the Platt amendment, 
with certain explanatory additions, as an appendix to 
the Cuban constitution. 

May 30.—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland and her con- 
sort arrive in Germany on a visit to Emperor William. 

May 81.—The United States Government rejects the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention’s acceptance of the 
Platt amendment and insists on an unqualified accept- 
ance of the terms of the amendment. 


June 8.—Austro-Hungarian hostility to Italian inter- 
ests in the Balkans is discussed in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. 

June 10.—A special embassy from the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco is received by King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
at London. 

June 11.—Ambassador White, at Berlin, authorizes 
the statement that the United States and Germany 
have a full and amicable understanding concerning 
Margarita Island. 


June 12.—The Cuban Constitutional Convention, by 
a vote of 16 to 11, 4 members being absent, accepts the 
Platt amendment without qualification. 


June 14.—Signor Prinetti, Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, explains in the Chamber of Deputies that Italy 
is seeking cordial relations with the Latin-American 
states and announces Italy’s intention to open commer- 
cial negotiations 
with the United 
States and Russia. 


June 17.— The 
Chilean Claims 
Commission an- 
nounces its deci- 
sion of the Itata 
case in favor of 
the United States 
....United States 
Minister Loomis 
is transferred 
from Venezuela to 
Portugal; Her- 
bert W. Bowen, 
recently appoint- 
ed Minister to Per- 
sia, goes to Vene- 
zuela, being suc- 
ceeded in Persia 
THE LATE JAMES A. HERNE. by Lloyd C, Gris- 
(Actor and playwright.) com. 














































THE LATE ROBERT W. BUCHANAN, 
(A well-known English writer.) 


June 18.—Russia gives notice to the United States of 
an increase in the duties on bicycles and naval stores ; 
Secretary Gage protests. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


May 22.—Fighting takes place between German troops 
and the Chinese....T'wo cases of smallpox occur among 
the Indian troops in China. 

May 27.—The British indemnity proposals are viewed 
with increasing favor by the other powers. 

May 28.—-The German Emperor issues an order for 
the return of Count von Waldersee and the reduction of 
German troops in China....Plague is serious at Hong- 
kong, there being 187 deaths in one week. 

June 3.—There is a great military display at»Peking 
on the occasion of the departure of Count von Walder- 
see....Nine companies of the Ninth United States 
Regiment return to Manila from China. 

June 5.—General Chaffee arrives at Manila from 
China. 

June 18.—The foreign ministers decline to permit Chi- 
nese soldiers in Peking. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


May 22.—Plague breaks out at Port Elizabeth....Five 
hundred Boer prisoners arrive at Bombay to be sent to 
Ahmednagar. 

May 25.—The Boers attack the convoy of General 
Plumer’s column and destroy half of it. 

May 27.—The Boers near Cradock advance south to- 
ward Maraisburg ; they capture a post of 41 British of 
the Midland Mounted Rifles. 
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“SHAMROCK II.,” THE CUP-CHALLENGER, AS SHE APPEARED IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ACCIDENT, ON MAY 22. 


(King Edward VII. was on board the yacht, but escaped injury.) 


May 28.—The Boers are active in the Tarkastad dis- 
trict....Two farmers are tried by court-martial at 
Cradock. 

May 29.—Delarey attacks General Dixon’s brigade of 
the Seventh Battalion of Yeomanry near Vlakfontein ; 
the British lose 6 officers and 51 men killed and 6 officers 
and 115 men wounded. J 

June 3.—Seven hundred Boers under Commandant 
Scheeper attack the town of Willowmore, Cape Colony, 
but are repulsed after a nine hours’ fight. 

June 6.—Colonel Wilson, with 240 of General Kitch- 
ener’s scouts, surprises and routs 400 Boers belonging 
to Beyer’s command, 34 miles west of Warm Baths; 
the Boers leave 37 dead, 100 prisoners, and 8,000 cattle, 
with wagons and supplies, in the hands of the British, 
who lose 3 men killed and 15 wounded....General El- 
liot’s column engages De Wet near Reitz, capturing 
wagons, rifles, ammunition, and cattle; British and 
Boers lose heavily. 

June 12.—Boers surprise and capture 200 men of the 
Victorian Mounted Rifles in camp at Steenkoolspruit, 
killing 2 officers and 16 men. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

May 21.—The Belgian glassworkers’ strike terminates 
....The America’s Cup-defender Constitution has her 
first trial. 

May 22.—Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht Shamrock IT., 
challenger for the America’s Cup, has all her spars car- 
ried away in a squall on the Solent, while King Edward 
is on board....The prisoner Bresci, assassin of King 
Humbert of Italy, commits suicide in San Stefano 
prison. 

May 23.—The volcano of Keloet, in Java, is in erup- 
tion ; great loss of life is reported. 

May 24.—As the result of an explosion in the Universal 
Colliery, in the Aber Valley, South Wales, between 70 
and 80 men lose their lives. 


May 25.—Fire in a Prussian mine causes the death of 
21 miners, 

May 27.—The Presbyterian General Assembly at Phil- 
adelphia adopts a resolution providing for a committee 
to draft a statement of faith to be presented to next 
year’s assembly at New York....The Coéperative Con- 
gress opens at Middlesborough, England. 

May 28.—The British expedition in Somaliland, East 
Africa, against the Mad Mullah fights a sharp action, 
capturing 5,000 head of cattle and cutting off the 
Mullah’s base of supplies. 

May 29.—L. F. Loree is chosen president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad to succeed John K. Cowen, re- 
signed....The Socialist Congress at Lyons closes. 

May 30.—The Halli of Fame of New York University 
is opened. 

June 1.—Announcement is made of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s intention to establish in New York City 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

June 3.—Prof. Ira Remsen is elected president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, to succeed Dr: Daniel C. 
Gilman, resigned....W. H. Newman is elected president 
of the New York Central Railroad. 

June 5.—The horse Volodyovski, leased by William 
C. Whitney, of New York, wins the English Derby.... 
Delegates of the New York Chamber of Commerce are 
entertained by the London Chamber. 


June 7.—Andrew Carnegie transfers to trustees for 
the benefit of the Scotch universities $10,000,000 in 5-per- 
cent. United States Steel Corporation bonds, half of 
the income to be used to increase the facilities of the 
universities in specified branches, and the other half to 
pay fees and assist students in other ways. 

June 8.—A tornado destroys lives and property in Ok- 
lahoma Territory. 

June 10.—In an engagement with Filipino insurgents 
near Lipa, in Luzon, Capt. Anton Springer, Jr., U.S. A., 
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and Second Lieut. Walter H. Lee, Engineers, are killed ; 
Capt. William H. Wilhelm dies later of wounds. 

June 11.—Sixteen miners are killed by an explosion 
at Port Royal, Pa....The Southern Industrial Conven- 
tion is opened at Philadelphia. 

June 12.—The four hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Glasgow University is celebrated. 

June 13.—The London bank-rate is reduced from 31g 
to 3 per cent. . 

June 16.—A statue of Bismarck is unveiled at Berlin. 


OBITUARY. 


May 21.—Gen. Fitz-John Porter, 78....Hon. Wilbur 
F. Porter, Democratic candidate for governor of New 
York in 1896, 69....Ex-Congressman. Charles A. Bou- 
telle, of Maine, 62. 

May 23.—Ex-Gov. John Riley Tanner, of Illinois, 57 

...M. Charles Boysset, member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 84. 

May 25.—George H. Cheney, a well-known piano 
manufacturer, 73. 

May 27.—J. M. Brydon, a leading English architect, 61. 

May 30.—Ex-Cohgressman: Hiram Price, of Iowa, 87 
....Gen. Thomas Wilson, a veteran of the Civil War, 
75....Count William Bismarck, second son of the late 
Prince Bismarck, 49. 

May 31.—Daniel B. Robinson, a well-known railroad 
official, 54. 

June 2.—Ex-Congressman Richard C. McCormick, of 


New York, 69....James A. Herne, the actor and play- 
wright, 60. 

June 4.--Georg Vierling, the Berlin composer, 81. 

June 5.—Representative Robert Emmet Burke, of 
Texas, 54....Edward Kimball, famous for his success in 
raising funds for churches, 78. 

June 6.—Ex-Chief Justice Thomas Durfee, of Rhode 
Island, 75. 

June 7.—Bishop William Rufus Nicholson, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, 79....Mrs. Mary Ashley 
Townsend (‘ Xariffa”), writer of poetry, 69. 

June 8.—Dr. Joseph Farrand Tuttle, president emer- 
itus of Wabash College, 83. 

June 9.—Edward Moran, marine and landscape paint- 
er, 72....Sir Walter Besant, the English novelist, 63. 

June 10.—Robert Williams Buchanan, English poet, 
critic, and novelist, 60....Robert James Loyd-Lindsay, 
first Baron Wantage, one of the wealthiest landowners 
in the United Kingdom, 69. : 

» June 11.—Gov. William J. Samford, of Alabama, 56. 

June 13.—Prof. Truman Henry Safford, of Williams 
College, the distinguished mathematician and astrono- 
mer, 65. 

June 15.—Neil Warner, tragedian, 70....Gen. Max 
Weber, a veteran of the Civil War, 77. 

June 17.—Louis Aldrich, the well-known actor, 58 
....Prof. Hermann Friedrich Grimm, the German art 
critic, 73. 

June 18.—Ex-Gov. Hazen S. Pingree, of Michigan, 61. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


“THE following conventions have been announced 

I for this month : 

EDUCATIONAL.—The National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, July 8-12; the American Institute of 
Instruction, at Saratoga, N. Y., July 5-8; the New 
York University Convocation, at Albany, N. Y., July 
1-3; the International Kindergarten Convocation, at 
Buffalo, July 1-3; the American Library Association, 
at Waukesha, Wis., July 3-16; the American Philo- 
logical Association, at Cambridge, Mass., on July 9; 
the Indian Educators’ Congress, at Buffalo, July 15-20; 
the National German-American Teachers’ Association, 
at Indianapolis, Ind., July 10-13; the National Music 
Teachers’ Association, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 2-5. 

ScIENTIFIC.—The American Fisheries Society, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., July 19-20; the National Forestry Asso- 
ciation, at Colorado Springs, Colo., July 12-15. 

RELIGIOUS.—The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6-10; the Interna- 
tional Epworth League Convention, at San Francisco, 
July 19-21 ; the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Detroit, 
July 24-28; the Baptist Young People’s Union Interna- 
tional Convention, at Chicago, July 25-28 ; the National 
Young People’s Union of the United Presbyterian and 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, at Winona, Ind., 
July 24-28 ; the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church, at Rochester, N. Y., July 10-17; 
the Young People’s Alliance of the Evangelical Associ- 
ation, at Buffalo, July 25-28; the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Secretaries’ and Physical Directors’ 
School, at Lake Geneva, Wis., July 23-August 22; the 
World’s Student Conference, at East Northfield, Mass., 
June 28-July 7; the Young Woman’s Conference, at the 


same place, July 12-22; the Pan-American Bible Study 
Congress, at Buffalo, July 17-31; Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance meetings at Beulah Park, near Cleve- 
land, O., July 19-28; and at Lancaster, Pa., July 12-21. 

REFORMATORY.—A National Social and Political Con- 
ference, at Detroit, June 28-July 4; the National Re- 
form Press Association, at Detroit, June 28-July 4; the 
Southern Negro Congress, at Jackson, Miss., July 1-6: 
the National Negro Industrial Convention, at the same 
place, July 12-13 ; the National Anti-Saloon League, at 
Buffalo, July 11-14; the International Anti-Cigarette 
League, at Buffalo, July 11-14. 

COMMERCIAL. — The Trans- Mississippi Commercial 
Congress, at Cripple Creek, Colo., July 16-20; the Busi- 
ness Union of America, the West Indies, and Canada 
(colored), at Concord, N. C., July 4-7; the American 
Booksellers’ Association, at Buffalo, July 10. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — The Associated Fraternities of 
America, at Cambridge Springs, Pa., on July 16; the 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, at Detroit, on 
July 30; the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Osteopathy, at Kirksville, Mo., July 2-5; the 
National Deaf Mutes’ Association, at Buffalo, on July 3 ; 
the National Association of Colored Women, at Buf- 
falo, July 8-13; the Armenian National Congress, at 
Worcester, Mass., on July 4; the International Con- 
vention of Swiss Turners of North America, at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., June 30-July 4; the National Turnfest, at 
the same place, July 16-18; Native Celebration of the 
Fall of the French Bastile, at Tahiti Island, Society 
Islands, on July 14; and the Alfred Millennial Ceéle- 
bration, at Winchester, England, the last week of the 
month. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH AT HOME AND 





ABROAD IN CARICATURE. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S IDEA OF THE CLIMAX OF A THRILLING 
WORLD DRAMA. 

“The time is coming when the powers will combine to 
smash Great Britain. The United States will step in and 
say, ‘Don’t !*”—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

From the Journal (New York). 


N one way or another, the position of Great Britain 
has had more attention from the cartoonists dur- 

ing the past month than any other group of topics. 
Those in American papers have expressed unbounded 
amusement over John Bull’s state of mind respecting 
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JOHN BULL: “Oh, I say, Ed’ard, Ed’ard!’ 
From the World (New York). 





LIKELY TO HAPPEN ANY TIME. 


“Why are you carrying away the throne?” 
‘*Morgan’s bought it, boss. He says it’ll make anice porch 
chair for his summer cottage.”’ 


From the Journal (New York). 


the so-called American invasion of England. The car- 
toons on this page, particularly those by Mr. Opper, of 
the New York Journal, are typical examples. It was 
bad enough to have Americans buying up London rail- 
ways and British steamship lines, but the climax was 
reached when an American actually won the Derby ! 









CARNEGIE: “* When these chaps jump on you all at once, 
yell for your Uncle Sam.”—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: ‘Good boy, 
William !”,—From the North American 


(Philadelphia). 








WILLIE AND HIS PAPA. 
**No, Teddy, you haven’t got a living show for that piece 
of pie; nursie has her eye on it.” 
From the Journal (New York). 
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McKINLEY: “I guess that will do, judge!” 
From the Herald (Boston). 


sHoo!! 
THE BEE: ‘i may come back.” 
From the World (New York). 
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THE WORST PUZZLE YET. 

Does the Constitution follow the flag, or does the flag fol- 

ss agi low the Constitution, or does the flagstituti follow the const, 
if 






THE FUNNY BOY OF THE PLATTE. 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


ihn or does the constiflution follow the gag, or—where are we 


anyway ?—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





























THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


“* And the big Ogre having heard it said 
That children’s hearts are set on gingerbread, 
Constructs a trap, and, with the bread for bait, 
For greedy girls and boys then lies in wait.” 
From the Daily Express (London). 


AS IT WILL BE. 


Come under de old Umbrella, 
Come along, pickaninnies do; 
Hark to Uncle Sam a-singing, 
“There’s room for all of you.” 





HOUSEHOLDER BULL: ** What’s this, another rise in coal?” From the Express (London). 
Tuk CoAL MAN: ‘‘Gone up, sir, on account of the Budget.” 


HOUSEHOLDER BULL (angrily): * This is 
too bad. JI believe if there was no coal tax 
you'd still put up the price—and blame it 
on to sugar!”—From Moonshine (London). 


The cartoons on this page, all of - 


them from London sources, show the 
other side of the case. They reflect 
with much fidelity the real consterna- 
tion of the British public on the sub- 
ject of the all-devouring character 
of the American trusts. In times 
past, English public opinion has at- 
tributed everything that happened 
in America either to the influence of 
the Irish vote or else to the iniqui- 
tous advocates of a protective tariff. 
But now the trusts are supposed to 
be the moving cause of everything 
that England regards as detrimental 
in any manner to her own interests. 
Meanwhile, the combination move- 
ment has taken pretty firm root in 
British soil, and the British public 
will soon discover that it will have to 
give its attention to the trusts it has 
at home. 
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“*RUIN STARING THEM IN THE FACE.” 
CoaL Owner: “ That you, Sam ? Yes—well, we’re being ruined. Do you think 
a trust would save us from the workhouse ? ” 
UNCLE Sam: “ Guess you can afford the shilling. Butif you like I’ll buy up 
your old coal-mines as well as your ships.” (Owner rings off, and thinks better 
of it.)—From Moonshine (London). 
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KITCHENER IN THE CAVE. 
‘**Good heavens! I’ve forgotten the magic word 


and cannot escape with my gold.” 
From the Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


The four cartoons on this page are from 
typical Continental papers,—one French, two 
German, and one Austrian,—all of them ex- 
pressing a bitter disapproval of British char- 
acter and policy, and accurately illustrating 
the truth of England’s unpopularity. 
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VAAL. 

He wants to climb 
down, but his pride 
won’t let him!—From the 
Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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THE DA:.CE OF THE ENGLISH MILLIONS WASTED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
From the Figaro (Vienna). 





THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


eg. 
JOHN BULL: “’Oly smoke, Hithought that lid was nailed 
down.’’—From the Journal (Detroit). 


Shite 


: hy KING EDWARD MAKING ROOM FOR MILNER IN THE 


i BRITISH STATE HOSPITAL. 
oa B From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
a 
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THE ARMY-ORGANIZATION SCHEME—TO SUPPORT THE 
GENERALS. 

BRODRICK: ‘* You see we have six good generals, and we 
MUST give them something to do.” 

WINSTON CHURCHILL: “I suppose it is all right, but I 
have always thought that the generals were made for the 
army, not the army for the generals.” 

From Judy (London). 
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THE LAST OF) THE PLAGUE’ } THE LAST OF THE BOER GUERILLA’ 





A FROST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
OH! LET IT BE SOON. De Wet opens up his winter campaign, and John Bull gets 
From the South African Review (Cape Town). cold feet.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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TOPSY-TURVY POLITICS. 


CHINA: ** You have stayed with me and destroyed all my furniture, and now I 
have to pay you for doing it !”°—From the Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


War: * When this is all eaten up, the beasts must turn 
upon one another, or else they will eventually destroy me!”’ 


From the Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
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THE MODERN PHCNIX, AS DISCLOSED IN 
THE RECUPERATIVE ABILITY SHOWN BY 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


From the Jugend (Berlin). 
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COUNT TOLSTOY IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. 





BY R. E. C. LONG. 


| is a very natural thing that the fortieth an- 
niversary of the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs should be accompanied by disturbance. The 
“unfinished novel of 1861,” as it has been called, 
has not only been left without its final chapters, 
but since the later years of the reign of Alexander 
II. it has been abridged and edited out of recogni- 
tion. The discontent of the students is, of course, 
no new symptom. It is older even than the 
emancipation itself, and if its existence is explained 
by the general state of Russian society, the causes 
which force it into actual revolt are generally ac- 
cidental. But the popular disturbances which 
accompanied the students’ revolt are new phenom- 
ena. Hitherto Russia has produced martyred in- 
dividuals in plenty. But, outside religious sec- 
tarianism, there have been few martyred causes. 
It is only now that we see the individual begin- 
ning to react upon the community. Thus we see 
the students supported by a working class whose 
fists and sticks were not long ago the chief instru- 
ments of repression, and a great number of edu- 
cated Russians of all classes openly expressing 
their sympathy with both ; and, finally, we see 
Count Tolstoy entering upon the scene as an ad- 
vocate of practical reforms, and as the mouth- 
piece of a class with whom he has often expressed 
an entire lack of sympathy. For he has always 
made it quite clear that he regards all govern- 
ment based on force, whether by a minority as in 
Russia, or by the majority as in western Europe, 
with equal aversion. And he has certainly no 
more sympathy with forcible protest than with 
forcible repression. Yet under the stress of cir- 
cumstances Tolstoy has suddenly appeared on the 
scene as a champion of Russian Liberalism, which 
is, no less than the Russian Government, an em- 
bodiment of every idea which he abhors. 

There are other circumstances which bring 
Tolstoy’s name more prominently before us than 
it has been for some time past. The first is his 
excommunication by the Holy Synod, and the 
second the news that he is engaged upon a new 
novel which is to embody all his moral and social 
doctrines. Tolstoy’s excommunication was not 
unexpected. While maintaining Christianity, he 
had cut himself off from the Church and the 
Church, claiming after its kind that it alone was 
Christian, cut him off from itself. The form of 
excommunication of the Russian Church is a very 
mild one, and Tolstoy at first held his peace. 





But it evoked very strong protests from his wife, 
who holds to the Church, and from the students, 
who have as little faith in the Church as Tolstoy 
himself, and much less faith in Christianity. The 
countess wrote a very vehement letter of protest 
to M. Pobyedonostseff, in which she showed 
plainly her concern at the step he had taken. 
The students behaved characteristically. They 
marched, to the number of five hundred, to the 
Kazan Cathedral, and demanded that they also 
might be excommunicated. 

The excommunication was followed by a cir- 
cular to the faithful, insisting that the count 
might still be saved if he repented. But Tolstoy 
was no longer thinking of his own salvation, but 
of the salvation of Russian society. His real 
reply to the Procurator was expressed in a letter 
to the Czar. It is one of the most notable of 
Tolstoy’s productions, for it exhibits him publicly 
for the first time as an advocate of liberal reform. 
The measures which Tolstoy advocates have 
nothing whatever to do with the realization of 
Christian doctrine, which is the only social move- 
ment which he has hitherto expressed himself in 
sympathy with. They are measures which have 
been adopted long ago by other equally unchris- 
tian governments, and they do not mitigate in 
any way the underlying evil of reliance upon 
force which Tolstoy finds in all governments. 
The count’s letter is a long one. But to show 
both its spirit and its practical nature, it is worth 
while to quote its most important passages : 


Again murders, again street slaughters, again there 
will be executions, again terror, false accusations, 
threats, and spite on the one hand, and again hatred, 
the desire for vengeance, and readiness for self-sacrifice 
on the other. Again all Russian men have divided into 
two conflicting camps, and are committing and prepar- 
ing to commit the greatest crimes. ... Why should 
this beso? Why, when it is so easy to avoid it ? 

We address all of you men in power, from the Czar, 
members of the state council, ministers, to the rela- 
tives—uncles, brothers of the Czar, and those near to 
him, who are able to influence him by persuasion. We 
address you, not as our enemies, but as brothers who 
are, whether you will or not, necessarily connected with 
us in such a way that all sufferings which we undergo 
affect you also, and yet more oppressively; if you feel 
that you could have removed these sufferings and did 
not do so—act in such a way that this condition of 
things should cease. . . . The blame lies not on evil, 
turbulent men, but in you rulers, who do not wish to 
see anything at the present moment except your own 
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comfort. The problem lies not in your defending your- 
selves against enemies who wish you harm,—no one 
wishes you harm,—but in recognizing the cause of so- 
cial discontent and removing it. Men, as a whole, can- 
not desire discord and enmity, but always prefer to live 
in concord and love with their fellows. And if at pres- 
ent they are disturbed, and seem to wish you harm, it 
is only because you appear to them an obstacle which 
deprives not only them, but also millions of their broth- 
ers, of the greatest human good—freedom and enlight- 
enment. 

In order that men should cease to revolt and to at- 
tack you, little is required, and that little is so neces- 
sary for you yourselves, it would so evidently give you 
peace, that it would indeed be strange if you did not 
realize it. 

This little which is necessary may be expressed in 
the following words : 

First, to grant the peasant working classes equal 
rights with all other classes of the population, and 
therefore to 

(a) Abolish the senseless, arbitrary institution of 
Zemskie nachalniki (who control the acts of 
the peasants’ representative institutions). 

(b) Abolish the special rules which restrain the re- 
lations between workingmen and their em- 
ployers. 

(c) Liberate the peasants from the necessity of pur- 
chasing passports in order to move from place 
to place, and also from those compulsory ob- 
ligations which are laid exclusively on them, 
such as furnishing accommodation and horses 
for government officials, men for police service, 
ete. 

d) Liberate them from the unjust obligation of pay- 
ing the arrears of taxes incurred by other peas- 
ants, and also from the annual tribute for the 
land allotted to them at their emancipation, 
the value of which has long ago been paid in. 

(e) Above all, abolish the senseless, utterly unneces- 
sary, shameful corporal punishment which 
has been retained only for the most indus- 
trious, moral, and numerous class of the popu- 
lation. .. . 

Secondly, it is necessary to cease putting in force the 
so-called rules of special defense (martial law) which 
annihilate all existing laws, and give the population 
into the power of rulers very often immoral, stupid, 
and cruel. The abolition of this ‘martial law” is im- 
portant, because the cessation of the action of the gen- 
eral laws develops secret reports, espionage, encourages 
and calls forth coarse violence often directed against 
the laboring classes in their differences with employers 
and landlords (nowhere are such cruel tortures had 
recourse to as where these regulations are in force). 
And, above all, because, thanks only to this terrible 
measure is capital punishment more and more often 
resorted to—that act which depraves men more than 
anything elise, is contrary to the spirit of the Russian 
people, has not heretofore been recognized in our code 
of laws, and represents the greatest possible crime, 
forbidden by God and the conscience of man. 

Thirdly, we should abolish all obstacles to education, 
the bringing up and teaching of children and men. 
We should : 

(a) Cease from making distinctions in the accessibil- 

ity to education between persons of various 
social positions, and, therefore, abolish all ex- 











ceptional prohibitions of popular readings, 
teachings, and books, which for some reason 
are regarded as harmful to the people. 

(b) Allow participation in all schools, of people of all 
nationalities and creeds, Jews included, who 
have for some reason been deprived of this right. 

(ec) Cease to hinder teachers from speaking languages 
which the children who frequent the schools 
speak. 

(da) Above all, allow the organization and manage- 
ment of every kind of private schools, both 
higher and elementary, by all persons who de- 
sire to engage in keeping schools. 

This emancipation of education from the restrictions 
under which it is now placed is important, because these 
limitations alone hinder the working people from liber- 
ating themselves from that very ignorance which now 
serves the government as the chief argument for fasten- 
ing these limitations on the people. 

Fourthly and lastly—and this the most important : 

It is necessary to abolish all restraint on religious 
freedom. It is necessary : 

(a) To abolish all those laws according to which any 
digression from the Established Church is pun- 
ished as a crime; 

(b) To allow the opening and organization of the old 
sectarian chapels and churches; also of the 
prayer-houses of Baptists, Molokans, Stundists, 
and all others; 

(ce). To allow religious meetings and sermons of all 
denominations ; 

(da) Not to hinder people of various faiths from edu- 
cating their children in that faith which they 
regard as the true one. 

It is necessary to do this because, not to speak of the 
truth revealed by history and science and recognized by 
the whole world—that religious persecutions not only 
fail to attain their object, but produce opposite results, 
strengthening that which they are intended to destroy ; 
not to speak of the fact that the interference of govern- 
ment in the sphere of faith produces the most harmful 
and therefore the worst of vices—hypocrisy, so power- 
fully condemned by Christ ; not to speak of this, the in- 
trusion of government into questions of faith hinders 
the attainment of the highest welfare both of the indi- 
vidual and of all men—i.e., a-mutual union. Union 
is in nowise attained by the compulsory and unrealiza- 
ble retention of all men in the external profession of one 
bond of religious teaching to which infallibility is attrib- 
uted, but only by -the free advance of the community 
toward truth. : 

Such are the modest and easily realized desires, as 
we believe, of the majority of the Russian people. Their 
adoption would undoubtedly pacify the people and de- 
liver them from those dreadful sufferings (and that 
which is worse than sufferings), from those crimes 
which will inevitably be committed on both sides if the 
government continues to be concerned only in subduing 
disturbances while leaving their causes untouched. 


So far as Tolstoy’s publications go, this is 
almost. the first admission that he recognizes 
existing governments, and even sees in them pos- 
sibilities for good. ‘To any one wholly ignorant 
of Tolstoy’s life it might seem, indeed, that he 
had abandoned his path of detached denunciation 
and entered upon the ways of practical reformers, 
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differing from them only in that he is more fear- 
less. But this view is really not in accord with 
Tolstoy’s life. He has always been a very prac- 
tical man, in whom the struggle between his own 
ideas and the immediate needs of the world around 
him has been very keen. In his letter to the 
Czar he is merely a practical liberal Russian who 
wishes, first of all, for an improvement in the 
present method of government. But it is certain 
that when the stress of present circumstances is 
past he will return to his rdle of academic de- 
nunciation. That he is able to personate both 
réles without impairing his efficiency in either 
indicates a very strange dualism in his character. 
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In view of the interest awakened, however, by 
the recent events which have centered chiefly 
around Tolstoy’s name, some impressions gained 
during a number of visits to the count in his 
Moscow home may not be without value. 


I.—COUNT TOLSTOY IN MOSCOW. 


We have heard a great deal of Tolstoy as a 
practical sympathizer with the revolting elements 
of Russian society within the last few weeks. But 
what is the most general conception of Tolstoy 
and of his daily life? It is as a worker in the 
field, as he is depicted in Repin’s sketches, plow- 

ing on his own estate, or gath- 








COUNT TOLSTOY. 


(From a photograph taken recently at Yasnaya Polyana.) 


ering in his crops, or helping 
his beloved peasants to gather 
in theirs. ‘Tolstoy as a farmer 
is familiar to every one. Tol- 
stoy as a townsman is quite an 
unfamiliar figure. The innu- 
merable accounts. which have 
been written of Tolstoy on his 
estate near Tula, the perpetual 
repetition of the words Yasnaya 
Polyana until they seemed to 
be an essential part of Tolstoy 
himself, and 'Tolstoy’s own in- 
sistence upon the merits of the 
peasant, have given rise in most 
men’s minds to an unchanging 
vision of Tolstoy the country- 
man, who avoids all towns as he 
would the pest, and regards the 
very purposes for which great 
cities exist as abominations. 
That Tolstoy for half the year 
is a more settled townsman than 
the Lord Mayor of London few 
people imagine. <And so far as 
his own beliefs and inclinations 
are concerned, the picture is 
true. Yet it is equally true 
that the practical working Tol- 
stoy is, a great part of his time, 
a dweller in cities. 

It isa remarkable thing, con- 
sidering the comparative acces- 
sibility of Moscow and Yasnaya 
Polyana, that so little has been 
written about Tolstoy in Mos- 
cow. Yet the cause is explica- 
ble. In Moscow, Tolstoy is only 
an abstraction and a shadow 
of himself. In the city he 
preaches, but it is in the coun- 
try mainly that he practises. 
And Tolstoy the man who lives 
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his own ideal life has always been a greater ob- 
ject of attraction than Tolstoy the mere preacher 
of ideas. The man of example is much rarer 
than the man of precept. So while we all are 
familiar with Tolstoy as a worker in the field, a 
herdsman, a shoemaker, and a schoolmaster, Tol- 
stoy at rest from his labors, or laboring only at 
the perfecting of his own ideas, is a figure un- 
known to most. 

Yet though Moscow is Count Tolstoy’s home 
throughout the whole of the long Russian win- 
ter, Tolstoy is in it, but not of it. He forms no 
part of its common social or common intellectual 
life. The great mass even of educated Russians 
know little about the greatest man who has ever 
lived among them; and during the first months 
of my residence in the Russian capital I gleaned 
very little truth as to his way of life. The 
strangest and most contradictory reports were 
current, some attributing to him the wildest ex- 
travagances, and circulating perpetual rumors as 
to the intention of the government to expel him ; 
and others declaring that the authorities regarded 
him with favor, as a useful. corrective to the 
materialist ideas so popular among the Russian 
youth. Few knew more than that he lived on 


the outskirts of the town, that his address was 
Hamovnitcheski Lane, and was situated near the 
famous Devitche Polye, the Hampstead Heath 


of Russia’s old capital, the scene on holidays of 
what is probably the bravest merrymaking in the 
world, It was with the object of learning the 
real facts, and of gaining the privilege of speak- 
ing to the greatest Russian of his time, that in 
the midwinter of 1898-99 I sought an introduc- 
tion. To Russians, Tolstoy is not always acces- 
sible. His family know that if he were to receive 
the thousands who seek his acquaintance his 
time would be taken up with nothing else. But 
it is everywhere one of the privileges of foreign- 
ers that they are few in numbers, and therefore 
enjoy exceptional opportunities, quite apart from 
any personal claim. To Englishmen, I had been 
told, Tolstoy was especially indulgent; but whether 
this was due to their comparative scarcity or to 
any personal predilection, I have never heard. 
But, whatever be the cause, my request for per- 
mission to call upon him was favorably answered. 

A drive of half an hour will take you from 
the center of Moscow to the street where Tolstoy 
lives. It is a wonderful half-hour—especially 
when made, as it must be, in winter—and a fit- 
ting road for such a pilgrimage. Moscow is 
always a city of marvel; but Moscow in winter, 
and by moonlight, isa miracle. And from the 
center of Moscow to the house of the Tolstoys, 
almost on the margin of the surrounding forests, 
is the most miraculous part of all. If you were 


to sit in an exhibition and watch unrolling be- 
fore you an historical and pictorial panorama of 
ancient and modern Russia, you would not find 
more compression of opposing elements than you 
actually pass on the road to the Devitche Polye. 
From the endless boulevards and brilliant streets 
you glide rapidly through frozen snow into the 
Parisian domain of the great Moscow arcade, 
across the Red Square, with its frightful associa- 
tions and monstrous Oriental temple of Basil the 
Blessed, and then slowly up the hill through the 
sacred gate of the Kremlin. And once in the 
Kremlin, you traverse a spot where are concen- 
trated all the associations of Russia—historical, 
official, and religious. It is the whole history of 
Russia written in stone and stucco, a microcosm 
of the country as it appears to a careless ob- 
server,—all royalty, religion, and police. The 
hideous orange-painted palace of the Czars, the 
barrack offices of the administration, and the 
temples and monasteries crowded upon the hill- 
top seem to hold dominion over the town as 
assured as that of their occupiers over the whole 
of the Russian land. It is a magnificent picture. 
But it is a strange mental preparation for a visit 
to the man who has all his life waged unceasing 
war against the conditions which it symbolizes. 
Bui the home of the Tolstoys is a long cry 
even from the westernmost walls of the Krem- 
lin. There is much more religion and police he- 
fore you reach Hamovnitcheski Lane. Outside 
its walls you flash past the great Rumantiseff 
Museum, in the moonlight gleaming whiter even 
than the snow, and down the ill-named Prechis- 
tenka,—it signifies very clean, and indeed now in 
its winter whiteness it justifies the name. Then 
a few minutes more among the invading trees, 
and you reach the ‘* House of the Countess Tol- 
stoy,” as it is ostentatiously labeled. Hamov- 
nitchesky Lane differs very little from any of 
the other old-fashioned streets in the suburbs of 
Moscow, and the ‘‘ House of the Countess Tol- 
stoy”’ differs from the other houses not at all. 
In its external view it resembles closely the houses 
of the old-fashioned Russian traders on the south 
of the Moskva River. It is a two-storied house, 
shut in from view by a high fence inclosing a 
large door, with stables or outhouses facing the 
front. Nor is there anything very characteristic 
of its owner in the greater part of the interior of 
the house. On my first visit I was surprised to 
see a number of military and official uniform 
coats hanging in the hall. The door was opened 
by a man-servant, and generally the interior was 
that of a rather homely town-house of a Russian 
country gentleman. Count Tolstoy’s room, where 
he does his work, receives his visitors, and prac- 
tically lives, is on’the upper story. As in most 
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Russian houses, arranged for the purpose of 
maintaining equable heat, all the rooms com- 
municate with one another, and to reach Tol- 
stoy’s room you must first pass through a num- 
ber of others. It is here you catch the first 
glimpse of the Tolstoy family as they are, their 
relations to one another, and their relations to 
life. It is in no way remarkable, and in many 
ways a real practical help to Tolstoy, that his 
family is not unanimous in support of his views. 
The division is admirably expressed in the econ- 
omy of their Moscow home. The two rooms 
which you must pass through in order to reach 
the hermit’s cell are in every way arranged as is 
usual among the class to which Tolstoy belongs. 
During my first and most of my later visits, 
they were thronged with people engaged chiefly 
in amusing themselves, and there was an air of 
tasteful luxury and worldly, if harmless, gayety 
over all. It was a fraction of the great world of 


which Tolstoy forms no part, but with which, 





for the sake of domestic union and practical 
efficiency, he has made a working compromise. 
The mechanism of the transformation which 
brings before you the scene of Tolstoy’s real 
life is very simple. You descend a couple of 
steps, open a little door to the right, and the 
second scent appears. It is a little room, lighted 
by a single candle by night and by three small 
windows by day, simply furnished, but without 
any affectation of simplicity. Two tables cov- 
ered with books and papers, a bookcase, a sofa, 
and a few chairs were all the furniture which 
it contained, but in the dim candle-light there 
was a general air of overcrowding and disorder. 
It was plainly the room of a man who held com- 
tort in contempt, but who looked on contempt 
for comfort as too natural a thing for ostenta- 
tious expression. But in all there was an air of 
contrast to the rest of the house, highly sym- 
bolical to those who have studied both Tol- 
stoy’s life and teachings. ‘To such an observer 
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it would seem that the house, even in its moder- 
ate luxury so repellent to his cthical principles, 
was like the world in which he lived. He could 
not ignore it ; he could not even reach his own 
cell without passing through it. But he had 
made an excellent working compromise in his 
own house, living his own life, and *bating not 
an inch of his principles, but recognizing, first 
of all, the fact that he could not force others to 
live by them. It was the actual compromise 
which he had made in the wider world between 
ideas and actions, which, in spite of all his aca- 
demic dogmatism, has made him an exception 
among extreme thinkers by his capacity to ad- 
just himself in action to things as they are. 

The first sight of Tolstoy confirms this view. 
His appearance has been so often described that 
it is hardly necessary to say anything about it. 
It is the appearance of an intellectual fanatic, but 
not of a.dreamer. He is of middle height, and 
the peasant’s blouse puffed out behind his shoul- 
ders produces the impression of a distinct stoop. 


His expression, like that of Turgenieff, has been’ 


likened to the expression of a transfigured mu- 
zhik. But there is really nothing about him re- 
sembling the Christlike peasant at his best. His 
face is rude ; his nose broad, with dilated nostrils ; 
his mouth coarse and determined, and his fore- 
head high, but sloping toward the top. His eyes, 
small, light gray, and deeply sunken, glitter out 
from underneath shaggy, projecting brows. The 
whole expression of his face is ascetic and irrita- 
ble, with a dash of Tartar ferocity coming from 
the eyes. Trimmed and mustached, it might 
be the face of a Cossack officer, but it is never 
that of the dreamy and benevolent peasant. The 
general impression one would draw from a first 
glance is quite in accord with the glimpses which 
Tolstoy has given us of his past life. It is the 
face of a man with the moral instincts and moral 
inclinations of the ordinary man, but who differs 
from the ordinary man in that his whole being 
is dominated by a fanatical intellectual earnest- 
ness,—who, therefore, in the first struggle between 
instinct and conviction, would surrender imme- 
diately to conviction. But it is the face of a man 
who, while absolutely unshakable in his convic- 
tions, sees things as they are, and is under no 
delusion as to his ability to change them. 

But Tolstoy was not in his cell when first I 
entered it. In a few minutes he came in, with 
a copy of the Revue Blanche and a great roll of 
papers under his arm, and after a few words of 
greeting threw himself into his armchair, and, 
with his general assumption that every one had 
read everything, began to condemn severely a 
story which he had been reading, He spoke in 
English, very correctly, but with a strong Rus- 





sian accent, declaring that he had forgotten much 
from want of practice, but read as weli as ever. 
Then he began to question me as to the purpose 
of my visit to Russia, and finding that I had 
some knowledge of his own language, he lapsed 
suddenly into Russian, asking innumerable ques- 
tions. Indeed, my first impression of Tolstoy 
was that of a questioner, who asked somewhat 
naive questions, such as might be expected from 
an Oriental whose interest in things outside his 
own sphere was only just awakening. His own 
language he seemed to speak with remarkabie 
simplicity and purity, avoiding foreign words, 
and invariably employing the popular s/wdi and 
tudi (hither and thither) instead of the correct 
siudd and tudd. But the intonation of his voice 
showed very plainly his peasant associations. 
The ordinary educated Russian speaks rapidly. 
Tolstoy spoke siowly, mouthing every word with 
a droning intonation only a shade removed from 
the peasant’s whine. He seemed in excellent 
health, and moved nervously and energetically, 
waving a ruler with his right hand. But in reply 
to my inquiry as to his health he said: « Up till 
now I have been very well, but I am beginning 
to feel old age.” Then for the first time he spoke 
of himself, saying that he wished to get out of 
Moscow, and that only consideration for his 
wife’s health kept him in town. But I afterward 
learned that he was in the habit of spending all 
his winters in Moscow, and that he regarded, 
therefore, the winter-time as wasted. But as, in- 
stead of tilling the land, he was engaged in revis- 
ing the manuscript of ‘‘ Resurrection,” few will 
share his regret. 

From Moscow he turned suddenly to the sub- 
ject of the Dukhobortsi, the first and last subject 
of which I ever heard him speak. He told me 
that a number of them were emigrating from the 
Caucasus to Eastern Siberia, and that he was 
writing a letter to the captain of one of the Amur 
steamers, asking him to do what he could to in- 
sure their safety. He then began to speak of the 
condition of the Dukhobortsi in Canada, com- 
plaining that they were terribly hampered by 
want of ready money, and that in order to obtain 
capital to clear the land granted to them by the 
Canadian government they had been obliged to 
take service on the railways, thus bringing about 
a dispute with the regular railway employees. 
They had been disappointed also by the climate, 
finding it difficult to grow fruit, as they were 
accustomed to do in their former homes. His 
eldest son was then on his way home from Can- 
ada, whither he lad accompanied the emigrants, 
and Tolstoy evidently spoke from his son’s re- 
ports. During the whole of the spring of 1899, 
the Dukhobor movement was the one practical 














































































subject in which he seemed keenly interested, 
and he invariably glowed into anger or admira- 
tion when he spoke of them. ‘It isa wonderful 
work—a wonderful work,” he said. ‘‘It is a 
great loss that more is not known about it in 
Europe.” <‘‘But Europe could never give them 
any practical help. Their position in any Euro- 
pean country would be no better than in Russia. 
If they had not to serve in the army, they must 
pay war taxes,” I said. ‘‘That is so,” he said ; 
‘‘but it is a great loss that so little is known 
about them.” 

Of the Dukhobor movement in general he 
spoke very often, and nearly always with admi- 
ration of the peasant Sutayeff, who he seemed to 
think was quite unknown outside his own circle. 
‘Tt is the only attempt to realize Christianity 
that I can see,’”’ he said, and then mentioned the 
Quakers, of whom he had evidently read much. 
But in general his conversation was desultory, 
and when his eye fell upon some book or paper 
lying near, he would take it up, drop the first 
subject, and begin to talk of books. He seemed 
to receive large numbers of works in English, 
especially American works on social and theolog- 
ical questions, and spoke about some of them 
very warmly. But in regard to novels his atti- 
tude was almost invariably the same. He would 
begin by praising them for their literary skill, 
characterization, and knowledge of life, and end 
by saying that they lacked the only justification 
of art—its serious interest and moral import. 
Of his own writings, with the exception of letters 
and articles upon social questions upon which he 
was actually engaged, he never talked ; and the 
general belief that he regarded his former novels 
as worthless prevented the question being raised. 
Only once he mentioned his writings, and then 
in connection with the translations done by Mrs. 
Maude, which he praised highly. 

Tolstoy’s speech in general was witty, placid, 
full of aphorisms and illustrations taken from 
popular life, many of which are very difficult for 
a foreigner to understand. Only when he spoke 
of oppression and wrongdoing did his manner 
change, and the change then was into anger, not 
compassion, even when dealing with misfortunes 
for which no one could be held responsible. He 
seemed a man in whom sensibility was replaced 
by an intense and hardly defined sense of right 
and wrong. Though indulgent toward differences 
of opinion and habits in individuals, he seemed 
in general impatient, irritable, and almost in- 
tolerant of opposition. Opposition on general 
Frinciples seemed to annoy him. His language 
was the language of a man of warm, masterful tem- 
perament, to whom any attempt to subject him- 
self to abstract rules of humility and forbearance 
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must be an intolerable strain. In repose his face 
was rigid, severe, and prophetic. He spoke with 
a sarcastic contempt of things which he disliked, 
and his laugh, even when caused by simple merri- 
ment, sounded ironical. 

Of Tolstoy’s manner of life in Moscow I saw 
little, my visits being always in the evening. It 
seemed much less varied than at Yasnaya Polyana. 
He worked all the morning in a chaos of unin- 
telligible manuscripts, dined late, and rode or 
received visitors in the evening. Of visitors there 
were a great many, and all, whether strangers or 
relatives, were treated on the same basis of simple 
familiarity, intimacy in regard to his work, in- 
tentions, and opinions being observed with all. 
My first visit was cut short by the count an- 
nouncing that he was going with his sons and 
another visitor to the public baths, and he invited 
me to accompany the party as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. The Banya is of 
course one of the great embodiments of Russian 
communism, all with a minimum of privacy bath- 
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ing together in the hot air, and in the exhala- 
tions of their own bodies. The offer was a 
tempting one, and only fear of intrusion led me 
to refuse. 

In Tolstoy’s way of composition there is noth- 
ing very remarkable except his industry and the 
extraordinary care which he lavishes upon the 
correction and revision of his manuscripts. <A 
corrected proof is often as difficult for the printer 
as the original manuscript, and the manuscript, 
even after copying and recopying innumerable 
times—a work which is performed by members 
of his family—is quite unintelligible at first 
glance. But in spite of all this elaboration, Tol- 
stoy’s style has none of the finish and limpidity 
of Turgenieff’s. Letters and articles for the for- 
eign press prohibited by the censor in Russia are 
reproduced by the cyclostyle process in violet ink. 
The Countess Tolstoy is his chief—not always an 
appreciative—critic. Though Tolstoy is rather 
impatient of objections against his teachings on 
general grounds, he is indulgent to criticism in 





detail, and he regards indiscriminate admiration. 


with distrust. It is said that on one occasion when 
told of the raptures of critics over ‘‘ Master and 
Man,” he asked, ‘ Have I written anything very 
stupid ?”’ The remark is too epigrammatic to be 
genuine. But that the story should be told is 
significant of Tolstoy’s deep distrust of the general 
tendencies of criticism in art and in life. 


IIL.—TOLSTOY ON WAR AND PEACE. 


It was inevitable that any one who visited 
Count Tolstoy in the winter of 1899 should hear 
his opinions of war and peace in general, and on 
the coming conference at ‘he Hague in particular. 
The South African trouble had not then assumed 
an acute form, and the one great subject of in- 
terest in western Europe was the proposal of the 
Czar. In Russia, the interest was hardly as keen, 
for the students’ riots overshadowed everything, 
and the Finnish trouble was growing bigger and 
bigger every day. But Tolstoy’s interest, always 
acute in such matters, was greatly stimulated by 
appeals for his opinion from England and the 
Continent. At the time of my second visit, he 
had just completed a long letter in reply to a re- 
quest for advice from some members of the 
Swedish Parliament. It was the first of a series 
of letters to societies and individuals, in all of 
which he condemned the Czar’s proposals em- 
phatically, and prophesied their failure. His 
Swedish correspondents had made, among others, 
what seemed an excellent practical suggestion, — 
that all persons who refused on conscientious 
grounds to undergo military training should pay 
their debt to the state by performing an equiva- 


lent amount of useful work. But the idea, which 
appealed to Tolstoy at first on its merits, he re- 
jected unhesitatingly. No conference called to- 
gether by governments as they existed could do 
anything to abolish war or lessen its evils, he de- 
clared ; and he read his letter aloud in Russian 
in his peculiar peasant’s voice, punctuating every 
sentence with the words, ‘‘ You understand ?” 
When he had concluded, he said, emphatically : 
‘¢That is what I think of the Emperor’s confer- 
ence!” Adding, angrily: ‘‘It is all baseness 
and hypocrisy—nothing more.” These were his 
arguments : 


The first reason why governments cannot and will 
not abolish war is that armies and war are not acci- 
dental evils, but are symptoms and essential parts of 
government as it exists itself. When I say, therefore, 
that the conference is hypocritical, I do not mean that 
it is essentially so. But when you declare your inten- 
tion to do something which cannot be done without 
changing your whole life, and when you do not intend 
to change your whole life, you must be a hypocrite. 
Thus the Czar’s proposal is a hypocritical proposal, and 
its acceptance by other nations is a hypocritical accept- 
ance, without any faith in its success. 

You see that the governments are proposing merely 
to conceal the symptoms of their own disease by dimin- 
ishing the opportunities for war. By such means they 
think to turn the minds of people from the true remedy, 
which is only to be found in their own consciences. Yet 
they cannot succeed even in thisattempt. A conference 
summoned by governments cannot in any way lessen 
the dangers of war or even diminish its evils. Because 
there can be no trust between two armed men who 
imagine that their interests are in conflict. They cannot 
agree to limit their armaments, because they have no 
faith in one another’s promises. If they had faith in one 
another’s promises, they would need no armies at all. 
And if it is not necessary to havea million men to decide 
a quarrel, why is it necessary to have half a million ? 
Why not a quarter of a million? And if they really 
can decide to equalize their forces at a quarter of a 
million, why not at ten or one? The reason is that 
they do not trust one another. At the siege of Sebas- 
topol, Prince Urusov, seeing that one of the bastions 
had been taken and retaken several times, and that 
its ultimate retention rested merely on chance, pro- 
posed to the general in command that. the opposing 
forces should select an officer to play chess for the 
possession of the bastion. Of course, his proposal was 
laughed at. Because the commander knew that while 
each might consent to play chess on the chance of get- 
ting the bastion without any trouble, there was noth- 
ing to prevent the loser making a fresh attempt to 
capture it by force of arms. The reason why killing 
men instead of playing chess was adopted as a means 
of solving disputes was that it was the ultima ratio; 
and when you have killed sufficient men, your enemy 
must keep terms with you. But making war with lim- 
ited armies is not the ultima ratio, and there is nothing 
to prevent the beaten side raising another army to con- 
tinue the killing. It is quite true that a peace confer- 
ence may lay down rules against this. But since every 
nation that goes to war justifies itself on the ground 
that its enemy has not kept faith, no nation in time of 
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war can regard the keeping of faith with its enemy as 
an obligation. 

You tell me that the nations have already entered 
into agreements as to the way in which they wi!l carry 
on war. This is quite true, though the so-called rules 
for the humanizing of war are never kept. But no 
nation has ever entered intoan agreement with another 
to limit its ability to carry on war. And governments 
cannot in any case limit their armaments for another 
reason, because each rules by force over countries whose 
inhabitants desire their independence. ‘The govern- 
ments distrust not only one another, but also their 
own subjects. But as this is a necessary function of a 
government, no government can bring about peace. If 
all men were guided by their consciences, and trusted 
one another, there would be no governments and no wars. 

But you tell me that if governments cannot stop wars 
they may make them less terrible. This isa delusion 
in most people’s minds, and a hypocritical pretense on 
the part of those who are interested in maintaining 
war. It is hypocritical pretense, because it is used with 
the intention of making men believe that war is less 
cruel than it is. Thus governments prohibit the use of 
explosive bullets because of the injuries they inflict, and 
do not prohibit ordinary bullets, which in many cases 
inflict just as painful injuries. They prohibit explosive 
bullets for the same reasons as those which prevent them 
killing women and children—that is to say, because it 
does not serve their ends, and not because it is cruel. 

Therefore, I do not wish that the Czar’s conference 
may succeed any more than I believe in its success. Even 
if it did what it proposed to do, it would only divert 
men’s minds from the true solution which is possible 
for every one. That is, for each man to be guided by 
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his conscience, which tells him that all war is murder. 
When every man is convinced of this, there will be no 
more wars, and no more governments to make them. 


‘But suppose,” I said, ‘‘that a whole nation, 
or group of nations, were to be converted to this 
belief, and were to live together in ideal peace, 
it is still not to be expected that the world will 
be simultaneously converted. And suppose that 
an unconverted nation which maintained the old 
system were to threaten the lives and happiness 
of the converted nation. Would not the con- 
verted nation be forced into war again ?” 

‘¢No; because if they were converted, they 
would be led by their consciences and by Chris- 
tianity, and they would know that war is mur- 
der. They would know that Christianity did not 
prohibit them laying down their own lives, but 
that it prohibited them from taking the lives of 
others.”’ 

From the question of war and peace Tolstoy 
turned suddenly to an American book on theol- 
ogy which he was reading, and which he ex- 
pressed great admiration for. But ten minutes 
later the question arose again under quite a dif- 
ferent form. I had been reading a book just 
published by a well-known Russian writer, the 
object of which was to prove that war was an un- 
profitable speculation, and would no longer com- 
pensate any country for the sacrifices it involved. 
It was reported that this book had considerable 
effect upon the Czar in inducing him to call to- 
gether the conference which Tolstoy condemned. 
On every page there was an insistence that moral 
and sentimental considerations had nothing. to do 
with the abolition of war. War was a specula- 
tion, said the writer, and owing to changes in its 
nature and in the social composition of Europe, 
it could no longer pay. Therefore, no sensible 
power was likely to enter upon it. To support 
this view there was a great mass of material ad- 
duced as to military, financial, and social condi- 
tions of Europe. Upon this book I asked Count 
Tolstoy’s opinion, although I was quite assured 
that he would answer that the author’s point of 
view was immoral, that war was murder, and 
that those who did not murder merely because it 
was unprofitable were as blood-guilty as those 
who did. But to my surprise he answered : ‘¢ It 
is a very interesting book. It is of great value. 
It will serve a great purpose if every one reads 
it.” 

It was my first revelation of Count Tolstoy’s 
dualism as a theorist and a practical man. My 
subsequent talks with Count Tolstoy convinced 
me that while he judged all general questions 
from the point of view of literal Christianity, his 
method of dealing with individual problems was 
intensely practical. He was always ready tg 
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approve or condemn any institution or project 
according as it approached or receded from the 
accepted standard of right and wrong. That all 
human institutions were equally immoral when 
tested by his own principles never prevented him 
from discussing them individually on their merits, 
and being quite willing to accept installments of 
human improvement, even though the improve- 
ment served but to perpetuate the general system 
which he condemned. But, brought back to 
generalities, he was always unfaltering. Govern- 
ments, churches, institutions, and art were all un- 
christian, and no Christian could recognize them. 
Yet he repeatedly expressed admiration of 
workers and writers who, while supporting the 
existing system, used their powers to make its 
working easier for the people. He seemed a man 
who, had he had a wider sphere of action, would 
have been quite ready to postpone his personal 
faith to immediate necessities. In the narrow 
sphere of work which is open to him in Russia he 
actually does so to a considerable extent. Had 
he lived in a freer country, where intellectual re-. 
volt is not fed by repression, he might very well 
have been a practical statesman, or at least a 
practical revolutionary. That he would reject 
this view himself, there is no doubt. Yet Tolstoy 
essentially is not a dreamer, but a man who sees 
the world as it is, and knows very well that there 
is little chance of any immediate fundamental 
change. 


IlIL—WHAT WOULD TOLSTOY DO? 


But what would Tolstoy do were he to become 
as dominant in action in Russia to-morrow as he 
has become in Russia’s thought ? It is an inter- 
esting speculation, and one upon which neither 
his works nor his life throws any real light. As 
a practica: man he knows very well that his eth- 
ical abstractions could no more be realized in Rus- 
sia to-morrow than in any other country. Yet he 
knows Russia, its needs and its failings, much 
better than any other man in his position, for he 
is practically the only educated man who has lived 
as an equal among the class which is in reality all 
Russia—that is to say, the peasants and the work- 
men. And asa practical man he is quite as ready 
to accept installments of reform and amelioration 
as any Liberal in the land, though it is quite cer- 
tain that no reforms which imply the maintenance 
of existing governments, whether in Russia or in 
the West, will mitigate his abstract condemna- 
tion for one moment. But while he makes his 
primary distinction between the present system 
of government by force and the ideal rule of con- 
science, he is quite willing to draw a secondary 
distinction between good governments and bad 














ones. What would, then, he do to save Russia, if 
given supreme power, while conscious of the im- 
possibility of carrying his own extreme Christian- 
ity into effect ? 

The question was of especial interest to me as 
giving an opportunity for learning his outlook on 
the various rumors current a few years ago as to 
the establishment in Russia of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Tolstoy was categorical on this point, 
and was plainly of the Slavophile opinion that 
Western institutions could never be more than an 
excrescence upon the body politic in Russia. | 
had asked him how the more intelligent of the 
peasantry and workmen regarded those constitu- 
tional reforms which the educated non-official 
classes demanded with almost one voice. 

‘¢ What do you mean by reforms ?”’ he inter- 
rupted. 

‘¢ Western institutions generally —a_parlia- 
ment, liberty of the press, legal guarantees a 

‘What on earth have we to do with legal 
guarantees and Western institutions ?” he inter- 
rupted, seemingly astonished that any one should 
ask such a question. ‘‘ Your mistake is always 
in assuming that Western institutions are a ste- 
reotyped model upon which all reforms should 
be based. It is this delusion that is at the bot- 
tom of half the wars and predatory aggressions 
carried on by Europeans against men of other 
races. If reforms are wanted in Russia, it is not 
either Western or Eastern reforms, but measures 
suited for the people, and not for other peoples. 
The assumption that reforms so called must be 





- constructed upon Western models is a pure prod- 


uct of Western exclusiveness, and is opposed 
both to Christianity and to common sense.” 

‘* But surely the Russians do not differ more 
from other European races than the European 
races differ from one another, and a policy which 
suits all the other races is therefore, prima facie, 
applicable to Russia.” 

‘¢T do not admit for one moment that any 
European policy is more suited to European races 
than Russian policy is suited to Russia. Both 
are bad and opposed to Christianity. (Like 
many other Russians, Tolstoy always spoke of 
‘Europe’ as a distinct geographical unity, of 
which Russia forms no part.) But every nation 
has its own social spirit, which is as clearly de- 
fined as its religious spirit, and all this perpetual 
talk of modeling and remodeling has no more 
practical value than a proposal to reconstruct the 
religion of Confucius upon the religion of Christ. 
And what have we to do with legal guarantees ? 
I answer that question by telling you that for the 
mass of the Russian people the law does not exist 
at all. They either regard the law, as I do, asa 
matter wholly external to them, with which they 
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TOLSTOY DURING THE WORKING SEASON IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Sketch by L. Pasternak.) 


have nothing to do, or despise it actively as a 
fetter which retards the development of their in- 
ternal life. Western life differs from Russian 
in being rich in outward manifestations, civic, 
political, and artistic. The law is necessary to 
it, and it regards the law as the crown and safe- 
guard of its being. The life of the Russian peo- 
ple is less expansive, and they do not regard the 
law as an active factor.” 

‘¢But surely Russians submit to their own 
laws as much as we?” 

‘«‘They submit to them, but they are not 
guided by them. It is not their submission, but 
their neglect of the law, which makes our people 
so peaceful and long-suffering. And that neg- 
lect of the law is also what makes our officials the 
greatest knaves in the world. You ask why? 
Because the mass of the people, while they de- 
spise external restrictions, are guided by their 
consciences. But our educated officials continue 
to neglect the law, and they have emancipated 
themselves from their consciences. They have 
neither principle nor restraint, and in conse- 
quence become what they are. 

‘‘When I say that the Russians are led by 
conscience, I do not mean to say that there 1s less 
crime and preventable misery among them than 
in Europe. I merely say that conscience plays 


here the part played by law in the West, and just 
as your law fails to secure freedom from crime, 
so conscience here, through ignorance and error, 
is not infalhble. The difference in practice is 
that the Russian peasant is quite incapable of 
feeling contempt or anger against a criminal. He 
reasons that the criminal is a man who has gone 
astray either from failure of judgment or through 
passion. This is the truth about all so-called un- 
educated Russians. The lower officials in Siberia, 
in direct defiance of the law, permit homeless 
convicts to pass the night in the public baths. 
Whatever government regulations may lay down 
in regard to the treatment of criminals, their 
general treatment is sympathetic and kindiy.”’ 

‘¢But surely Russian history shows cases of 
gross cruelty toward criminals ?” 

‘¢Gross cruelty does take place, and when it 
does take place it is even worse than the cruelty 
of European officials, for the same neglect of the 
law manifests itself here. But the systematic 
treatment of criminals as inferior beings is un- 
known here and inconceivable. Your prison 
officials may break the law by ill-treating their 
charges. But they never break it by indulging 
them. Ours break it both ways, according to 
the state of their consciences.”’ 

I asked the count if he could define what, then, 
he regarded as the essential difference between 
the Russians and western Europeans. 

‘¢ The difference lies in this,” he answered, em- 
phatically, ‘‘and it is quite evident to those who 
know them. It is that they are more Christian 
—more Christian. And that distinction arises 
not from the fact that they are of lower culture, 
but from the spirit of the people, and that for 
centuries and centuries they have found in the 
teachings of Christ their only guide and protec- 
tion. Your people, from the time of the Ref- 
ormation, have read their Bibles intelligently 
and read them critically. Ours have never read 
them, and are only beginning to read them now. 
But the Russian people have preserved the tradi- 
tion and the teaching of Christ, and in the ab- 
sence of protective laws and institutions, such as 
have always existed in the West, where else 
should they seek for guidance of their lives? It 
is this element, this reliance upon conscience and 
Christianity as opposed to law, which forms the 
great gulf between Russia and western Europe. 
Between Western countries there has always 
seemed to me very little difference. The con- 
ception of the French as vain, of the Italians as 
excitable, of your own countrymen as cold and 
calculating, may be very true. But to a Russian 
they are but sections of a general empire, in 
essentials the same, but all differmg from Russia 
by their material spirit and their legal basis. In 
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Russia, Christianity and conscience play the part 
which material considerations and legal formali- 
ties play in western Europe.” 

‘Then do you think that the Russians are 
capable of producing a realiy higher civilization 
than western Europeans ?”’ 

‘¢That I cannot say. If you mean by civiliza- 
tion Western civilization, there can be no ques- 
tion of relative highness and lowness. I only 
say that an essential difference exists.”’ 

‘‘ But admitting, as you do, that Russian con- 
ditions are very imperfect, on what do you rely 
to improve them ?”’ 

‘¢Certainly not upon what you call Western 
reforms. Because, having decided that there is 
nothing in common between Russia and Europe, 
there is not even a ground for experimenting with 
Western reforms in Russia. The Western system 
fails to insure real morality in the West, and why 
should it do better in a country for which it was 
not devised than in countries for which it was? 
The most we can do is to admit that Russian sys- 
tems have failed equally. But I can simply repeat 
that it is only by developing the consciences and 
moral sense of mankind, whether in Russia or 
elsewhere, that you can look for any improve- 
ment in their condition.” 

Tolstoy spoke very much more in the same 
strain, always showing himself completely out of 
sympathy with ordinary Russian Liberalism, and 
particularly with Marxism, its most popular form 
among the younger men. Socialism in every 
form he seemed to regard as little better than au- 
tocratic despotism, saying, ‘‘Our government 
keeps one class in idleness by means of violence ; 
the Socialists would keep every one at work by 
violence.” But he spoke of codperation with 
respect, though, in the abstract, condemning in- 
dustrialism in all its forms. 


IV.—TOLSTOY IN PRECEPT AND 
tXAMPLE. 

The question how far Count Tolstoy applies 
literally his principles has been much discussed, 
and particularly in Russia, among those who do 
not know him personally. Owing to the lack of 
publicity, and the impossibility of* free discus- 
sion, there is an intense vagueness even in the 
minds of educated Russians as to the personal- 
ities of their famous countrymen, I remember 
once, a short time before my first meeting with 
the count, discussing the subject with two stu- 
dents. As is usual, both these students were 
mature political thinkers, one a Slavophile and 
reactionary, the other the son of a small trades- 
man and a fanatical propagandist of all the new 
doctrines from Marxism to Tolstoyism. Neither 








really knew anything about the count’s life, but 
both were full of the astonishing fables so com- 
mon in Russia. 

‘¢Tt is mostly hypocrisy,”’ said my Slavophile. 
‘¢ When a man preaches poverty, lives in luxury, 
and keeps up two palaces with the millions of ru- 
bles he earns with his novels he had better-———’’ 

‘¢He had better say nothing; and so ought 
your uncle, the Bishop of , who preaches 
poverty also. But Lyeff Nikolaievitch does not 
live in luxury, and makes no millions. I have 
seen him myself near Tula walking barefoot to 
market with his daughter, and carrying baskets 
on his arm.” 

My friend had never been near Tula, but knew 
very well the value of a positive statement. He 
went on to give a very highly colored account of 
Tolstoy’s work among the peasantry, declaring, 
among other things, that one day outside Moscow 
the count had walked home barefoot in the snow, 
having given his boots to a peasant woman who 
complained of chilblains. The argument contin- 
ued, and gradually drifted, as most Russian argu- 
ments on literature do, into a discussion whether 
or not the author in question was or was not truly 
penetrated by the ‘‘ Russian spirit.”” For all Rus- 
sians, like their Western critics, agree that a very 
distinct Russian spirit exists, and may be dis- 
cerned both in their art and their social. organi- 
zation. But what the Russian spirit is, is a 
matter of eternal dispute. 

‘“‘Tf there were anything really Russian in 
Tolstoy’s novels they would not be so popular 
among foreigners,”’ said my Slavophile. « Tur- 
genieff is the only other Russian novelist read in 
the West. And Turgenieff was a Westerner. 
The only difference is that Tolstoy knows Russia 
better than Turgenieff, but he is no more a Rus- 
sian. Real Russian literature is incomprehensible 
to western Europeans. Nobody in France or in 
England reads real Russian literature, but every 
one reads Pushkin and Tolstoy, and thinks he 
knows everything about Russia. But atheism 
and German uniforms and anarchism are not 
Russian. Tolstoy is an atheist with a Western 
education; his sons are disguised in German uni- 
forms. ...’’ And my friend went on to give a 
highly imaginative account of the Tolstoy ménage, 
ending by giving his ideas of what a real Russian 
and a real reformer ought to be. 

‘‘ Father John, of Cronstadt, for mstance—he 
is a real Russian, and a really honest man. He 
is the really popular man in Russia. The mass 
of the Russian peasantry—even those who are his 
own neighbors, as he admits himself—distrust 
Tolstoy. But Father John? Who is it that 
gives every penny he earns tothe poor? Whois it 
that receives hundreds of letters every day from 






























































all parts of Russia asking for help and advice ? 
Who is visited every year by thousands of pil- 
grims? That is a very different thing from two 
palaces and ‘have all things in common.’” 
Views as distorted as these are very wide- 
spread among a certain class of Russians, who 
think that because Count Tolstoy does not go 
naked and starve to death, which would be the 
logical application of extreme Christianity, he is, 
therefore, a mere propagandist of rules of con- 
duct which hé knows it is impossible to observe. 
But to the question how far Tolstoy applies to his 
daily life the principles which he propagates the 
answer is really very simple. The dualism of 
Count Tolstoy’s mental equipment, which is the 
first thing noticed by a stranger, serves him in 
good turn here, and relieves him of the necessity 
of compounding with his conscience. For if, as 
an ethical teacher, he professes doctrines which, 
in the present state of things, it is impossible to 
apply consistently with efficiency as a worker and 
reformer, as a practical man he sees at once the 
limitations which must be placed upon these doc- 
trines. He is content to observe his abstract rule 
of life as far as is consistent with the highest 
efficiency as a worker and an example. He sees 
that if he were to observe his doctrines literally 
he might attain M. Pobyedonostseff’s ideal of 
‘the salvation of his own soul,” but his value as 
a reactive force would be destroyed. And he 
prefers to risk the loss of his own soul by com- 
pounding with practical life rather than to destroy 
the special opportunities afforded by the position 
which he holds in the world. Thus we see him 
daily denying all government, yet approving or 
condemning on their individual merits the actions 


of governments ; refusing to pay taxes, yet let- 


ting them be paid for him; despising industry, 
yet helping and sympathizing with industrial 
workmen ; and rejecting the rights of property, 
yet sometimes taking for his own writings money 
which he knows he can employ to better purpose 
than those who would otherwise gain the profits, 
as he did with his novel ‘‘ Resurrection,”? which 
was written for the purpose of raising funds to 
assist the emigrant Dukhobortsi. Everywhere 
the so-called teachings of Tolstoy are qualified by 
the necessities of his daily life. His rule of life 
is observed closely, but only when it does not 
diminish his power for practical good. 

Thus Tolstoy as a practical man is quite ready 
to act as intermediary between the peasants on 
his property and the local officials, though he flat- 
ly denies the right of the first to resistance or of 
the second to existence. Indeed, it is plain that 
the root of his doctrine, ‘‘ Resist not him that is 
evil,’ is with him little better than an ethical ab- 
straction. The vituperative condemnation of 
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wrongdoing can hardly be a part of ‘‘ Resist not 
him that is evil.” But Tolstoy is bitter in con- 
demnation ; and while he declares categorically 
that resistance can never be justified, he is the 
first to express sympathy with righteous revolt. 
It is quite true that in his articles and published 
letters he seldom commits himself to such sym- 
pathy. But these letters and articles are devoted 
to the abstract exposition of the underlying cause 
of political and social troubles. In his private 
conversation, regarding all questions from the 
practical point of view, he judges them in the 
light of their immediate rights and wrong. Thus, 
if you ask Count Tolstoy’s opinion on the subject 
of a particular war, he will unhesitatingly give a 
judgment as to which side is in the right, and 
even express satisfaction at any success they may 
gain. But ten minutes afterward ask him 
whether there is any exception to his doctrine, 
‘¢ Resist not him that is evil,” and he will answer 
unhesitatingly, ‘‘ No.” 

This capacity for compromise in the applica- 
tion of extreme opinions, the rarest of all quali- 
ties among really convinced social reformers, 
shows itself admirably in his family life. It is 
quite true that Count Tolstoy lives, if not in pal- 
aces, at least in houses which are infinitely better 
than those of ninety-nine out of a hundred of his 
countrymen. It is no less certain that primitive 
as is his dress, it is sufficient, and that cannot be 
said of the clothing of most Russian peasants, 
while his food, if simple, is certainly better and 
more regular. Black coffee is not a prime ne- 
cessity of life, neither are bicycles, but I have 
seen the count drinking coffee after dinner, and 
he bicycles and rides on horseback in the Mos- 
cow suburbs without any qualms of conscience. 
The fact is that Tolstoy, while retaining his con- 
victions, has long passed the first ardor of the re- 
former. ‘‘ Leave all and follow me,” he has learned 
is not a practical doctrine, or, if it is practicable, 
it is incompatible with the greatest usefulness. 
Even Shelley, who was the greatest embodiment of 
white-hot propaganda which the last century pro- 
duced, sometimes ate meat, and married two 
wives. And Tolstoy is quite ready to sacrifice 
an ounce of perfection for a pound of practical 
good. He has none of the egoism which would 
lead him to strive after the absolute realization 
of his own doctrines. Posterity has justified the 
judgment of Henri Quatre that a kingdom is 
worth a mass. And Tolstoy knows very well 
that an occasional deference to convention and 
the occupation of an eight-foot cubicle in a 
family mansion is a small price to pay for the 
devotion and assistance of his family, and the 
possession of funds for carrying on his work. 
His position may not be logical, but in the strug- 
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gle between logic and usefulness logic has lost. 
So he spends his time in the summer at his 
country home, plowing and reaping in the 
fields, helping the widow to gather in her crops, 
bargaining with tax-collectors on behalf of the 
poor, and giving his peasants sound practical ad- 
vice as to how best to carry on their work and 
resist extortion. The fact that he lives in a 
‘+ palace ”’ does not trouble his conscience in the 
least. And in his winter home at Moscow he 
does not consider it necessary to. sweep the snow 
from the front of his house. He knows that it is 
better both for his gospel and for its propagation 
that he should spend his time to the best advan- 
tage with his pen; and that, if his health de- 
mands exercise and recreation, it is no sin to 
possess a bicycle and a horse, even though these 
are luxuries undreamed of by the majority of the 
human race, 

All this is very characteristic, not only of Count 
Tolstoy, but of Russians in general. While the 
Russian is the very first to rush and put all his 
thoughts into immediate action,—a circumstance 
which makes the abstract revolutionary much 
more dangerous in Russia than elsewhere,—he is 
by no means a worshiper of absolute ideals either 
in thought or in action. As it is in Russian 
literature, it is very much in Russian life. The 
best Russian novels are distinguished from those 
of western Europe by the complete absence in 
the delineation of human character of absolute 
types of goodness or badness, beauty or ugliness. 
In all the writings of Tolstoy and Turgenieff 
there is not a single character personifying any 
absolute quality, whether good or bad. In the 
actions which they depict, there is the same dep- 
recation of extravagance. The fanatic and the 
man of fixed ideas invariably come to a bad end. 
A rational compromise between ideas and facts 
is the essential in useful work. his character- 
istic of Russian ideas is admirably illustrated in 
Turgenieff’s best-known novel, ‘‘ Virgin Soil.” 
The hero, Nezdanoff, the man of fixed ideas, 
breaks down when he attempts to apply them to 
life. But the same ideas, held in a less intense 
degree, and therefore more easily applicable to 
existing conditions, triumph in the hands of the 
practical factory manager, Solomin. It is said 
that one of Count Tolstoy’s favorite books is Mr. 
Morley’s work ‘“*On Compromise.” It is prob- 
ably true. His life is an admirable example of 
the application of extreme ideas to action. He 
lives as nearly according to the literal precepts 
of Christianity as it is possible for any man who 
values practical usefulness to do. But in the 
conflict between his ideas and the immediate 
needs of the world about him it is the practical 
side of his character which gains the victory. 
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V.—COUNT TOLSTOY AND THE 
RUSSIANS. 


What is Tolstoy’s real relationship to the peo- 
ple whom he serves and idealizes? What is the 
popular view of Tolstoy as an active social force ? 
We know that the official classes distrust and fear 
him ; and that as Marxism is the only gospel of 
educated non-official Russia, educated non-official 
Russia is content with admiring him as an artist 
and deriding him as a moralist and political phi- 
losopher. But Tolstoy himself puts his ethical 
teachings on the summit ; his novels at best have 
been only instruments, and, as he has many times 
declared of late, unfit instruments. He is the 
last man to set any store upon his reputation as 
an artist, and he has condemned unhesitatingly 
the whole theory of art upon which his earlier 
works were constructed. So, if we eliminate dis- 
trustful officials, and an educated class which re- 
spects moral courage and intercession for the 
weak but regards the Tolstoyan gospel with con- 
tempt, we are brought at once to the bed rock of 
Russian society—the people. What do the peo- 
ple, what do the peasants think? The peasants 
are inarticulate, and that is the first difficulty. 
To solve it satisfactorily would therefore require 
a knowledge of Russia which few Westerners 
possess. ‘Tolstoy has himself declared that many 
even of his own peasantry regard him merely as 
a horn of plenty and an intercessor in time of 
trouble. How the Russian peasant regards un- 
expected benefactors, he has shown in ‘ Resur- 
rection,” where Prince Nekliudoff fails utterly 
to convince his peasants of his good intentions ; 
and it is a fact that when at the emancipation of 
the serfs many enlightened proprietors wished to 
make a liberal distribution of their land the 
peasants drew back, fearing attempts at trickery. 
The legacy of distrust left by serfdom is strong 
among Russians to-day. I remember myself see- 
ing a German traveler in Nijni Novgorod offer- 
ing cigars all round to a group of bargees from 
the Oka, and being repulsed with the incredulous 
grin to which one treats a thimblerigger. There 
is, of course, no doubt whatever that the Russian 
peasant is highly responsive to kindly treatment 
when once he can be convinced that it is disin- 
terested. But he requires convincing, and Tolstoy 


has not entirely escaped the fate which overtook 


his predecessor. 

But how do the peasants regard Tolstoy as a 
reformer and propagandist? I made many ef- 
forts to solve this question. In Moscow he was 
well known, at least by appearance, and there 
were few whose attention had not been attracted 
by the sight of an aged peasant riding round the 
suburbs in the twilight, mounted on an excellent 
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horse, and sitting it with the air of a nobleman and 
soldier. But among the muzhiks—and Moscow, 
the Russians say, is ‘‘a city of muzhiks ”— 
there was very little appreciation of the fact that 
a great man dwelled in Israel. ‘The most appre- 
ciative answer which I ever received from a mu- 
zhik was that ‘‘he is a good barin.” This peas- 
sant had read “ War and Peace,” and also a little 
pamphlet by the count on sobriety, which he 
condemned on the excellent ground, ‘‘ Yes, but 
Gosudar Imperator drinks champagne.” Among 
most of the muzhiks there was a singular una- 
nimity of suspicious fear. Some condemned 
him as a besbozhnik, or atheist, and others told 
the most absurd stories as to his relations with 
the government, one informing me coolly that he 
was paid by the authorities to encourage mili- 
tary service. In short, the great mass seemed 
utterly ignorant, of everything except Tolstoy’s 
name and his practice of wearing peasant’s 
clothes. 

There is no doubt that this lack of influence, 
combined with his celebrity abroad, accounts 
largely for the indulgence with which Tolstoy is 
treated by the Russian Government. As a phi- 
losopher, Tolstoy has certainly more disciples in 
the smallest of European states than in his own 
great country. From practical Tolstoyism tlie 
tussian Government has hitherte had little to 
fear. Anti-militarism is really the only appli- 
cable part of his teaching, and the anti-military 
sects of Russia are much older than Tolstoy, and 
in no way traceable to him, though he has cer- 
tainly gained them much moral support by his 
writings in the foreign press. It is a very strange 
thing, and quite characteristic of Kurope’s outlook 
on Russia, that these sects are encouraged in 
countries where military service, or war taxes, 
which Tolstoy himself regards as precisely the 
same thing, are obligatory. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, says Tolstoy, is entitled to the severest 
condemnation for upholding conscription ; but 
this condemnation is equally deserved by every 
other country, whether it maintains a conscript 
or a volunteer army. But having once estab- 
lished conscription, Tolstoy recognizes that it is 
an absurdity for Westerners to condemn the 
Russian Government for refusing to recognize 
conscientious objections, no such objections being 
listened to for a moment in any other country. 
Tolstoy sees this more keenly than most persons, 
and pays scant attention to expressions of sym- 
pathy coming from abroad. 

Tolstoy’s influence certainly has tended to in- 
crease abroad ; why has it not increased com- 
mensurately in his own country? ‘the novelty 
and uncompromising character of his doctrines, 
when stated in the abstract, have attracted for- 
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eigners. But in Russia the novelty is not so 
great. Tolstoy is not a pioneer in Russia. The 


democratic faith in the people which, rather than 
Christianity, is the practical basis of his gospel, 
is many years older than Tolstoy. The great 
Russian social movement of the middle of last 
century, of which Tolstoy is but the heritor, 
produced a host of enlightened men and women 
such as he, who succeeded in doing for a time 
what he has done for a lifetime—in undergoing 
the process of oprostchenie, becoming first of all 
simple. These people were as well aware as Tol- 
stoy that only through simplicity they could make 
themselves one with the people, and that only by 
sharing the burdens of their lives could they lift 
up out of the dust a people to whom all appeals 
from above would have been addressed in vain. 
Turgenieff, the historian of the movement, shows 
us how this movement ended in disillusion and 
disenchantment. It was too ardent to last, and 
too little in accord with actuality to succeed even 
for atime. Turgenieff’s dreamer of high dreams, 
who could find community with the muzhiks only 
by drinking himself to intoxication in their com- 
pany, was a characteristic type. Even the prac- 
tical Bazarof, who admitted no dreams and no 
ideals, found that the muzhik could not under- 
stand his language. The emulators of Turge- 
nieff’s heroes in real life had no more success. 
Suicide, Siberia, and expatriation were the ends 
of most. But the first ardor of this reforming 
movement had been exhausted before Tolstoy 
came under its influence, and the one Russian 
who succeeded in showing how far identification 
with the people was practicable has therefore had 
few imitators in his own country. 

It is very remarkable that Tolstoy should have 
succeeded so far where his predecessors have 
failed. He came of a family whose habits, we 
are told, were so luxurious that his grandfather 
sent his linen to be washed in Holland ; his edu- 
cation was unfavorable; he was hampered by 
family attachments, and he began to change his 
views at a time when the old ardor for self-sacri- 
fice had been killed by failure and disenchant- 
ment. Moreover, as a practical man, he had al- 
ways a clear idea of the limitations of Russian 
popular life. The real explanation of his success 
seems to be that he was never led away by re- 
formatory zeal. He had taken the peasant Suta- 
yeff as a model and master himself, and he re- 
garded the peasant’s life, not as something to be 
raised and lifted up to his own level, but as an 
ideal already materialized. The earlier reformers 
had regarded the Russian peasantry as so much 
valuable raw material, which would display its 
true value when impregnated with revolutionary 
moral and political ideas. Tolstoy never had any- 
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thing to do with revolution; and in morals he 
found a better standard among the peasants than 
anywhere else. He was convinced that culture 
had nothing to do with morality, and he became 
therefore a pupil rather than a master in the great 
peasant school. 

it is plainly that which differentiates Tolstoy 
from the hundreds of other educated Russians 
who devote their lives to the people and earn in 
return nothing better than the reputation of 
‘¢characters,” and the benevolent contempt of 
peasants who do not understand them, and whom 
they do not understand. But Tolstoy found not 
only his ethical but also his #sthetic doctrines 
realized among the people. The common life, 
he says, is not only the basis of all true morals, 
but of all true art. What cannot be understood 
by the simplest, he argues again and again, is not 
true art. Art requires no commentary ; it is in- 
fective in its nature, and if it is not, it is not 
true art. It is a ‘*means of communion,” ‘a 
condition of human life.” The remark made by 
another celebrated Russian, that Turgenieff’s 
“Recollections of a Sportsman” had exhausted 
the life of the people, awakened his wrath, and 
he asked, indignantly : 

‘« The life of the people exhausted ?—the life 
of the people with its manifold labors, its dan- 
gers on sea and land, its relations with employ- 
ers, leaders, companions, with men of other 
faiths and nationalities, its travels, its struggles 
with nature, with wild beasts, its relations to 
domestic animals, its work in the forest, on the 
steppes, in fields and gardens, its family rela- 
tions, its dealings with fellow-workers, its bear- 
ing to economical questions, to intellectual prob- 
lems, all the problems of life for self and family, 
—all these interests, all permeated with religious 
sentiments . . . is this to be regarded as ex- 
hausted, and to make way for descriptions of 
how one hero kissed his lady’s hand, another 
her arm, a third in some other way,—is this to 
be given up for that other art whose only ob- 
jects are to flatter pride, dissipate ennuz, and de- 
velop eroticism ?” 

This is not art, he says. As the life of the 
people is the best of all lives, the art which the 
people create, and which is created by students 
and imitators of the people, is the best of all art. 
Tolstoy’s ideas of art and morals are thus com- 
plementary and mutually indispensable, and his 
productiveness as an artist, in the sense under- 
stood by himself, is multiplied by his mode of 
life. The work which he does in the fields, his 
long tramps from village to village, his visits to 
night-refuges and prisons, his teaching of peas- 
ants at his country home, his stories and fables 
written specially for the people, his popular works 


on science and on morals, not only form a part 
of what he regards as the ideal life, but a part 
also of the necessary equipment of the true artist. 

Yet it would be untrue to say that Tolstoy as 
a teacher enjoys a wide influence among any 
Russian class. What the future will do with his 
doctrines, no one can say. At present, the masses 
of the Russian people are far too susceptible to 
mystical emotions to find any attraction in a 
rationalistic guide still in the flesh. But if they 
remain in their present state of culture, fifty 
years hence they will be quite capable of reviving 
Tolstoyism as a religious cult, with its founder 
endowed with supernatural attributes somewhere 
in the background, and around his name a great 
tangle of traditions which Tolstoy would regard 
with horror. Meantime, Tolstoy as a man, in 
his immediate circle, enjoys much greater honor 
than a prophet in a wider sphere. 

But if Tolstoy is not a great influence in Rus- 
sia, what is his value as a representative of Rus- 
sian ideas? The first thing notable is that his 
philosophy, even although he finds its germs 
more widespread in Russia than anywhere else, 
is a general human philosophy in its application, 
and is even more generally comprehensible than 
his art. Yet Tolstoy is really a very faithful 
representative of Russian life. If Tolstoy has 
never made a Russian sect, the Russian sects 
have made Tolstoy. He is a pupil, not a teach- 
er, in his own country. It is only abroad that 
Tolstoy stands as a revolutionary apostle of novel 
moral ideas. His relation to his own country- 
men is that he expresses, divested of mysticism, 
the practical religion which animates a large pro- 
portion of Russian sectarians, Dukhobortsi, Molo- 
kani, Stundists, and Vagabonds. How far he is 
right in declaring that the masses of his country- 
men are informed by the same spirit is another 
question. And even if he is right in this, is he 
righf in regarding racial conditions as the deter. 
mining factor, and not merely a low state of 
culture? Either view seems to strike at the gen- 
eral applicability of his doctrines. If the Rus- 
sian peasant is really the spiritual salt of the 
earth by history and race, what of the other 
races? If he is merely a better man because he 
leads a primitive life, what of his future, and 
what of the future of the advanced races? For 
Tolstoy is no dreamer, and he knows very well 
that the machine even of ‘false civilization ”’ 
cannot be stopped. The answers to these ques. 
tions put to Tolstoy the practical man are given 
by Tolstoy the academic thinker, who replies 
that consequences matter nothing, as they mat- 
tered nothing to the preacher of asceticism in 
‘¢The Kreuzer Sonata.’’ Let each man settle 
‘vith his own conscience. The rest may perish. 
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FACE OF PALISADES, FROM THE RIVER ROAD AT ENGLEWOOD. 


PRESERVING THE HUDSON PALISADES. 


HE preservation for public use and enjoy- 
ment of places possessing scenic or his- 
toric interest in an unusual degree is a matter 
about which the people of different sections of 
the United States might well vie with one an- 
other in showing intelligent and patriotic con- 
cern. Each good example ought to be widely 
heralded, in order to stimulate activity in other 
quarters. This magazine has on many occa- 
sions done what it could to further such work in 
general and in particular ; and its pages are open 
from time to time for the record of projects ac- 
complished or the encouragement of movements 
set on foot. It was with especial gratification 
several months ago that we were able to an- 
nounce as a practical certainty that the famous 
Palisades of the Hudson were to be redeemed 
from all risk of further defacement, and that 
they were to be treated and developed in the fu- 
ture as an extended parkway, under the joint 
control of permanent commissions of the States 
of New York and New Jersey. The steps 
which remained to be taken to make the Pali- 
sades Park a legal as well as a practical certainty 
have now been completed. 
It is nearly three centuries since Hudson and 
his men sailed up the river and discovered the 


varied wonders of its unrivaled shores, and for 
more than two hundred and fifty years white men 
have been living on the summit of the great Pali- 
sades’ escarpment, and also on the facing east 
bank. And yet until recently that notable region, 
like several others in the immediate vicinity of 
New York City, has been very much neglected. 
One might safely assert without fear of contra- 
diction that of the New Yorkers who are accus- 
tomed to vacation travel and exploration, ten 
times as many have visited the rugged cliffs and 
precipices of mountain scenery in Europe as have 
made themselves at all familiar with the wonder- 
ful ridge of basaltic rocks that forms the west 
bank of the Hudson for a distance of some twen- 
ty-five miles,—at least a dozen miles of which 
lies opposite the territory now comprised. within 
the actual municipal limits of the metropolis. 
Yet although so few people have known the 
Palisades in an intimate way, the whole traveling 
world has been familiar with the great rocky 
wall, with its tree-covered slope of accumulated 
talus and débris at the base, and with the af- 
forested sky-line at the top. This noble scene 
has been one of the charms of a steamboat ride 
on the Hudson, and one of the advertised at- 
tractions of travel on the New York Central 

















Railroad, which follows the water’s edge on the 
east bank of the river. This year it is likely 
that more people will see the Hudson River and 
its beauties than in any previous season for a 
long time, by reason of the fact that much of 
the travel to the Pan-American Exposition will 
take the Hudson River route, whether by boat 
or by rail. 

While undoubtedly the water’s edge at the 
foot of the Palisades affords a very rare oppor- 
tunity for a beautiful driveway, with attractive 
landscape treatment of the narrow strip of land 
of irregular width and character that has been 
formed at the base of the cliffs, there was no 
pressing reason for the creation of a Palisades 
Park until a very few years ago. Urgency in 
this matter was due entirely to the fact that there 
had come to be a market for the peculiar trap 
rock that constitutes the Palisades ridge; and 
accordingly there had come into existence several 
very extensive quarries, supplied with powerful 
modern machinery for converting the hard igne- 
ous rock into paving-blocks and broken stone for 
making macadamized roads. These quarries were 
operating on a large scale, using giant powder or 
dynamite to blast down huge masses of the rock 
with which to feed the crushers below ; and the 
situation enabled them to load from their own 
docks into great scows and thus obtain cheap 
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PALISADES, FROM ABOUT ONE MILE SOUTH OF THE STATE 
LINE, LOOKING NORTH. 


water transportation. The trap-rock formation, 
however, is of great enough extent and sufficient 
recurrence in the general vicinity of New York 
to supply the market for many centuries to come 
without the necessity of destroying one of the 
most majestic and beautiful stretches of natural 
scenery to be found in the whole world. 

Thus there came about, some years ago, a very 
active and also very proper agitation against the 
blasting of the Palisades, particularly -in the 














PRESERVING THE HUDSON PALISADES. 


FACE OF PALISADES AT COYTESVILLE, FROM THE BULKHEAD. 


neighborhood of Fort Lee, which is a Revolu- 
tionary relic on the Palisades just opposite Fort 
Washington, and about two miles north of 


Grant’s Tomb, But agitation against the blast- 
ing, while useful in arousing public opinion to 
the desirability of some action for preserving the 
Palisades, did not seem to point out any effective 
remedy. The quarrymen owned the land and 
were within their legal rights in making com- 
merce of the Palisades and disposing of them by 
the cubic yard. There were only two things 
that could be done by those who wished to stop 
the blasting and save the scenery. One was to 
buy out the quarrymen by private agreement, 
and the other was to secure legislation which 
would render possible the condemnation of ‘the 
land for public uses. 

The situation was rendered more difficult by 
the fact that whereas the more important part of 
the stretch of the Palisades lay within the juris- 
diction of the State of New Jersey, it was visi- 
ble only from the State of New York; and the 
question of preservation was of comparatively 
little concern to the great majority of the people 


of the State of New Jersey. One possible solu- 
tion tnat seemed hopeful for a time lay in the 
direction of the national government. It was 
proposed to persuade Congress to accept the co- 
operation of the States of New Jersey and New 
York in converting the Palisades, with the adja- 
cent shore-line and riparian rights, into a national 
military and naval reservation. Bills to this ef- 
fect were introduced in the legislatures and in 
Congress ; but it was scarcely possible to ad- 
vance any conclusive argument to show that the 
people of the United States had any actual mili- 
tary or naval reasons for taking up the project, 
and it was perfectly evident that the thing sought 
to be secured was not in fact the establishment 
of a military or naval reservation, but merely to 
find a way to put a permanent end to the devas- 
tations of a few quarrymen. 

Gradually it became plain enough that round- 
about methods of that kind must be given up, 
and that the matter must be dealt with in a direct 
and businesslike fashion. ‘The true method was 
found in the proposal to establish an interstate 
park reservation by joint or identical action of 
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MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY PALISADES COMMISSION. 


the two States concerned. Friends of the project 
first decided what it was really necessary to do, 
and then worked out a plan by which to accom- 
plish the results. In the spring of 1900 the two 
legislatures passed acts identical in their general 
provisions, ‘‘ to provide for the selection, location, 
appropriation, and management of certain lands 
along the Palisades of the Hudson River for an 
interstate park, and thereby to preserve the sce- 
nery of the Palisades.’”’ The New York act au- 
thorized the governor to appoint ten commission- 
ers, five of whom should be citizens of the State 
of New York. The New Jersey act in like man- 
ner authorized the governor to appoint ten com- 








missioners, five of whom should be citizens of 
New Jersey. By a prearranged plan each gov- 
ernor appointed the five men selected by the other 
governor, and thus the two boards, each having 
ten members, were made up of the same individ- 
uals, although differently organized. 

The general initiative has naturally and proper- 
ly been taken by the New York board, under the 
presidency of Mr. George W. Perkins, of the 
New York Life Insurance Company and also of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. The New Jersey 


board is under the presidency of Coil. Edwin A. 
Stevens, of Hoboken, a prominent member of a 
family far famed for public spirit and philan- 
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thropy, and whose name will always be perpetu- 
ated in the Stevens Institute. One of the most 
valued and distinguished members of the board is 


the Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, who belongs to both’ 


States alike, but who serves as a New Jersey 
member of these two commissions. The New 
York members besides Mr. Perkins are Messrs. 
Ralph Trautmann, J. Du Pratt White, Nathan 
F. Barrett, and D. McNeely Stauffer; and the 
New Jersey members besides Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Hewitt are Messrs. Franklin W. Hopkins, 
Abram De Ronde, and W. A. Linn. At the 
time when these boards were authorized, more 
than a year ago, no money was appropriated ex- 
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cept for expenses, —$10,000 by the New York 
Legislature and $5,000 by that of New Jersey. 
At that time the principal devastation was being 
wrought by a certain quarry near Fort Lee, and 
the immediate task of the commission was to get 


the work stopped. It was found that instead of 
beginning with condemnation proceedings the 
better way was to buy the quarry out; and it was 
resolved to use the $5,000 contributed by New 
Jersey for the necessary work of making surveys 
and maps, examining titles, etc., while it was 
decided that the $10,000 given by New York 
should be used as an initial payment to the quarry- 
men in consideration of a six months’ option on 
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their property at an agreed price. This price 
was fixed at something more than $130,000. 
Thus the most objectionable quarrying was 
brought to an end, and the commissioners gained 
time in which to mature their plans. They 
consulted the principal property-owners along 
the Palisades line, and found most of them en- 
tirely ready to enter into the plans of the com- 
mission and to deed to the public without com- 
pensation as much as they owned of the face of 
the cliffs, on condition that they should be paid 
at the rate of $500 an acre for the land that they 
owned at the base of the Palisades, and a uni- 
form price of $10 per lineal foot for such riparian 
rights as some of them possessed,—that is to 
say, the adjacent land under water. This uni- 
form arrangement having been accepted by the 
owners of the greater part of the stretch of the 
Palisades that it was proposed to acquire, it 
would evidently be feasible for the commission- 
ers in the future to make use of their powers of 
condemnation to secure the remaining tracts. 
When the legislatures convened last winter, the 
commissioners were prepared to report that if 
the two States would make appropriations suffi- 
cient to insure the purchase of the edgewater 
lands from Fort Lee northward to Huyler’s 
Landing, a distance of some three or four miles, 
certain private individuals would contribute the 
sum of approximately $125,000 necessary to com- 
plete the purchase of the particular quarries that 
had been doing most harm. The State of New 
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York was asked to give $400,000, and the State 
of New Jersey $100,000. Not to go farther into 
financial details, it suffices to say that Governor 
Odell of New York took the same broad and 
generous interest in the subject that his prede- 
cessor, Governor Roosevelt, had shown, and the 
Governor of New Jersey manifested a like spirit. 
Both legislatures made satisfactory appropria- 
tions, and the private funds that had been prom- 
ised for the purchase of the quarry were promptly 
forthcoming. ‘The giver proved to be Mr, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, whose benefactions are not 
much heralded and are greater and more-humer- 
ous than most people suspect. 

The commissioners have large discretionary 
powers ; and, while they will not try at once to 
accomplish much more than the acquisition of the 
absolutely necessary land and the construction of 
a driveway at the foot of the Palisades, it will be 
possible in the years to come to do many inter- 
esting things, one after another, by way of de- 
tailed development of the natural and artificial 
possibilities of the tract which has come under 
their control. As projected at present, the Pali. 
sades Park will include something more than a 
thousand acres of land. Most of the park, ob- 
viously, is vertical rather than horizontal, and 
does not therefore add appreciably to the acreage. 
There are now ferries from One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street to Fort Lee, and from Yon- 
kers to a point known as Alpine. It is hoped 
by the commissioners that when the road im- 
provements are made there will be additional 
ferries, 

There are various localities of histori¢e note, and 
some surviving houses and relics also that possess 
interest of a personal or historical character. All 
these things must, of course, add their touches 
of attraction to the development of the park. 
Some information of an especially interesting 
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character has been supplied to us by Mr. Cady, 
the distinguished architect of New York, who 
has long had a beautiful summer home on the 
Palisades, and who is conversant with all the 
history and tradition of the region. The para- 
graphs that follow have been derived wholly from 
Mr. Cady’s fund of information. 

The earliest settlers of the Palisades, so far as 
can be ascertained, were a few straggling Dutch- 
men who had deserted the manors of Westches- 
ter and found a rude refuge upon the cliffs. At 
certain points there came in time to be very tol- 
erable roads down the mountain, to enable mar- 
ket gardeners of the valley (west of the Palisades) 
to get their “truck” to the river, from which it 
could be floated to the markets of Manhattan. 

A road of this kind existed at Fort Lee, an- 
other at what is now known as Alpine, opposite 
Yonkers, which was then known as “Closter 
Landing.” At the foot of this road, by the 
river, were three taverns or road-houses, one of 
which is still standing. These three houses were 
in active service while as yet there was not a 
house in what is now known as Yonkers. 

During the Revolutionary War, several Eng- 
lish battleships anchored off ‘‘Closter Landing,” 
and on one occasion sent a band of men ashore 
to collect firewood. A party of Dutchmen in 
the valley getting news of it, organized, and 
stealthily descended and took the gang away 
prisoners, the war vessels not daring to fire on 
them lest they kill their own men. During the 
war, Cornwallis’ army is said to have ascended 
this Alpine road, dragging their cannon after 
them, as they pressed on across Jersey. 

As the war closed, many of the Frenchmen 
who had been associated with the foreign officers 
who aided Washington settled in these parts, 
and we still find the names Dubois, 'Tavanier, 
Chevatier, as well as a plenty of Dutch names, — 
Van Skiver, Van Valen, Van Buskirk, etc. 


PRESERVING THE HUDSON PALISADES. 


PALISADES AT SHADYSIDE, FROM THE CHEMICAL WORKS, 





PALISADES, FROM THE ERIE DOCK AT WEEHAWKEN. 


For years, however, the region of the Palisades 
was as unknown to the general public as the 
heart of Africa. 

One day in the early sixties, as Mrs. Charles 
Nordhoff (the wife of the eminent writer and 
journalist) was visiting a friend in Yonkers, she 
was seized with a keen curiosity to know what 
this region was like, and later, with two or 
three friends, rowed across the river and toiled 
up the mountain. She found that, instead of a 
flat platform of rock, it was a region beautifully 
diversified with hill and dale, well wooded with 
fine trees, and possessing points with views of 
the most charming and picturesque character. 

One man of culture and leisure had already 
made his home there, Mr. Frank Miles, a most 
enthusiastic botanist, who found a remarkable 
flora on the cliffs, —owing, as he said, to the influ- 
ence of the union of the two rock formations (the 
trap rock of the cliff and the sandstone of the 
valley). The Nordhoffs were so fascinated with 
this beautiful region that they settled there and 
gathered several intimate friends around them 
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as neighbors. Later, largely through their ef- 
forts, the stone church was built, which, with its 
pretty grounds, is the pride of the region. 

The charm of this part of the country has 
drawn hither many people of artistic callings. 
Here are the homes of Howard Christy, the fa- 
mous illustrator; J. Cleveland Cady, the archi- 
tect ; Frederick and Charles Lamb, mural dec- 
orators ; and, until recently, J. Massey Rhind, 
the sculptor. The family of the late General 
Stryker have a picturesque place here, as wild 
as a bit of the Adirondacks. Franklin Hopkins, 
the banker, who has taken an active interest in 
the: preservation of the Palisades, has a place a 
little west of the cliffs. William 8. Opdyke, 
prominent in the affairs of the New York Uni- 
versity, has a very complete and charming home. 
That of Mr. Cady is in quaintest old Dutch style, 
the furniture and fittings throughout being an- 
tique, many of them from Holland a couple of 
centuries back. 

The Palisades, at Alpine, are some four hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the river. From the 
edge of the cliff to where the descent to the val- 
ley commences is a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile, more or less. 

The view to the west as one gradually passes 















down the mountain is very charming. The fer- 
tile valley of Overpeck, with the Shawangunk 
Mountains in the distance, and the river like a 
silver thread winding through it, form a scene, 
especially at sunset, not easily to be forgotten. 

The proposed park embraces all the land at the 
foot of the cliff. In some cases this is a com- 
paratively narrow strip ; in others it spreads out, 
covering many acres of ground, as at ‘‘Cape 
Klyaway,” the quaint fishing settlement under 
Mr. Cady’s place, at Alpine. The charm of a 
fine road, sheltered all the afternoon from the 
sun by the great cliffs, with changing views of 
the broad river that flows alongside, will proba- 
bly surpass that of any drive in the country. At 
certain points land is to be secured on the cliff, 
and electricity will make access to such points of 
observation easy. It is proposed that the road- 
way shall have a separate path for equestrians, 
and another for bicycles. It will extend from 
Fort Lee to Nyack, at the former point connect- 
ing with the fine Hudson County Boulevard, thus 
extending the drive to Bergen Point at the south. 
Fine roads are proposed from Tuxedo and other 
points which will connect with the river drive, 
opening up wonderful possibilities within easy 
reach of the great city. 





THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL INSTITUTION. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


HE vast educational activity of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is but little 
understood. In almost every Government de- 
partment and bureau at Washington, prolonged 
scientific investigations are continually carried 
on, in order that governmental action itself may 
be more intelligent and more efficient, and the 
general welfare of the people promoted. The 
United States Geological Survey is a great scien- 
tific undertaking, fitted to rank with the univer- 
sities of the world by reason of the scope and 
character of its researches. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Army Medical Museum and 


laboratories, and the Smithsonian Institution and’ 


its dependencies are constantly engaged in simi- 
lar work. The Department of Agriculture is one 
vast school of pure and applied science. It has 
been estimated that the Government appropriates 
not less than three million dollars annually for 
scientific investigation and the application of its 
results. This sum would almost maintain the 
three great urban universities of the country— 
Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago—for a year. 





As a consequence of this activity, many highly 
trained scientific men have been attracted to enter 
the Government service at Washington, and they 
constitute a very large proportion of the scientific 
investigators of the United States. Their posi- 
tions are secure, and their work goes on without 
interruption from year to year, apart from public 
notice, and yet with results of the highest theoret- 
ical value and practical importance. While the 
Congress carries on this work for governmental 
purposes only, it indicated as long ago as 1892, 
in a joint resolution approved April 12 of that 
year, that the Government’s large collections 
illustrative of the various arts and sciences, and 
its facilities for scientific and literary research, 
were to be held accessible to the investigators 
and students of any institution of higher educa- 
tion then existing or thereafter established in the 
District of Columbia. By an almost unnoticed 
but most important provision incorporated in the 
general deficiency bill passed at the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and approved 
March 3, 1901, the privileges given by the joint 
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President Arthur T. Hadley, 
of Yale. 





Butler, of Columbia. 


resolution of April 12, 1892, to investigators and 
students of institutions in the District of Colum- 
bia were extended to ‘‘scientific investigators 
and to duly qualified individuals, students, and 
graduates of institutions of learning in the several 
States and Territories, as well as in the District 
of Columbia, under such rules and restrictions as 
the heads of the departments and bureaus men- 
tioned may prescribe.” This wise and generous 
provision of law at once opened the way for a 
new step in the development of higher education 
in the United States. 

How were qualified students in Maine or New 
York, or Iowa or California, to know just what 
opportunities for study and research were open 
to them at Washington? To whom were they 
to apply for information, guidance, and direc- 
tion? By whom was their work at Washington 
to be supervised and recorded in case they might 
wish to offer it to the university of their choice 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a 
higher degree? In what way were they to be 
brought together so as to develop the esprit de 
corps which is to be found in every genuine stu- 
dent-body ? The Congress had made no provi- 
sion for any of these things, and in the nature of 
the case could make none without a violent de- 
parture from all precedent. The new opportuni- 
ties created a new need, and that need is to be 
met by the Washington Memorial Institution, 
incorporated on May 17, 1901, and formally or- 
ganized on June 38. 

The Washington Memorial Institution is the 
direct outcome of the activities of the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences and of the George 
Washington Memorial Association, the latter 
body being an organization of women ‘to aid in 
securing in the city of Washington, D. C., the 
increase of opportunities for higher education, as 
recommended by George Washington, the first 
President of the United States, in his various 
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President Charles W. Dab- 
ney, of Tennessee. 





President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago. 





messages to Congress,”’ and so forth. The plan 
has been worked out in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the universities and other scientific 
bodies, and with their hearty codperation and 
approval. It has the merits of simplicity and of 
not duplicating any existing form of educational 
effort. 

The name, Washington Memorial Institution, 
is self-explanatory. It recalls to mind the in- 
sistent wish of Washington, expressed in his 
will, and in letters to Adams, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson, Hamilton, Governor Brooke of 
Virginia, and to the commissioners of the fed- 
eral district, that proper provision for higher 
education at the capital itself should be made by 
the Government. 

The object of the Institution is to utilize the- 
scientific and other resources of the Government 
in Washington for advanced study and research, 
and to codperate to that end with universities, 
colleges, learned societies, and individuals. In 
other words, it is to supply the need which has 
been pointed out above. It will ascertain, year 
by year, just what the opportunities for students 
are at Washington, and will publish them to the 
world ; it will receive and enroll students who 
offer themselves, and direct them to the places 
which await them ; it will record their work and 
its results, and, when requested, will certify these 
to any institution of learning. It will keep in 
touch with the universities, scientific schools, and 
colleges on the one hand, and with the depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government on the 
other. In this way it will, it may be hoped, 
promote the interests and the ideals of both. 

The property, policy, management, and con- 
trol of the Institution are vested in a board of 
fifteen trustees, composed as follows : 

Edwin A. Alderman, president of Tulane Uni- 
versity ; Alexander Graham Bell, regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution ; Nicholas Murray But- 
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ler, professor of philosophy and education in Co- 
lumbia University ; Charles W. Dabney, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee ; Daniel Coit 
Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale Uni- 
versity ; William R. Harper, president of Chicago 
University ; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, regent of 
the University of California; Mrs. Archibald 
Hopkins, president of the George Washington 
Memorial Association; C. Hart Merriam, chief 
of the United States Biological Survey ; Cyrus 
Northrop, president of the University of Minne- 
sota; Henry 8. Pritchett, president of the Mas. 
sachusetts Institute of Technology ; George M. 
Sternberg, surgeon-general, United States army ; 
Charles D. Walcott, director of the United States 


Geological Survey; and Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor. It will be 


seen that on this board the universities, the scien- 
tific schools, the land-grant colleges, the State 
universities, and the scientific work of the Govern- 
ment are all represented, and thereby the codpera- 
tion of all those important interests is assured. 
More significant still is the fact that Mr. Gilman, 
who has just retired from the presidency of the 
Johns Hopkins University after a quarter-cen- 
tury of eminent service, has been tendered and 
has accepted the directorship of the Institution, 
and will take up the duties of the office in the 
autumn. Under his guidance the new work will 
grow on sound lines and by wise measures, and 
will have from the outset, as it will deserve, the 
confidence of the country and of the officers of 
the Government. Mr. Gilman’s fitness for his 
new post is unique, and it is a happy coincidence 
that just as he lays down the heavy burden of 
the presidency of a great university these lighter, 
though hardly less responsible, duties fall to his 
lot. 

While the detailed policy of the Washington 
Memorial Institution is yet to be mapped out, 
some things are assured by the facts of the case 











PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


(Who has been chosen as director of the Washington Me- 
morial Institution.) 


and by the character of tiie board of trustees. It 
is certain that the Institution will be independent 
of Government support or control, and that it 
will appeal for support to those men and women 
who are ambitious to aid the higher learning and 
the development of science. The Institution 
might well be made the agency through which 
to administer a fund for the endowment of gen- 
eral scientific research similar to that which Mr. 
Rockefeller has created for the endowment of 
research in medicine. The trustees would cer- 
tainly be able to arrange that investigations sup- 
ported by such a fund might be carried on in 
part at the universities and in part in the Govern. 
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Surgeon-General George M. Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
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ment laboratories, as the necessities of each par- 
ticular investigation might require. In this way 
the highest type of institutional codperation 
would be promoted. 

It may be assumed that the trustees of the 
Washington Memorial Institution will so shape 
their work as to carry out to the fullest extent 
the declared policy of the Congress, and there- 
fore that the sole test for the admission of stu- 
dents will be capacity and fitness. The students 
will naturally be mature men and women, trained 
for the most part in existing colleges and uni- 
versities, and capable of undertaking special in- 
vestigations either under direction or independ- 
ently. Not afew of the students will certainly 
be candidates for higher degrees at American or 
foreign universities who are carrying on their 
studies wholly or in part at Washington. Others 
will be those who have taken the highest degrees 
and are desirous of pursuing farther some special 
topic of investigation. There will be students of 
history, of diplomacy, and of social science as 
well as of the physical and natural sciences. No 
degrees will be offered or conferred by the Insti- 
tution ; it will be an aid and adjunct to universi- 
ties, but not a new university or a torso of one. 
Through the existence of the Institution, the 
educational resources of the Government are 
practically added to those which are now pos- 
sessed by the several universities of the country, 
the smallest and the largest alike. To that ex- 
tent anew governmental endowment of higher 
education becomes available for students through- 
out the United States. 

While the Washington Memorial Institution is 
in no sense a university, yet it meets all that is 
generally held to be reasonable in the demand for 
the establishment of a statutory national univer- 
sity at Washington, clothed with full degree-con- 
ferring powers. ‘lhe movement for a national 
university of that type dates from Washington 
himself, and it has received respectable support 
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and called out not a little generous sentiment in 
its favor ever since. Meanwhile, however, con- 
ditions have entirely changed. Universities of a 
wholly new order have come into being, and the 
United States has its share of them. These great 
institutions, north, south, east, and west, are na- 
tional in the very best sense,—national in their 
constituencies, national in their support, national 
in their policies, and national in their sympathies. 
They have sprung direct from the wishes and de- 
sires of the people, by that personal initiative 
which is the Anglo-Saxon’s way of beginning to 
build his most characteristic institutions. They 
supply—and, taken together, far more than sup- 
ply—the needed opportunities for higher study 
and research in the United States. To add to 
their number would not be to do the wisest or 
most necessary thing in the field of education, 
and to add to their number at public expense 
would be quite unjustifiable. 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to real- 
ize the many opportunities for work at Washing- 
ton of a genuine university character which the 
activities of the Government offer, and it is un- 
wise not to make use of those opportunities. To 
bring into existence an additional full university 
organization for this purpose would be to raise 
more problems than would be solved. It was the 
part of educational statesmanship to devise an 
easier and a better way to accomplish the same 
result. This has been done, and the Washington 
Memorial Institution is the outcome. 

Only the happiest results may be expected to 
follow from the establishment of these new rela- 
tions between the universities and the Govern- 
ment scientists. Each has something to learn 
from the methods and purposes of the other, and 
neither can possibly lose through a broadening of 
outlook. Under Mr. Gilman’s direction, the 
cause of scientific research and of the applications 
of that research to practical problems may con- 
fidently be expected to take a long stride forward. 





THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM IN MANCHURIA. 


BY PROFESSOR G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
(Of Oberlin College.) 


O far as we can see, the United States is more 
interested in the future of Manchuria than 
any other nation is, except Russia, and possibly 
Japan; for we already have pretty largely a 
monopoly of the Manchurian trade. According 
to the last report of the British consul at New- 
chwang, two-thirds of the imports into China the 
year before the war were from America, the 
value of the cotton cloths alone from America 
amounting to nearly $8,000,000. The Russians 
themselves were also among the best patrons of 
American trade, a large part of the material for 
the construction of the railroad being purchased 
in America. We rode out of Port Arthur on a 
train drawn by a Philadelphia locomotive, over 
rails made in Baltimore, which were laid on ties 
that came from Oregon. In Harbin almost all 
the vast stores of railroad material had been im- 
ported from America. We counted the*names 
of no less than twelve American firms who had 
contributed to this stock. 


content with maintaining the condition of things 
provided for by treaty. Her interests are cer- 
tainly on the side of peace. One has but to 
travel through the undeveloped part of Siberia to 
feel that the Peace Congress called by the Czar 
was a genuine effort in the line of the interests of 
Russia and of the world. Russia is developing 
along definite parallels of latitude into territory 
contiguous to her own, all of which, until reach- 
ing the Amur River, is upon the north side of 
the great plateau that separates her from English 
colonies. As Gladstone used to say, one has but 
to lock at the map to see that there is no natural 
antagonism between the interests of Russia and 
those of England. Even if she should be com- 
pelled to retain Manchuria, it need not seriously 
affect the other interests in China. Manchuria is 
a country by itself, with vast undeveloped re- 
sources, forming a natural connection between 
Siberia and the open waters of the Pacific. 
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Before the close of navi- 
gation in 1900, the Russians 
had upon the Pacific coast an 
army of 170,000 men. But 
evidently Manchuria will be 
a very poor investment if 
such a military occupation is 
demanded for any very great 
length of time. The mani- 
fest interest of Russia is to 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE RUSSIAN ENGINEERS AT TELING. 


RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA SURPRISED BY THE 
BOXER OUTBREAK. 


Never was a great nation taken more by sur- 
prise than were the Russians last summer by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria. Of this 1 
have abundant evidence of the most positive 
character. On June 5 of last year, which was 
ten days after the outbreak in Peking, from which 
city we had escaped but the day before, Vice- 
Admiral Alexieff heartily seconded our plan to 
go through Manchuria, and forwarded us on 
construction trains along the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad to Teling, as far as it was completed. 
This was thirty miles beyond Mukden, the capital, 
and about 450 from Port Arthur. If the ad- 
miral had had any serious apprehension of danger, 
he certainly would not have encouraged us as 
he did to make the trip. Arriving at Teling on 
June 10, we brought the news from Peking with 
us to the engineers who were constructing the 
railroad. As communication with Peking was 
still possible by telegraph, they received that 
morning an assurance that the Russians need 
have no apprehension of trouble from the Chi- 
nese, because it was believed that the uprising 
was mainly directed against the railroads that 
were built by English capital and were under 
English control. In view of this, we were re- 
quested to emphasize the fact that we were Amer- 
icans, and not English. 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILROAD PROTECTED BY 
COSSACKS AND CHINESE. 


We then set out in Chinese carts for a journey 
200 miles along the unfinished line of the rail- 





road. During the entire part of this journey, 
which occupied ten days, we were entertained by 
the Russian engineers at their various centers of 
operations. We saw hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese cordially working under Russian super- 
intendents. During this portion of the trip, also, 
we were provided with a military guard, which 
consisted a part of the time of two mounted Cos- 
sacks, and a part of the time of two mounted 
Chinese soldiers. The total Russian force along 
this whole line consisted of a single Cossack regi- 
ment, whose headquarters was at Teling. Mingled 
with these was an equal body of Chinese soldiers. 
The special need of the military force was not to 
protect the railroad against any organized body 
of Chinese, but to guard against the robbery of 
the large amount of treasure that was being 
shipped to the various points to pay the work- 
men, and of the more valuable material that was 
required in the construction of the road. We 
had occasion at one time to see the hazard to 
which these were exposed from the lawless des- 
peradoes who infested portions of the country. 
One morning, when a few miles out from the sta- 
tion.where we had spent the night, we overtook 
a train of teams that had started a little while 
before us, heavily loaded with silver coin. We 
were near enough to them to witness an attempt 
to rob the train by some desperadoes in collusion 
with the drivers, who stampeded the Cossack 
horses by lashing them with their long whips. 
On seeing this, our guard left us in the twinkling 
of an eye, and dashed on to the scene to give 
them support ; and in less time than it takes to 
write this, the united guard of Cossacks occupied 
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~a little knoll that commanded the situation, and, 

with guns cocked and bayonets fixed, so terror- 
ized the desperadoes that their plan was aban- 
doned. 

All along this route we found the engineers 
surrounded with their families and confiding im- 
plicitly in the faithfulness of their Chinese work- 
men, and of the Chinese soldiers where they 
were stationed. At Quan-chen-tse, one-half way 
through the unfinished portion of the road, we 
spent a Sunday at the very flourishing Scotch 
mission of the place. The missionaries were en- 
gaged in large building operations, and saw no 
indications of unrest among the Chinese about 
them. At Lao-sha-ku, where first we struck the 
Sungari River, on June 20, we found the whole 
valuable property of the railroad guarded by a 
company of Chinese soldiers, who were spoken of 
in very high praise by the able and experienced 
engineer in charge. Along the entire route from 
Port Arthur to this point we had seen literally 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese workmen who 
apparently felt it a privilege to get work upon. 
this great Russian enterprise. 


RUSSIAN UNPREPAREDNESS FOR A CHINESE ATTACK. 


On June 22 we reached Harbin, the principal 
point from which the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
was being constructed. This is almost in the 
exact center of Manchuria, being the point where 
the branch from Port Arthur intercepts the main 
line running from Siberia to Vladivostok. Tak- 
ing advantage of the navigation up the Sungari 
River, the Russians had brought an immense 
amount of material to this point and were push- 
ing the railroad out in three directions to meet 
those who were building in toward the center 
from the three ends. So important was this 
place that Mr. Yugovitsch, the chief engineer, 
made it his headquarters. We 
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turned upon the foreigners with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s warning. ‘T'wo weeks later, upon going up 
the Amur River, we found the Russian steamers 
thronged with fugitive women and children, a num- 
ber of whom had hospitably entertained us in the 
center of Manchuria. A few days after our passage 
through the country, these had barely escaped with 
their lives. It is difficult to realize the suddenness 
with which this storm burst upon the Russians. 
To meet it there was no preparation. The en- 
gineers with their families were not adequately 
guarded, and the vast property of the railroad 
was everywhere exposed. ‘To the extent of their 
ability, the Chinese destroyed this property, and 
it was only by the most hasty flight that any of 
the foreigners escaped. These facts ought defi- 
nitely to dispel the impression that has prevailed 
in many quarters that the war in China was 
fomented by the Russians in anticipation of the 
great advantages which they were going to reap 
from it. 

Upon reaching Kabarovsk, and visiting Vla- 
divostok, we proceeded up the Amur River, on 
July 11, when we had ample opportunities to 
see the frantic efforts made by the Russians to 
repair their mistake and send a military force 
into Harbin for the protection of their property. 
With great haste the troops already in quarters 
had been forwarded from Vladivostok to Tien- 
tsin ; and though the whole reserve force of the 
Amur district was mobilized as rapidly as possi- 
ble, there was necessarily much delay. The des- 
perateness of the situation was shown in the fact 
that the Russians brought down all their regi- 
ments stationed at Blagovyeschensk, numbering 
about five thousand men, and sent them up the 
Sungari River to protect the property at Harbin. 
This left Blagovyeschensk defenseless until other 
Russian troops could be brought down the river 





left Harbin on June 27 to go 
down the Sungari River 700 
miles to Kabarovsk, on the 
Amur River. When we were 
half-way down, our steamer 
was ordered by telegraph to 
return, for the revolution had 
broken out in Manchuria. But 
as we had prominent Russian 
officers on board who were un- 
der urgent orders, our steamer 
was permitted to go on. 

We afterward learned that, 
upon the taking of Fort Taku 
by the allies, and the formal 
declaration of war by the Chi- 
nese central government, the 
entire population of Manchuria 
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from Transbaikalia, 700 miles to the west. 
But as the water was low, these troops were long 
delayed. Meanwhile, the Chinese, having quietly 
but rapidly brought up to the opposite side of 
the river a large force, with five cannon, and 
thrown up earthworks for a distance of about 
three miles, without a moment’s warning began 
firing upon the city ; while, a few miles below, 
the Chinese fort at Aigun had opened fire upon 
the Russian steamboats that were passing down. 


RETALIATORY MEASURES. 


What added to the difficulty of the situation 
for the Russians was that there were 3,000 Chinese 
living in the city, and 25,000 living in villages 
on the Russian side, from ten to twenty miles be- 
low the city. It was at once evident that these 
were a source of weakness to 
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orders from the central government, but from 
a spontaneous impulse of self-preservation. It 
was a fearful sight to drive as we did through 
these burning villages, which the Cossacks 
were still setting on fire, and see everywhere 
the signs of utter desolation which prevailed. 
Not a Chinaman was visible. The disconsolate 
flocks of geese and herds of swine and clusters of 
subdued dogs huddling together in the open 
squares, with smoldering buildings all around, 
have left a picture on our minds that cannot soon 
be forgotten. The thousands of men, women, 
and children in these villages had disappeared, 
no one would ever know where. Probably few 
of them could escape from death. The fate of 
the 3,000 Chinese in the city of Blagovyeschensk 
is well known. In attempting to cross the river 





the Russians; and so like a 
thunderclap had this hostility 
of the Chinese burst upon 
them that they naturally felt 
that no Chinaman could under 
the circumstances be trusted. 
It was therefore a military 
necessity of the most urgent 
kind for the Russians to clear 
the Chinese away from their 
side of the river if they would 
protect their own households. 
In view of the exigencies of 
the case, we who were upon 
the ground could not see 
what else was left for the « 
Russians to do. And what 
was done was not through 
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to join their own countrymen they nearly all per- 
ished. ‘Two days after the catastrophe, we could 
count hundreds of their bodies floating down the 
stream. But it is not so well known that the 
Russians made a bona fide attempt to give these 
Chinese a safe passage across the river. Rafts 
were provided for them, and they were started 
safely on their way; but the rafts were poorly 
construc'ed, and were overcrowded. Still, they 
might have got over, had not the Chinese them- 
selves opened fire upon them and produced a 
panic which resulted in the drowning of almost 
the entire number. 


RUSSIA’S OCCUPATION OF THE AMUR REGION. 


To understand the situation in Manchuria, it is 
necessary briefly to recount the history of Rus- 
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the terror of their arms far up the Sungari 
Riveg to the very center of Manchuria, the Rus- 
sians were overpowered by the Chinese, who 
were at that time under the leadership of the 
then vigorous Manchu dynasty. In the year 
1689, by the treaty of Nertchinsk, Russia re- 
linquished all claims to the Amur, and for more 
than a hundred and fifty years made no further 
attempts for the occupation of the region. Dur- 
ing this period, however, an active commerce be- 
tween China and Russia was maintained over the 
caravan route crossing the Gobi desert from 
Kiakhta to Kalgan, the Russian Government 
meanwhile making a special point to keep on 
friendly terms with the Chinese. 

The final annexation of the Amur region was 
one of the incidents growing out of the Crimean 











OUR CHINESE GUARDS IN MANCHURIA. 


sia’s occupation of the adjoining territory across 
the Amur. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century (1644), Poyorkoff advanced from 
Yakutsk into the valley of the Amur, and ex- 
plored a considerable portion of that majestic 
river. Five years later, a better-equipped expedi- 
tion under Kaharoff was sent out for the per- 
manent occupation of the region. But he found 


that the various races inhabiting the country 
were tributary to the Khan of Manchuria. These 
made such a determined opposition that the Rus- 
sians failed to maintain permanent possession. 
After a struggle of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in which the Russians had at times carried 








monument 


Muravieff (whose 
now stands in the most conspicuous place in 
Kabarovsk, the capital of the province of the 
Amur) undertook to convey a considerable force 
of Russian soldiers down the entire length of the 
Amur River to join the small fleet under Nevel- 
skoy, who was defending the Russian settlements 


War. In 1854, 


on the northeastern coast of Siberia. Owing to 
the fear of depredations upon English and French 
shipping in the Pacific, it was of great importance 
for the allies to destroy this Russian fleet. Mura- 
vieff obtained permission of the Chinese to de- 
scend the Amur River by urging the necessity 
of defending the Russian possessions near the 
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SCENE IN FRONT OF A MANCHURIAN FARMHOUSE, 


mouth. Being successful almost beyond his ex- 
pectations in 1854, a still larger expedition sought 
and obtained permission to descend the river 
the following, year. Through the preparations 
thus made and carried out by the permission of 
the Chinese Government, Russia maintained her 
hold upon the Pacific coast, and by successes in 
that quarter made up, to some extent, for the 
reverses she suffered in the Crimea. 


THE RUSSO-CHINESE TREATIES OF 1858 AND 1896. 


An unexpected result of these expeditions of 
Muravieff was the discovery that there were prac- 
tically no Chinese settlers north of the Amur, 
and few upon the south bank ; so that there was 
but little opposition to the settlement on the north 
bank of so many Russian colonists as were neces- 
sary to promote the interests of Russian naviga- 


tion up and down the river. In May, 1858, the 
treaty of Aigun was signed between the Chinese 
and Russians, giving to Russia all of the terri- 
tory upon the north bank of the Amur and upon 
the east bank of the Usuri, China retaining that 
upon the south bank of the Amur down to its 
junction with the Usuri. The treaty also pro- 
vided that the rivers on the frontier should be 
open to navigation only to vessels of the two em- 
pires, and that the few Manchus living on the 
north bank of the Amur should be allowed to re- 
main under the Chinese authorities. 

During the next forty years, the provisions of 
this treaty were carefully observed by the Rus- 
sians. Meanwhile, a population of 350,000 Rus- 
sian settlers had found their way into the newly 
acquired territory. But, notwithstanding their 
right under the treaty to navigate the Sungari 
River, the Russians refrained, on account of the 
native opposition, from asserting this privilege 
until it was secured in more definite form in con- 
nection with the treaty of 1896, which granted 


the right to build the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
through Manchurian territory, and to occupy 
Port Arthur as a naval station. According to the 
stipulations of this treaty, the Russian Govern- 
ment was permitted to purchase the right of way 
across Manchuria, from the Siberian border at 
Budalofski, near Nertchinsk, to the border of the 
province of Usuri, near Vladivostok, and from 
Harbin on the Sungari River to Port Arthur 
on the Chinese Sea. The president of this road, 
however, was to be a Chinaman ; the flag under 
which it was to be run was 4 combination of the 
Russian and the Chinese; and the military pro- 
tection of the road was to be by joint forces of the 
Russian and the Chinese army. At the expiration 
of acertain period, also, the Chinese Government 
was to have the option of purchasing the road. 


RAILROAD-BUILDING ACROSS MANCHURIA. 


Upon the signing of this treaty, the Russians 
at once abandoned for the present the construc- 
tion of the railroad along the circuitous route 
north of the Amur River, and concentrated all 
their force to complete as soon as possible the 
Manchurian division, for which the way was now 
open. With marvelous expedition, the surveys 
of the road, which is more than eighteen hun- 
dred miles in length, were effected, and work 
was begun at the three termini and also at Har- 
bin. The prosecution of the work from Harbin 
necessitated the immediate navigation of the 
Sungari River. <A fleet of twenty-four river 
steamers, made in sections in England, was 
launched upon the waters, and an incredible 
amount of material for railroad-building was 
speedily transferred to that center of activity. 

When this road was about two-thirds com- 
pleted, but before through connection had any- 
where been established, the revolution of last 
summer suddenly swept over the province and 
caused the destruction of everything perishable 
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in connection with the road, imperiled all the in- 
terests which had grown up under the treaty, 
and, so far as the Chinese could do, rendered 
nugatory all of its provisions. Clearly there was 
but one course to pursue. The Russians must 
temporarily rely upon their own arms for the 
protection of their property and for carrying out 
the provisions of the treaty. The situation was 
such as it would be with the United States in 
Nicaragua if, under the treaty, when the canal 
across the isthmus should be nearly completed, the 
government of Nicaragua should suddenly turn 
against the United States and attempt to destroy 
all that she had accomplished. There would be 
no question that the United States would imme- 
(liately send an army to protect her rights and 
to carry out the provisions of the treaty. If any 
fault was to be found with Russia, it should have 
been brought forward at the time the treaty was 
made. But at that time Germany had just seized 


from China the most important harbor (Chai-chu) 
in the Shantung peninsula, and England had as- 
sented to Russia’s action by speedily taking pos-. 
session of Wei-hai-wei, which, as a Chinese naval 
station, was the counterpart of Port Arthur. As 
a natural result, these two countries could say 
nothing, and Japan alone was left to complain. 


MANCHURIA’S RESOURCES. 


Since, therefore, it is evident that when once 
this railroad is completed the Russians will have 
practical control of the province, it is important 
to notice its character and resources. Manchuria 
contains about 400,000 square miles, being one- 
third larger than Texas, but its shape is so irreg- 
ular that fully 2,500 miles of its boundary adjoins 
Russian territory. The condition of the country 
is such that the population is distributed in a 
very irregular manner. The northern province 
of T’si-tsi-kar, having 190,000 square miles, is 
largely mountainous, and is thinly populated. It 
contains unknown but probably vast mineral re- 
sources and extensive forests ; while a fertile ter- 
ritory, now almost entirely unoccupied, extends 
for 1,000 miles along the south bank of the Amur 
and its principal tributary, the Aigun. Mr. 
Yugovitsch was also enthusiastic when speaking 
to me of the undeveloped agricultural resources 
in the valley of the middle Nonni River and 
about the head waters of the eastern branches of 
the Aigun ; while the valley of the Sungari River 
contains thinly inhabited prairies as extensive as 
those of the upper Mississippi and apparently as 
favorable to cultivation. 

The province of Gerin is likewise largely a 
mountainous district, especially throughout the 
full extent of its southeastern border, but con- 
tains also a portion of the fertile plains along the 


Sungari River. Its resources are similar to those 
of T'si-tsi-kar, and its minerals, though largely 
undeveloped, are probably of great value. 

The most populous province’ is that of Lao 
tung, which is penetrated by the branch line run- 
ning from Harbin to Port Arthur. For a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, extending from the Sungari 
River to Newchwang, the railroad passes through 
a level, well-watered region, densely crowded 
with population, and, as far as the eye can see, 
under the highest state of cultivation. In our 
journey through it we scarcely found an acre that 
was not planted and carefully freed from weeds. 

The total population of Manchuria is variously 
estimated at from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000; but 
there seems little doubt that Lao-tung alone has a 
population of as much as 12,000,000, and that 
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the total cannot be much less than 20,000,000. 
These, however, are largely Chinese. The Man- 
chus are a fading race, their success in arms 
having, as is often the case, led to their ultimate 
decay ; for ever since the establishment of the 
Manchu dynasty at Peking, in 1644, they have 
been drawn in large numbers to Peking and to 
the garrisons stationed in all the principal Chinese 
towns. Here, living a comparatively idle life, and 
depending largely upon pensions from the general 
government for their support, they have become 
enervated ; while the quality of those left behind 
in Manchuria has depreciated in character. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, have gradually in- 
vaded Manchuria till they carry on nearly all of 
its business, and swarm in all the centers of popu- 
lation. Gradually, they are bringing under cul- 
tivation the vast areas of fertile land which under 
the Manchus had been devoted to pasture or left 
to run to waste. 


RUSSIA’S IMMEDIATE INTERESTS. 


Even a hasty glance at this situation reveals 
the points about which Russian interests center 
in Manchuria. The first necessity is to keep an 
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open line of traffic from Central Siberia to the 
Pacific Ocean. The military advantage of this 
would amply compensate Russia for all the ex- 
pense of building the road, even though it were 
not directly a financial success. This, however, 
it is likely to be. The export of coarse products 
from this center of Manchuria is, even under 
present conditions, immense. Of this the rail- 
road will have almost a monopoly. 

Secondly, the recent tragic experiences about 
3ragovyeschensk show the importance of having 
both sides of the Amur River under the control 
of Russia. There is as much reason for the oc- 
cupation of the vast extent of uninhabited fertile 
country on the south side of the Amur River by 
the Russians as there is for the United States to 
extend settlements into the region imperfectly 
occupied by the Indians in the West. A read- 
justment of the boundary between Russia and 
Manchuria is a necessity, unless the Chinese 
Government speedily improves in character. 
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Thirdly, the immediate and imperative duty 
of the Russian Government is to protect and 
complete the railroad upon which it has spent so 
much, in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of 1896. This she must do at all hazards. 
It is evident, therefore, that Russia is interested, 
above all other powers, in a speedy reinstatement 
of the Chinese Government, so that China can 
perform her part in carrying out the conditions 
of the treaty. Whether, in any event, the ulti- 
mate result may not be the possession of Man- 
churia by Russia depends upon the progress which 
China may make. If the Chinese should follow 
in the steps of Japan and become a military 
power of the first order, as it is quite possible 
she may do, it would be idle for Russia to attempt 
to wrench Manchuria from her grasp. On the 
other hand, if China continues long in her present 
imbecile condition, the interests of civilization 
will demand that Manchuria be completely under 
Russian control. 





NEW PHASES OF 


POLAR RESEARCH. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


T will not be surprising if the North Pole is 
reached within the next two years. If for- 
tune has smiled on Mr. Peary, he may already 
have planted his flag there. Ever since Nansen 
stood as near the pole as New York is from Bos- 
ton, no Arctic authority has doubted that the 
long-sought prize is attainable. It is a question 
merely of a masterful leader, plenty of dogs, and 
three square meals a day. As sure as the sun 
rises, we shall know what is really at the north- 
ern apex of the world. It may be only a waste 
of ice-covered sea ; but the truth, however dreary, 
will be golden treasure compared with the dross 
of Symmes’ Hole, or the yarn evolved by How- 
gate from Eskimo legends of north-polar denizens 
living under a genial sun and making clocks and 
other New England knickknacks. 

There is a revival of interest in polar research. 
Four Arctic expeditions are now in the field, or 
will soon reach it ; one or two more are quite cer- 
tain to follow next season. The carefully planned 
British and German expeditions to Antarctic wa- 
ters, fitted out at an expense of about $700,000, 
will soon be on their way, and will reach their 
destination late next fall, when the Antarctic sum- 
mer begins. Two more expeditions are preparing 
to take part in south-polar work, but it is uncer- 





tain if they will be ready to enter the field this 
season. It is doubtful if there was ever more 
money invested in polar enterprises at one time, 
except during the search for Sir John Franklin, 
than at the present moment. The reason for this 
is that there are still prizes to be won worth seek- 
ing; and explorers think the chances of winning 
them have increased many fold in view of the great 
improvements in methods and equipment that 
have shown brilliant results in the work of Nan- 
sen, Peary, and the Duke of the Abruzzi. 


SUPERIORITY OF PRESENT-DAY EQUIPMENT. 


Present methods and outfit have been evolved 
from three centuries of experience, just as the 
Brooklyn Bridge is the outcome of generations 
of progress in engineering science. It would be 
regarded as criminal to-day to send a vessel into 
polar ice so poorly equipped to battle with it as 
was the ill-fated Jeannette. The ram, the Dis- 
covery, and the Gauss are believed closely to ap- 
proximate the ideal type of vessel for ice-naviga- 
tion. All the older books on Arctic exploration 
have much to say of the cramped quarters, poor 
ventilation, dripping ceilings, and overheated 
and underheated rooms on shipboard. There 
was almost a panic whenever a ship was nipped 
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between colliding ice-floes. The crew of the 
l’ram, however, only two or three times permitted 
their game of cards to be interrupted by the bat- 
tling ice around them. A safer, snugger, more 
comfortable home for men in the polar pack than 
the Kram was never built, unless the Discovery 
and the Gauss, recently launched, surpass her. 
The problem of navigating polar seas in com- 
parative safety has thus been solved. But the 
Fram played a little joke on Nansen. Her name 
means forward, but she made her way through 
the Arctic seas backward, like acrab. Her stern 
happened to be pointed northward when she was 
frozen in, and she backed her way for many hun- 
dreds of miles through the unknown Arctic waste 
of ice. 

The Dutch have carefully preserved at The 
Hague the pathetic record of the sufferings of 
Willem Barents, who, with his men, spent on 
shore, in a house built of his ship’s timber, the 
first Arctic winter ever experienced by an ex- 
ploring party. This sad story has been duplicated 
by scores of expeditions since that time, but not 
in very recent years. Jor the first time in Arc- 
tic exploration Peary and his men at Red Cliff 
lived in a well-ventilated cabin, on whose inner 
wall frost found no lodgment, and in which a 
fairly equable temperature was maintained from 
floor to ceiling. The Peary, Jackson, and Nan- 
sen expeditions all enjoyed a fair degree of com- 
fort through the darkness of winter, and there 
was not a case of serious illness among them. 
Thus the problem of comfortable and hygienic 
existence for white men in the polar regions has 
been solved. 

In the Museum at The Hague is the diary 
found beside the bodies of seven whalers who 
had been left alone, 268 years ago, on the little 
island of Jan Mayen, and perished of scurvy 
during the winter. Scurvy, until quite recently, 
was the bugbear, not only of polar exploration, 
but also of unduly prolonged sea voyages. When 
Dana wrote his ‘‘T'wo Years Before the Mast,” 
men were dying of scurvy on the trip around the 
Horn from Boston to San Francisco. To-day, 
nothing but the grossest negligence gives this 
dread disease a foothold. The art of selecting 
and preserving foods of healthful and great nutri- 
tive quality for use on polar expeditions has been 
reduced to a science. These facts have been se- 
lected from many others merely to show how it 
happens that the problem of the North Pole is 
again being attacked with so much confidence 
and enthusiasm. But improvements in methods 
of ice travel, and the utilization of Eskimos and 
their methods of living, and of the game, and of 
other resources of the far north are equally im- 
portant factors. 





SLEDGING WITH MEN AND DOGS. 

Sir Francis McClintock brought the system of 
sledging with men at the ropes to perfection in 
1851, and many thousands of miles were covered 
in this way among the islands of the archipelago 
north of our continent. The art of sledging with 
dogs has also made great advance, largely through 
Peary’s faith in these animals and the improve- 
ments he introduced in sledges. Dogs are now 
the great reliance in sledge work. They may be 
made useful under circumstances where they were 
formerly thought to be useless. Nares said he 
could use dogs to advantage only for short jour- 
neys on fairly smooth ice. They have hauled 


Py, 


* Peary’s sledges for hundreds of miles where deep 


snow made much of the journey very arduous 
work. Nansen found his dogs most useful even 
among the hummocks of the ice-pack. Dr. Hayes 
said he could as easily sledge across New York 
City on the housetops as over the ice between 
Littleton Island and Cape Sabine. Peary has 
repeatedly made that journey with his dog teams, 
hauling thousands of pounds of food supplies for 
the caches he planted along the Smith Sound 
channel to Lady Franklin Bay. He uses Green- 
land dogs, and in 1,250 miles of sledging on the 
inland ice, assisted to a small extent by sails, 
they supplied the entire motive force fully five- 
sixths of the time. He found that they will pull 
a load of 100 pounds each from ten to twenty 
miles a day, under almost any conditions, except 
where the snow is so soft that they sink deeply 
into it.. Siberian and other dogs have been found 
to be most serviceable. One of the best trips 
with dogs was made by Weyprecht in Franz 
Josef Land with Newfoundlands that he took 
with him from Vienna. Dogs are to-day a vital 
factor in the plans of all North Pole expeditions. 
There is no certainty that a ship will be carried 
by the currents nearer than within good striking 
distance of the pole ; when a favorable land base 
for the polar journey has been secured, or when 
a ship has advanced far enough to make the ice 
journey feasible, then is the time to improve the 
first favorable weather by a dash to or toward 
the pole with dog-sledges. 

Mr. Peary selected the Smith Sound route to 
the pole with direct reference to the helpfulness 
he expected to derive from the natives. This is 
another point gained in Arctic exploration. Some 
explorers in the very region where Peary is at 
work reported that the natives dreaded field ser- 
vice, and were tempted to go with the sledges only 
by the promise of large presents. Dr. Hayes said 
that when he started up Smith Sound the natives 
told him they never thought of entering that re- 
gion except to catch bears, and then only when 
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in danger of starving. Peary, on the other 
hand, has made them his faithful allies. They 
have helped him to move tons of supplies 200 
miles up the channel which they were reported 
to shun, and have proved to be a very useful 
adjunct in all his enterprises. 


FORMER SUCCESSES ENCOURAGING TO FURTHER 
EFFORT. 


In view of such facts as these, it is not strange 
that the quest for the pole, long abandoned as al- 
most hopeless, has been resumed by explorers of 
to-day with dauntless energy and enthusiasm born 
of confidence that the prize is within reach. It 
needed only the exploits of Nansen and Cagni to 
confirm them in this belief. Nansen, in twenty- 
four days from his ship, advanced to within 261 
statute miles of the pole. At that point he had 
only a week’s food for his dogs, and the stores 
for himself and his comrades were getting low. 
With larger supplies of food and many more dogs, 
a part of them to be killed and fed to the others, 
he might have maintained effective dog teams, 
and who knows but he might possibly have reached 
the pole? In April of last year, Captain Cagni, of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi’s party, advanced over 
the ice north of Franz Josef Land twenty-two 


miles farther north than Nansen’s record, or 
within 239 miles of the pole. The best of the 
sledging season was still before him, but his sup- 
plies were so far exhausted that he was compelled 
to turn back. Some lucky man will combine 
fairly favorable conditions of ice travel with food 
and dogs enough to hold out, and he will win the 
race to the pole. Every man who has entered 
the contest hopes, of course, that his particular 
star is in the ascendant. 

First on the list is Mr. Peary, who left home 
in 1898 on his latest expedition, made his winter 
quarters at Etah, near Smith Sound, and in the 
twilight of the winter established caches of sup- 
plies all the way up Smith Sound as far as Fort 
Conger, on Lady Franklin Bay. He was not so 
far disabled by the unfortunate frost-bite that part- 
ly crippled him as to lose any confidence in his 
ability to do full work on the road. This intrepid 
explorer had hardly recovered from his affliction 
when he crossed Grinnell Land to its west coast, 
and also made a new survey of the west shores of 
Kane Basin that completely changes their ap- 
pearance on the maps. The later news from him 


is very meager, but we know that in the spring 
of last year he was at Fort Conger, with ample 
He had with him his 


supplies, including dogs. 
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physician, his colored man, Matt Henson, who 
has proved himself a first-class man in Arctic 
service, and a small party of Eskimos. He hoped 
soon to start on his journey over the ice-covered 
sea. It is reasonable to expect that the vessel of 
the Peary Arctic Club will return this fall with 
news of the explorer; and if all has gone well 
with him, we shall learn that he has accomplished 
a large amount of exploratory work, whether or 
not he has actually reached the pole. 

Capt. Otto Sverdrup, who commanded the 
Fram on Nansen’s famous journey, piloted that 
vessel from Norway to Smith Sound in 1898, 
with sixteen men on board, including six scien- 
tific specialists. His avowed purpose was defi- 
nitely to settle the extension of Greenland toward 
the north and determine the configuration of its 
still unknown coast-line. He disclaimed any in- 
tention of making a dash for the pole, but the 
opinion is general that, if a favorable opportunity 
presented, he would send a sledge party north to 
beat Peary, if possible. At last accounts, how- 
ever, he had not ascended Smith Sound, being 
unable to push the Fram through the ice-choked 
channel; but he had completed the admirable 
geographical work of surveying the coasts of 
Ellesmere Land, whose west side had never been 
visited. 


ARCTIC POLAR EXPEDITIONS PROJECTED. 


The project of Mr. E. B. Baldwin, of Tllinois, 
who has had Arctic experience in Greenland and 
Franz Josef Land, has attracted much attention, 
because unlimited resources have been placed at 
his disposal by Mr. William Ziegler, of New 
York, who desires to promote the discovery of 


the pole. His base of operations, which he ex- 
pects to reach this summer in a stanch Dundee 
whaler which he purchased and rechristened the 
America, will be the east side of Franz Josef 
Land, where he may easily be reached every 
year by an auxiliary steamer which will accom- 
pany him this season. He will also have the 
advantage there of a plentiful supply of Arctic 
game in the region where Jackson killed ninety- 
seven bears, where walrus and seal abound, and 
where birds, including geese, are in enormous 
numbers. Explorers have learned to relish 
the polar bear, but the tough, coarse flesh 
of the walrus is not yet a popular article of 
food. But Baldwin will be out of the track of 
the north-moving currents, and apparently does 
not expect to make a high northing on his 
steamer. He will depend upon dog power to take 
him to the pole, and no three explorers ever took 
north so large a supply of this commodity. He 
invested $8,000 in 400 Siberian dogs, which 
are warranted to keep life from becoming monot 


onous on the good ship America. His base will 
probably be farther south than that of Peary, 
and, thus far, not so favorable; but he relies 
upon his dogs and his very large food supplies 
to hold out for the journey to and from his ship. 
Baldwin has with him an excellent scientific staff 
and outfit ; and everything that experience could 
suggest or money buy to enhance the prospects 
of success has been supplied by the liberal pro- 
moter of Mr. Baldwin’s project. 

A scheme that is particularly favored by Brit- 
ish experts is that of Captain Bernier, of Can- 
ada, who, however, will not be able to go north 
this summer, as he desires to build a special ves- 
sel for his purpose. His plan is to pass into the 
Arctic through Bering Strait and run into the 
great polar current some 300 miles east of the 
place where Nansen’s ship was frozen in the ice. 
He hopes in this way to be carried more directly 
toward the pole, drifting at least within 100 
miles of it. He will rely upon dog-sledges for 
the remaining part of the work. 

The journey of the distinguished Russian ex- 
plorer, Baron Toll, to Bennett Island, on which 
he started last summer, is one of the most in- 
teresting among the Arctic enterprises. He be- 
lieves that this island, discovered by De Long, is 
a part of the mysterious Sannikoff Land, whose 
existence was reported many years ago and never 
verified. He expects to spend a year in these 
almost unknown waters, where, he thinks, it is 
not unlikely that he may find an archipelago of 
considerable extent. 


INTEREST IN SOUTH-POLAR EXPLORA- 
TION. 


INCREASED 


But the Arctic, after all, will not be the center 
of largest interest. The most thoroughly equipped, 
most costly, and most scientific of all polar expedi- 
tions are about to make their way to the threshold 
of the unknown Antarctic. Pioneer explorers 
will gather there the highest honors that are yet 
to reward geographical research. The largest 
unknown area on the globe awaits them. ‘The 
diameter of the unknown region around the 
North Pole is only 1,500 miles, but around the 
South Pole it is 4,000 miles. The area which, 
so far as we know, has never been seen by human 
eye is twice as great as that of Kurope. 

The most interesting of the discoveries to be 
made around the South Pole will be the deter- 
mination of the question whether there is really a 
large continent at the southern apex of the world. 
Some of the leading authorities believe it is there, 
and that we are not likely to be much longer in 
the dark about it. Dr. John Murray, among 
others, has expressed the view, merely conjec- 
tural, of course, that the area of the Antarctic 
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continent is about 4,000,000 square miles, or, in 
other words, as large as Europe ; ora third larger 
than the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 

Four expeditions will renew south-polar ex- 
ploration, which had stood still for more than a 
half-century, till the Norwegians Larsen and 
Borchgrevink, and the Belgian Gerlache, within 
the past six years, have shown what good work 
may be done there even with small equipment. 
The German and British expeditions, about to 
sail, have been planning for six years ; they are 
supported by their respective governments with 
grants amounting to about $250,000 apiece. 
Private contributions have swelled these funds 
till they amount to over $350,000 for each party. 
Kach has built a steamship, the first to be launched 
from German and British shipyards for dis- 
tinctively polar service. They have agreed upon 
their fields of investigation, so that while each 
party will supplement the other, they will not con- 
lict. With picked leaders, carefully chosen ex- 
perts on the scientific staffs, the best equipment 
that can be devised, and the rich experience to 
aid them which others have gleaned in all phases 
of polar endeavor, it is not strange that the 
highest hopes are centered in these two great 
expeditions. 


The German vessel, launched at Kiel on April 2, 
was named Gauss, in honor of the brilliant phys- 
icist who, in the early part of the last century, 
conjecturally located the south magnetic pole. 
No one had then approached, within many hun- 
dreds of miles, the place on the map to which 
Gauss assigned it; but, later, Ross located the 
magnetic pole about 150 miles southeast of Mount 
Erebus, very nearly in the position that the fa- 
mous German had indicated. The Gauss is a 
splendid vessel, somewhat rounder in outline than 
the Fram, and better adapted, it is believed, for 
weathering the heavy storms of the southern 
seas. She was built of the stoutest of oak and 
greenheart, with steel bands to protect her bow 
and stern. Dr. Nansen has expressed the opin- 
ion that she is strong and elastic enough to resist 
any amount of ice-pressure. How amazed the 
old polar wayfarers would be to observe the com- 
forts provided on this ship! The crew of twenty 
men, instead of being herded in a wretched fore- 
castle, have four comfortable rooms. Each of 
the five officers and the five scientific men has 
his own little cabin. The rooms for scientific 
work are amidships, and fifty Arctic dogs will be 
passengers in the forecastle. 

The vessel will be coaled and provisioned for 





a 


three years, when she starts for the remote French 
island of Kerguelen, which will be German head- 
quarters. From this point of vantage expedi- 
tions will be started toward the pole. New lands 
will be sought, and if the supposed continent is 
discovered, its coast-line will be traced and its 
interior explored as far as possible. 

The present belief in the Antarctic continent 
depends entirely upon the scanty data collected 
by the Challenger expedition. Among these data 
were specimens of rock, dredged from the floor 
of the Antarctic Ocean, which seemed to justify 
the view that they are of continental origin, and 
were carried by icebergs from a great land mass 
farther south. It may be, after all, that there 
is a solid and extensive basis for the purely imag- 
inary delineations of the Zerra Australis with 
which the map-makers of the sixteenth to nearly 
the nineteenth centuries encircled the globe on 
the south. They made Tierra del Fuego a north- 
ern prolongation of their continent ; and the fan- 
tastic outlines and wealth of inland waterways 
with which they gave interest and verisimilitude 
to their delineations will always remain among 
the wonders of cartography. 

The Discovery, as the British ship is named, 
was launched at Dundee on March 21. She 
cost $225,000. No wooden ship was ever more 
strongly built ; and it is difficult to see how any 
vessel for ice-navigation could be’ planned better 
to meet the needs of exploration and secure the 
comfort of explorers. The Discovery, with five na- 
val officers, five scientific specialists, and twenty- 
five men in the crew, is bound for Victoria 
Land, with three years’ supplies, and camp is 
likely to be pitched on Cape Adare. The Eng- 
lish have never used dogs to any large extent, 
and only twenty of them will be taken on the 
vessel. The sledge equipment will include @ 
number to be hauled by men; it is hoped that 
long sledge journeys will largely extend our 
knowledge of this most southern land yet 
reached, and of which Ross said that he believed 
he might have crossed it. 

The Scotch are also preparing to fill in a gap 
between the English and German expeditions. 
They will occupy the region known as Weddell 
Sea, where the whaling Captain Weddell, in 
1823, sailed up to 74° 15’ S. lat. without seeing 
ice or meeting any impediment to his farther 
progress. There is no telling how far Weddell 
might have advanced if a south wind had not 
finally influenced him to turn about. Mr. Bruce, 
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who will command the Scottish enterprise, has 
had both Antarctic and Arctic experience. There 
is little prospect that his expedition will be ready 
to sail this season, but when it finally gets into 
the field it will endeavor to find and explore the 
coasts of that side of the hypothetical continent 
which are washed by Weddell Sea. 

Another expedition which hopes to get away 
this year is that of Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld, a 
nephew of the distinguished Arctic explorer. He 
has secured the steamer Antarctic, which has al- 
ready rendered brilliant service in Kast Greenland 
waters. It is said that he will endeavor to estab- 
lish a station on the east side of Graham Land, 
and try to ascertain whether that large region is 
an island or merely a promontory of the conti- 
nental mass. 

It is fitting that such eminent men of science 
as Drygalski, of the German expedition, Gregory, 
of the English, and Nordenskjéld, of the Swedish 
parties should direct the investigations in this 
great unknown area. The results are likely to be 
almost wholly of scientific interest.. Even if large 
lands are found, they have probably no commercial 
value. No coal or other minerals have been dis- 
covered ; if they exist, they are perhaps buried 
too deep under snow and ice to be ever available. 
Antarctic seals and whales have had economic 
importance, but the useful varieties seem to have 
become practically extinct. Whaling, resumed 
within a few years past, had no results that en- 
couraged further effort. There is little doubt 
that better knowledge of Antarctic meteorology 
will be of distinct advantage to navigation along 
the most southern routes around the world, and 
this may be the only “practical” issue to be 
served, 

The scientific basis for Antarctic exploration is, 
however, too substantial to need any bolstering. 
Physicists tell us that south of 40° 8S. lat. there 
is a gap ‘‘in our knowledge of the elements re- 
quired for the complete expression of the facts of 
terrestrial magnetism.” Scientific men like Dr. 
Neumayer, Sir John Murray, and many others say 
that ‘‘until we have a complete and continued 
series of observations in the Antarctic area, the 
meteorology of the world cannot be understood.” 
It is to find new lands and study the problems of 
biology, geology, and many other phenomena to 
be observed in this vast area that four expeditions 
are to visit it. The money they cost will be well 
spent if they may add something to our knowl- 
edge of the world we live in. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB OF BOSTON. 


BY HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 


CLUB designed,:not for dining or good- 
fellowship, but for service ; a club in which 
not the selfish but the altruistic spirit is regnant ; 
a club which, in the seven years of its existence, 
has done things so noteworthy and important that 
the impact of its vigorous life has been felt far 
beyond the bounds of its own city ; a club whose 
membership of 450 embraces as earnest a group 
of men and women as can be found federated in 
friendly bonds in any city of the world,—such is 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, organized 
January 24, 1894, “to promote a finer public 
spirit and a better social order.” This admirable 
phrase, placed at the forefront of its constitution, 
sets forth its purpose, and differentiates it from 
the vast majority of gregarious modern affairs 
that pass under the comprehensive title of “club.” 
Now that it has achieved such conspicuous suc- 
cess and usefulness, the wonder arises why, in a 
city that has always fermented with new ideas, it 
did not sooner come to birth. Clubs many there 
were seven years igo, but organized almost ex- 
clusively on horizontal rather than perpendicular 
lines. The merchants and bankers had their 
Algonquin Club; the substantial professional 
men of the city assembled at the Union or the 
Somerset ; the college graduates rendezvoused at 
the University; the literary men and artists gath- 
ered at the St. Botolph; the artists also had 
their own Art Club; the Congregationalists and 
the Episcopalians and the Unitarians came to- 
gether once a month at their respective denomina- 
tional clubs. It is true that in such organizations 
as the Taverners Club a few men from different 
walks of life had illustrated a genial, cosmopolitan 
comradeship ; but such small congeries of choice 
spirits were very exclusive and altogether social 
in their intent. 

The time was ripe for a comprehensive demo. 
cratic, purposeful fellowship. So half a dozen 
men, in whose minds the idea was working at the 
same time, said within themselves : “«Come, now, 
let us cleave through the strata of conventional 
organizations and bring together persons on a 
broad, human platform. Let us look one another 
in the faces, not as rich men or as poor men, as 
scholars or as brokers, as Baptists or as Methodists, 
as Protestants or as Catholics. Let us have a 
center where we can meet the man who is not do- 
ing about the same thing that we are doing, or 
thinking our thoughts; yes, let us come into 





touch with the man who dwells on the other side 
of the sectarian fence, whose work is utterly un. 
like ours, whose point of view is different. Let 
us, without disregarding altogether natural affil- 
iations, incarnate Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Get- 
Together’ idea on a large and worthy scale. Above 
all, let us have a place in Boston where all the 
burning social questions can be frankly and freely 
discussed, without fear or favor.”’ 

This early conception of the scope of the club 
has colored all its subsequent life. It has kept 
its annual dues at ten dollars, and its initiation 
fee at the same modest figure. It has crowded 
ostentation to the wall and enthroned simplicity 
in all that is outward and visible in the club’s 
appurtenances. No cabman taking a party of 
visitors to see the sights would ever think of 
turning his vehicle into quiet, old-fashioned Ash- 
burton Place in order to point out the modest 
house into which the club moved last October, 
and which will probably be its home for a long 
while Its quarters are comfortable and suffi- 
ciently spacious ; its few adornments are chiefly 
portraits of thinkers ; its pleasant reading-room 
invites one to drop into an easy-chair; but the 
atmosphere is not that of the conventional club- 
house, but of a workshop. Members of commit- 
tees come and go to meet appointments for careful 
discussion of serious matters. The secretary’s 
office might be that of a social engineer in some 
great concern, touched with the desire to provide 
something more than wages for its employees. 
For Secretary Edward H. Chandler is at his desk 
the best part of each day, keeping his hands on 
the different wheels of activity, supplying infor- 
mation to inquirers, and devising plans for greater 
efficiency. 

If democracy and simplicity be two of the 
characteristics of the Twentieth Century Club, 
its third certainly is its altruism. This is perhaps 
its most distinctive mark. The founders desired 
something more than a generous, delightful, and 
profitable fellowship. When they christened it 
the Twentieth Century Club, it was not because 
such a title was catchy and at that time unworn. 
The name was intended to give the organization 
a definite character and to suggest an equally 
definite mission. First of. all, it set a certain 
standard of qualifications for membership. It 
called at once for progressive men, in sympathy 
with the advancing spirit of brotherhood in the 
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world ; men to a degree dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing social and industrial order ; men reaching out 
for light and leadership, humble enough to con- 
fess their perplexity in the face of grave problems, 
and teachable enough to receive instruction from 
any source,—in short, men who, like Simeon of 
old, were looking for the kingdom of God. 

The natural corollary of such mental progress- 
iveness was a disposition to do something to real- 
ize ideals of brotherhood ; and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that from the beginning the 
Twentieth Century Club has stood for practical 
service to the community. It has not been con- 
tent to stand on the shore and do all it could 
through a speaking-trumpet to save the men on 
the wreck out yonder ; but it has launched many 
a little boat which has bravely breasted the break- 
ers of indifference and opposition and made its 
way to some point of human need, there to render 
the aid demanded. There is a good deal of talk 
in connection with the Twentieth Century Club ; 
but it is, in the main, talk that stirs to action. 

With such ideas and such a name, it was in- 
evitable that women should have a parity of 
standing in the club from the start. If any one 
of the founders had any doubts on this point, they 
were speedily resolved by the logic of events. A 
Twentieth Century Club minus the participation 
of women would indeed have been a reductio ad 
absurdum. Atall events, they came in so quickly 
that they might as well have been represented in 
the list of twelve names appended to the first call 
issued for a meeting to consider the formation of 
the club ; and women have proved an indispensa- 
ble and invaluable element in its life, constituting 
to-day about one-third of the membership. 

To consider a little more in detail the personnel 
ofthe club, one who studies it is struck by the 
fact that the present membership of about 450 
illustrates in an uncommon degree the basal idea 
of the founders. The twelve men who signed the 
first call constituted in themselves a representative 
group. At the head of the list was Edward 
Everett Hale, —a name that has always been at the 


front in connection with almost every forward 


movement in the city of Boston during the last 
fifty years. Prof. John Fiske came _ second. 
Never mind about the exact order of the rest. 
Suffice it to say that the artist, Ross Turner, and 
the sculptor, William Ordway Partridge, and the 
architect, J. Pickering Putnam, and the editor 
and patriot, Edwin D. Mead, and the literary critic 
and author, Nathan Haskell Dole, and the social- 
settlement worker, Robert A. Woods, and the 
professor of economics, Davis R. Dewey, and the 
authority on Swiss institutions, W. D. McCrackan, 
and one or two business men, appeared as the other 
sponsors for the new undertaking. Most of them 


continue in the club’s counsels and service until 
this day. Mr. McCrackan, until his removal to 
New York City, was the capable secretary, being 
succeeded by Prof. T. B. Lindsay, of Boston Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hale comes often to the house, and 
the zeal of none of the other men who first 
launched the enterprise has grown cold. With 
such an organizing nucleus, it was not hard, as the 
club became known, to increase the membership, 
adding only desirable material. This necessitated 
sharp discrimination, and now and then a cleaving 
asunder of husband and wife ; but, inasmuch as a 
member is always free to invite a guest to the 
meetings, it was no real hardship for the wife to 
be apprised that in the judgment of the member. 
ship committee her husband was not sufficiently 
progressive or socially active to receive an elec. 
tion. The standards have been advanced as the 
club has acquired age and prestige ; and some 
who came in during the early days are now felici- 
tating themselves that they do not have again to 
run ‘the gauntlet of a committee which is more 
critical than ever before, and which applies ruth- 
lessly to every applicant Napoleon’s crucial ques- 
tion when a man was commended to him for pro- 
motion: «* What has he done?” Not that the 
candidate must necessarily have written a book, 
or established a college settlement, or an institu- 
tional church, or investigated tenement-house 
conditions, or-induced the city government to 
provide a municipal playground ; but he must be 
doing something with the social question, at least 
thinking about it in a large and consecutive way ; 
or, what is better, be doing something himself 
that is worth while toward bringing in the better 
day. 

To many members of the club the Saturday 
luncheon furnishes more stimulus and inspiration 
than any other single feature. From fifty to 
seventy-five men draw up about tables spread 
with as toothsome viands as half a dollar a head 
will purchase. But if the living is plain, the 
thinking is measurably high, while the spirit of 
the hour mounts still higher. The best thing 
about this weekly gathering is the touch with the 
other man which it provides. Harvard and 
Boston university professors stretch hands across 
the tables to State Street copper brokers. Minis- 
ters, alert for some fresh illustration that will 
point a moral in to-morrow’s homily, talk both 
politics and religion with daily newspaper meu. 
Public-school teachers fraternize with lawyers and 
doctors. Substantial business men, either m ac- 
tive life or retired, touch elbows with leaders and 
organizers of labor, like Harry Lloyd or George 
E. McNeill. Over there in earnest conversation 
with an expert on. modern social problems, like 
John Graham Brooks, is a young merchant who 
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has already begun to apply in his large shop prin- 
ciples of brotherhood, and who is seeking light on 
some vexing matter. He is but one of a number 
in the membership of the club who are touched 
with the new sense of responsibility for their em- 
ployees, and who are not merely reading books 
on sociology and drawing their checks in behalf 
of philanthropies, but are going personally into 
the field of social service. 

So the pleasant table-talk goes on, orthodox 
divine and Jewish rabbi, artist and legislator, 
poet and charity worker, idealist and hard-headed 
man of affairs, all pooling their issues, speaking 
their minds, broadening their knowiedge and 
their sympathies, and gaining through the attri- 
tion of mind with mind that which sends them 
back, later in the day, to their own tasks with a 
keener joy that they are in the world of workers, 
and with greater courage and wisdom for the 
next duty. 

After two or three simple courses, the presi- 
dent or some other member of the council raps 
for order, and there is an hour or so of speaking,— 
informal, familiar, interesting, and almost always 
to the point. The club has become a magnet 
drawing to itself a great variety of after-dinner 
speakers. Sometimes one of the members tells 
about his daily work, or brings to view the new 
and suggestive things in connection with his busi- 
ness or his profession. Another speaks of some 
form of public service in which he is engaged, or 
calls attention to some work which the club as a 
body can do. Oftener, however, a visitor, or 
specially summoned guest, takes most of the hour, 
first advancing his views and then submitting to 
a rather sharp quiz regarding them. As a caustic 
observer of Boston life remarks, ‘there is usually 
some interesting crank, or hobby-rider, or for- 
eigner in town over Sunday, and he or she is 
sure to round up at the Twentieth Century Club 
on Saturday.” At any rate, the attendants go 
with a keen appetite, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed in finding something novel and reward- 
ing. Perhaps the attraction will be a New Zea- 
land official visiting the States. He will be made 
to pay tribute for his dinner by telling about the 
remarkable socialistic experiments and successes 
on the other side of the globe. Or a student 
settlement worker, fresh from one of the peren- 
nial fights with Tammany, will describe the out- 
look for reform in New York City. Or the crack 
Harvard debaters, flushed with a victory over 
Yale, will be asked in to speak on the opportuni- 
ties and satisfactions of university life ; or Booker 
Washington, or Lyman Abbcit, or Z. R. Brock- 
way, or some other notable person, caught on the 
wing, will be impressed into service. 

So the Twentieth Century Club man, as a rule, 
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pushes back his chair after luncheon delightfully 
ignorant as to whether the postprandial topic will 
be Arctic exploration or the public-school system 
in Chili, municipal ownership of subways or the 
decay of the New England country town, the 
political situation in Great Britain or the needs 
of some struggling Western academy, the problem 
of trusts or the latest socialistic community in 
Missouri. Whatever the theme, the enthusiasm 
of the presiding officer gilds it with an importance 
not to be underestimated, while the special know]l- 
edge usually possessed by the speaker, together 
with his ardent advocacy of his own position, 
prevents any signs of drowsiness, even though 
not every enthusiast who happens to drop in of a 
Saturday is sure of ready assent to all that he 
says. Often, too, especially if the theme be some 
important local reform, the speakers are an- 
nounced in advance, and tie members come ready 
for warm discussion. 

Once a month, the women members join in the 
Saturday luncheons, and come in large numbers 
—a noble company of the best and most useful 
matrons and young women of the city. A good 
proportion of them give no small portion of their 
time and energies to public service in one form 
or another. On these occasions cigars are not in 
evidence and the number of male attendants 
dwindles perceptibly. Inasmuch, however, as 
many non-smokers also stay away, it may be. only 
charitable to infer that the chief reason for the 
smaller masculine attendance is the gallant desire 
to afford ample room for all the women who will 
come ; and it must be admitted that the seating 
accommodations of the dining-room are severely 
taxed. 

The club meeting on alternate Wednesday 
evenings through the season is a much more 
formal affair. Here the more serious and weighty 
addresses are delivered, an elaborate and eare- 
fully formulated programme being followed out. 
Perhaps the need which the founders of the club 
chiefly felt at the beginning was that of a place in 
Boston, at this time of serious social and indus- 
trial changes, where the great questions now con- 
fronting us could be boldly and thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the ablest thinkers in the country, or 
in the world. The array of speakers for the last 
seven years includes many of the most brilliant 
minds in America and in England. It is doubt- 
ful whether another club in the country can point 
to such a series of notable addresses. Many of 
the noted foreigners who visit America have been 
heard by the club, while Cambridge, New Haven, 
and other intellectual centers ; New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and other great cities, are con- 
stantly drawn upon for platform speakers. 

The efficiency of the club is felt by the out- 
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side world chiefly through the three definite 
departments of organized activity. The idea is 
to enlist every member in at least one depart- 
ment, to which he shall give as much of his 
strength and personal initiative as possible. 
Three out of four of the members of the club 
are thus enrolled. Some of them, it is true, 
devote little time and energy to such special 
work ; but, on the other hand, a good proportion 
give themselves liberally to the routine labor 
involved. The civic department, which has the 
largest enrollment, strives to secure better hous- 
ing for the poor, cleaner streets, ampler parks, 
properly regulated municipal baths. It exercises 
also a vigilant watch upon the city and State 
governments, as they legislate from year to year 
for the supposed interests of Boston. 

The motto of the art department seems to be, 
“A more beautiful Boston.” Early in the his- 
tory of the club a series of conferences was in- 
stituted with this end in view, and everything 
comes within the department’s province that 
relates to the wsthetic betterment of the city. 
Every attempt to disfigure Boston outwardly, 
either by erecting sky-scraping structures on its 
most beautiful square or by defacing its lovely 
parkways and boulevards with ugly advertise- 
ments, finds in the art department a determined 
foe. This department also includes within its 
scope the service of the city through musical 
opportunities ; and its noteworthy achievements 
in the direction of public organ recitals were 
portrayed at length in an article in the Review 
or Reviews several years ago. 

No less important or influential is the educa- 
tion department, which seeks to put at the dis- 
posal of all the people the rich and unusual edu- 
cational resources to be found in the city and its 
vicinage. A good beginning was made three 
years ago, following the pattern set by Dr. Leip- 
ziger, of New York, in utilizing the public- 
school buildings for evening lectures to which 
the parents of the pupils are particularly invited. 
But the most signal achievement of the educa- 
tional department has been the institution of 
Saturday-morning lectures, designed particularly 
for the teachers in the public schools, who 
gladly. pay three or four dollars a season for the 
privilege of hearing men of the type of Pro- 
fessors Royce and Palmer, of Harvard ; Professor 
Tyler, of Amherst ; Professor Geddes, of Edin- 
burgh, and Professor Griggs, of Brooklyn. 

All these three departments are well organized, 
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hold their regular conferences, and are working 
out an ever-enlarging plan of operations. 

Such is the Twentieth Century Club in the 
city of Boston, organized to promote ‘+a finer 
public spirit and a better social order.” To sum 
up in brief compass what it has actually done, let 
it be said : 

It has provided an arena for the discussion of 
burning questions with the utmost tolerance and 
plainness. 

It has assembled in frequent friendly conference 
men of all types of activity and of all shades of 
opinion, theological, sociological, practical. 

It has brought such pressure to bear upon the 
Board of Health and other public officers, through 
the labors of special agents in the tenement-house 
districts and through its publications, that in 
eighteen months no less than 128 buildings unfit 
for human habitation were condemned, and it has 
stirred up a new sentiment in Boston upon the 
subject of better homes for the people. 

It provided in one year no less than twenty 
free organ recitals, conducted by the best organ- 
ists in the city and attended by thousands of ap- 
preciative listeners, the larger proportion of whom 
were working people. 

It has instituted as a regular feature of winter 
hfe in Boston Saturday-morning lectures of the 
university extension order, to which * teachers 
flock from a radius of thirty miles. One of last 
winter’s course was so successful that Tremont 
Temple, one of the largest auditoriums in the 
city, was none too large. 

It conceived and brought about the most re- 
markable end-of-the-century celebration on the 
night of December 31, 1900, witnessed anywhere 
in Christendom. ‘'l'wenty thousand people as- 
sembled before the State House. Edward Everett 
Hale read the Ninetieth Psalm and led in the 
Lord’s Prayer, these exercises being followed by 
hymns sung by the multitude and the blast of 
trumpeters announcing the birth of the new cen- 
tury. 

It has been the inaugurator and efficient pro- 
moter of many movements in behalf of municipal 
and educational reform and of public beauty. 

In such definite ways, and through other in- 
tangible channels of influence, the ‘'wentieth 
Century Club of Boston is touching the life of a 
great modern city for good. It is still in the 
vigor and promise of its youth.- It has outlived 
suspicions that 1t was a company of cranks. _ Its 
work for the coming era is only just begun. 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA. 


MERICANS will be interested in reading 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s summing-up of th 
impressions received on his recent visit to the 
United States (see Review or Reviews for May, 
page 558), as given in an article contributed by 
Mr. Harrison to the Nineteenth Century for June. 

The national consciousness of Americans was 
keenly appreciated by Mr. Harrison, as appears 
from the following paragraph : 

‘« My own impression is that in spite of the 
vast proportion of immigrant population, the lan- 
guage, character, habits, of native Americans 
rapidly absorb and incorporate all foreign ele- 
ments. In the second or third generation all 
exotic differences are merged. In one sense the 
United States seemed to me more homogeneous 
than the United Kingdom. ‘There is no State, 
city, or large area which has a distinct race of its 
own, as Ireland, Wales, and Scotland have, and 
of course there is nothing analogous to the di- 
verse nationalities of the British empire. From 
Long Island to San Francisco, from Florida Bay 
to Vancouver Island, there is one dominant 
race and civilization, one language, one type of 
law, one sense of nationality. That race, that 
nationality, is American to the core. And the 
consciousness of its vast expansion and collective 
force fills the mind of American citizens as noth- 
ing can do to this degree in the nations of western 
Europe.”’ 


ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL STRENGTH. 


In short, Mr. Harrison found here something 
more than ‘‘ mere bigness.” 

‘Vast expansion, collective force, inexhausti- 
ble energy,—these are the impressions forced on 
the visitor, beyond all that he could have con- 
ceived or had expected to find. 

‘No competent observer can doubt that in 
wealth, manufactures, material progress of all 
kinds, the United States, in a very few years, 
must hold the first place in the world without 
dispute. The natural resources of their country 
exceed those of all Europe put together. Their 
energy exceeds that of the British ; their intelli- 
gence is hardly second to that of Germany and 
France. And their social and political system is 
more favorable to material development than any 
other society ever devised by man. 

‘Of course, for the American citizen and the 
thoughtful visitor, the real problem is whether 
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this vast prosperity, this boundless future of 
theirs, rests upon an equal expansion in the so- 
cial, intellectual, and moral sphere. They would 
be bold critics who should maintain it, and few 
thinking men in the United States do so without 
qualifications and misgivings.” 

As to educational activities : 

‘¢Chicago struck me as being somewhat un- 
fairly condemned as devoted to nothing but 
Mammon and pork. Certainly, during my visit, 
I heard of nothing but the progress of education, 
university endowments, people’s institutes, li- 
braries, museums, art schools, workmen’s model 
dwellings and farms, literary culture, and scien- 
tific foundations.” 

Mr. Harrison concluded that the educational 
machinery of the nation, taken as a whole, must 
be at least tenfold that of the United Kingdom. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The Capitol at Washington struck him ‘‘as 
being the most effective mass of public buildings 
in the world.” From the pictorial point of view, 
the admirable proportions of the central dome 
impressed him more than those of St. Peter’s, the 
cathedral of Florence, St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple, St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, the Pantheon, 
St. Paul’s, or the new cathedral at Berlin. The 
site of the Capitol he considers the noblest in the 
world, if we exclude that of the Parthenon in its 
pristine glory. ‘* Washington, the youngest capi- 
tal city in the world, bids fair to become, before 
the twentieth century is ended, the most beauti- 
ful and certainly the most commodious.” 

Nothing since the fall of old Rome and Byzan- 
tium, not even Genoa in its prime, has equaled 
the lavish use of magnificent marble columns, 
granite blocks, and ornamental stone, as we see 
it to-day in the United States. ‘If the artists 
of the future can be restrained within the limits 
of good sense and good taste, Washington may 
look more like the Rome of the Antonines than 
any city of the Old Worid.” The British architect 
has much to learn from modern American build- 
ers. In matters of construction, contrivance, the 
free use of new kinds of stone and wood, of 
plumbing, heating, and the minor arts of fitting, 
the belated European in America feels himself a 
Rip Van Winkle whirled into a new century and 
a later civilization. 

‘¢ America is making violent efforts to evolve 
a national architecture, but as yet it has produced 
little but miscellaneous imitations of European 
types and some wonderful constructive devices,” 
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MORAL CONDITIONS. 


Mr. Harrison’s conclusions are on the whole 
decidedly optimistic : 

‘¢ As to the worship of the ¢ Almighty Dollar,’ 
I neither saw it nor heard of it; hardly as much 
as we do at home. I may say the same as to of- 
ficial corruption and political intrigue. New 
York, of course, has the vices of great cities, but 
they are not visible to the eye, and they are a 
drop in the ocean of the American people. Even 
the passing tourist must note the entire freedom 
of American towns from the indecencies that are 
paraded in European cities. I received a deep 
impression that in America the relations of the 
sexes are in a state far more sound and pure than 
they are in the Old World ; that the original feel- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers about woman and 
about man has sufficed to color the mental and 
moral atmosphere. 

‘«T close my impressions with a sense that the 
New World offers a great field, both moral and 
intellectual, to a peaceful development of an in- 
dustrial society ; that this society is in the main 
sound, honest, and wholesome ; that vast num- 
bers and the passion of equality tend to low aver- 
ages in thought, in manners, and in public opin- 
ion, which the zeal of the devoted minority tends 
gradually to raise to higher planes of thought 
and conduct ; that manners, if more boisterous, 
are more hearty than with us, and, if less refined, 
are free from some conventional morgue and hy- 
pocrisy ; that in casting off many of the bonds 
of European tradition and feudal survivals the 
American democracy has cast off also something 
of the esthetic and moral inheritance left in the 
Old World ; that the zeal for learning, justice, 
and humanity lies so deep in the American heart 
that it will in the end solve the two grave prob- 
lems which face the future of their citizens— 
the eternal struggle between capital and labor, 
the gulf between people of color and the people 
of European blood.” 


MR. CARNEGIE ON ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 


N R. ANDREW CARNEGIE contributes to 

the Nineteenth Century an article on 
‘« British Pessimism.” It is no doubt weil meant, 
but John Bull is not likely to derive much com- 
fort from Mr. Carnegie’s consolations. He is a 
Job’s comforter, indeed, for the foundation of 
all his discourse is that Great Britain has been 
beaten in the race by the United States, and that, 
nothing in the world can restore John Bull to 
the position which he formerly occupied. Ile 
tells us that comfort is near, but before England 
can secure it one step is indispensable. The 


Briton must adjust himself to present conditions, 
and realize that there is no use in these days 
dwelling upon the past, and especially must he 
cease neasuring his own country with the Ameri- 
can Union. It is out of the question even to com- 
pare 41,000,000 people upon two islands 127,000 
square miles in area with 77,000,000 upon 
3,500,000 square miles. 


THE LAST RELIC OF BRITAIN’S OLD PRIMACY. 


Only in one particular is Great Britain still 
ahead of the United States. The American 
citizen, man for man, is not as wealthy as the 
Briton, for with nearly double the population he 
has only one-fifth more wealth in the aggregate. 
In every other respect England is beaten, and 
all the consolation that Mr. Carnegie can give is 
that if the English make their minds to give up 
the attempt to compete with the United States, 
they may, if they reverse their policy, still keep 
ahead of the other nations of the world. Their 
trade is not expanding. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach tells the world that ‘the limit of present 
taxation is about reached, and the only consola- 
tion Mr. Carnegie can give to the Britisher, who 
still doggedly refuses to stop the war in Africa, 
is ‘that the British people will soon be com- 
pelled to change the policy of seeking increased 
responsibilities throughout the world, of provok- 
ing wars and antagonizing... the peoples of 
other countries, a policy which inevitably de- 
mands the increased expenditures which have 
already lost for Britain her proud boast of su- 
premacy in credit—a loss of genuine prestige.” 
Consols have fallen from 113 to 95, and Mr. 
Carnegie’s only wonder is that they have not 
fallen much farther. Formerly, Great Britain 
was the greatest of all the countries, and in 
finance, commerce, manufactures, and shipping 
contended successfully with all the other nations 
combined. Britain in the one scale, and all the 
rest of the world in the other. 

Now everything is changed, and Mr. Carnegie 
in his consolatory article thus summarizes some 
of the causes which lead the average Briton to 
feel discouraged : 

‘‘No longer Britain versus the world in any- 
thing, no longer even first among nations in 
wealth or credit, in manufacturing, mining, weav- 
ing, commerce. Primacy lost in all. In seagoing 
ships still foremost, but even there our percentage 
of the world’s shipping growing less every year. 
It only increased 46,000 tons in five years, from 
1894 to 1899, and was 9,000 tons less in 1898 
than in 1896. Worse than all, supremacy lost 
upon the sea in fast monster steamships—those 
unequaled cruisers in war which now fly the 
German flag, all built in Germany ; not one cor- 
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responding ship built or building in Britain, the 
field entirely surrendered to her rival. In iron- 
making, Germany has risen from 1,500,000 to 
7,000,000 tons per year, while Britain has stood 
still, her highest product being 9,500,000 tons, 
The United States made 13,500,000 tons last 


** An American syndicate has undertaken the construction 
of new and the reform of old lines of railway in London and 
its suburbs.” 

“Mr. Pierpont Morgan has purchased the Leyland line of 
steamships.”’ 


John Bull looks on and watches in dismay 
His children by the ogre dragged away. 
First he picked up the boy and then the girl— 
One by the breeks, the other by the cfirl. 
—From the Daily Express (London). 


year, to be exceeded this year, while we are mak- 
ing less than last. 

‘«In steel, the United States mad* 10,638,000 
tons last year, and have made this year, so far, 
more than last, while we are falling back from 
our maximum of 5,000,000 tons of last year. 

‘‘In textiles, Lord Masham tells us in the 
Times that we are exporting less and importing 
more. In 1891 we exported 106,000,000 ; in 
1899, 102,000,000 sterling ; in 1891, imported 
of textiles 28,000,000, and in 1899, 33,000,000 
sterling. His lordship avers that Great Britain 
has not increased her export trade one shilling 
for thirty years. 





‘¢ Financially, we are also rapidly losing pri- 
macy. The daily operations of the New York 
Exchange exceed those of London. Our loans 
at a discount find investors in the United States, 
which, so long our greatest debtor, is becoming 
our chief creditor nation.” 

THE ONE RAY OF HOPE. 


He then proceeds to administer fine crumbs of 
consolation, the object of which is to prove that 
although British industrial supremacy is out of 
date, as the British army is, and their men can- 
not or do not work as they do in America, 
neither do their captains of industry compare 
with those of America, and they are becoming 
more and more dependent upon foreign nations 
for food, importing every year more and more 
machinery from America, yet there is a certain 
degree of hope left for them. Not only so, but 
he tells them that they must lessen their fondness 
for conquering new territory for markets abroad. 
England is risking a terrible war now in China 
for the sake of Chinese trade, the profit upon 
which he maintains is not worth more than 
$3,000,000 or $3,500,000 a year. The only 
consolation which Mr. Carnegie can give to Eng- 
land beyond the pitiful attempt to minimize 
her misfortunes is that if she turn right face, 
repudiate Jingoism and all its works, abandon 
the vain dream of conquering markets by the 
sword, and address herself diligently to the cul- 
tivation of the home market, she may escape 
perdition ; otherwise she is lost. 

The British Government’s expenditure is now 
close upon $15 a head, as against the United 
States $5, and $6.88 of the Germans. England 
has a deficit of $55,000,000 at a time when the 
American Government is taking off $55,000,000 
of taxation. ‘‘ Even after British employers and 
employed reach the American standard of eco- 
nomical production,, Britain will still remain 
heavily handicapped in the industrial race by the 
enormous load of taxation under which her pro- 
ducers labor as compared with America.” Eng- 
land’s soldiers, he says, have been playing at 
work. Her industrial army will, he thinks, im- 
prove, but ‘‘it is the financial situation which is 
alarming, for it needs no prophet to foretell that 
a continuance of the aggressive temper which 
alienates other governments and peoples, and 
which has mistaken territorial acquisition for 
genuine empire-making, must soon strain the 
nation’s power and lay upon its productive 
sapacity such burdens as will render it incapable 
of retaining the present volume of trade. . : 
If ever a nation had clear and unmistakable warn- 
ings, Engiand has had them at the present time. 
Therefore, Mr. Carnegie hopes the dear old 
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motherland will reassert its saving common sense, 
and deliver itself from the doom which is in- 
evitable if it persists in its present course. 


IS ENGLAND HANDICAPPED BY HER 
RAILROADS ? 


S the economic decline of Britain now so gen- 
erally taken for granted by writers in the 
reviews due to natural causes or to artificial hin- 
drances? The author of ‘‘ Drifting’’ attempts 
an answer to this question in the Contemporary 
for June. ‘his writer declares that the English 
workingman holds his own, in America and else- 
where ; that Great Britain’s natural resources are 
as great as they ever were, and that Great Brit- 
ain’s strategical position for industry, commerce, 
and navigation is as advantageous as ever before. 
Nevertheless, nearly all productive and wealth- 
creating industries, except ship-building and the 
construction of machinery, are decaying. Only 
such primitive industries as mining, fishing, and 
-attle-breeding can now be carried on at a profit. 
This is largely due, he maintains, to the fact 
that railways throttle industries, and enormously 
increase the cost of living. He asserts that the 
railways have watered their capital to such an 
extent that between 1873 and 1898 the amount 
of addition to their capital was equivalent to very 
nearly $500,000 per mile for each mile of the 
new railways constructed. The result of this is 
that, while the capital of German railways is only 
$100,000 per mile, that of French $125,000, and 
that of Belgium $142,500, every mile of English 
railways represents a capital of $250,000. The 
railway capital of Great Britain has been inflated 
to the amount of $5,670,000,000, which is three 
times as much as is necessary. Hence, in order 
to earn a fair dividend, British railways must 
charge at least three times the amount they need 
to charge. But that is not their only offense. 
The writer complains that the methods of man- 
agement are so wasteful, and the result is that 
they really charge four times more than what 
would be a fair price. 


ALLIES OF MONOPOLY. 


Not only are their charges four times heavier 
than they ought to be, with the result that the 
population is congested in the city slums, but 
they have differential rates for the purpose of 
favoring the foreigner at the expense of the Brit- 
ish producer. Apples from America and 'Tas- 
mania can be sold at a profit at Covent Garden, 
when apples growing a few miles out of London 
are left to rot on the trees because the railway 
charges are so high that the farmer cannot af- 
ford to send them into the market, According 


to Sir Hiram Maxim, the rate of transport on 
British railways per ton is two and a half times 
higher than on American railways. He com- 
plains that the English have all the disadvantages 
of a monopoly and none of the advantages of 
competition, for the railways have .created a gi- 
gantic trust by their working agreement, which 
abolishes free competition. They have barred 
the most important canals or secured possession 
of them. They oppose secretly and indirectly 
the construction of light railways and electric 
trams, and they show the greatest enmity in Par- 
liament and out of it to motor traffic. As a 
result of the crippling restrictions which they 
place upon electric trams, British trolleys cannot 
go more than eight miles an hour, while in sleepy 
old Italy, Austria, and Spain and Portugal they 
go at fifteen. In England there are not over 
300 miles of electric traction, in Germany there 
are 3,000, and in America 20,000. 


BY RAIL TO INDIA. 


_* THOMAS HOLDICH, who contributes a 

paper on the geography of the northwest 
frontier of India to the May Geographical Journal, 
discusses at length in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for May the vexed question of railway 
connection with India. He considers three sug- 
gested routes. 


ALONG THE SEACOAST ? 


He begins with ‘‘the assurance that east of 
Herat there 1s no way open to railway construc- 
tion on account of the natural obstruction offered 
by great mountains and high altitudes.” The 
east of Herat being sealed, he proceeds to ex- 
amine the west. He says: 

«“ One alignment which has been suggested, and 
which has already received some consideration 
in scientific circles, is that which would connect 
Basra with Karachi by way of the Persian coast 
and the northern shores of the Arabian Sea.” 

He mentions as all but decisive against this 
route the great natural obstruction, the Ras 
Malan, which ‘‘thrusts out into the ocean a 
gigantic headland with sheer cliffs 2,000 feet in 
height,” backed with a mass of. mountains ex- 
tending far inland and some sixty miles east- 
ward. He concludes : 

‘Taking the alignment as a whole, we have at 
least 1,600 miles of line passing through a district 
which is, as yet, undeveloped, and which can 
never develop without roads to supplement the 
railway ; which enjoys the reputation of simmer- 
ing perpetually in one of the worst atmospheres 
in the world ; and which possesses at least one 
obstacle to engineering which may be pronounced 
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impracticable until full technical examination can 
be made. There is the further and final disad- 
vantage that it competes, on almost impossible 
terms for success, with a sea service which is al- 
ready established and is eapable of much im- 
provement. I think, then, we are justified in 
setting aside the coast-line project as a desirable 
enterprise.” 


THROUGH CENTRAL PERSIA ? 


He next calls attention to the remarkable fact 
that ‘‘from the extreme west of Persia to Kalat 
and Quetta, or even to Karachi, it would be 
equally possible to indicate an alignment which 
would never cross a difficult watershed or ascend a 
mountain-side.” He predicts that in the progress 
of Asiatic commercial evolution this route will 
sooner or later figure as the great central line of 
Persia. It traverses a cultivated and in many 
parts a rich and prosperous region. It could 
readily be connected with the Indian systems. 
‘Tt is bound to be one of the important lines of 
the future,” whether constructed by Russian or 
English engineers. But the decisive argument 
against the selection of this route is the difficulty 
of connecting it with any European system to the 
north or west. ‘A compact band of mountain 
ranges” directly traverses such an alignment. 


THE ROUTE VIA HERAT AND KANDAHAR ? 


Sir Thomas then treats of the central opening 
at Herat. He says: 

‘¢« While employed on the Russo-A fghan Bound- 
ary Commission, both as surveyor and reor- 
ganizer of the defenses of Herat, I had ample 
opportunity for studying that special link be- 
tween East and West which has been so much 
in men’s minds of late, and which must inevita- 
bly occupy public attention yet more closely in 
future. . Here, between Herat and Kanda. 
har, or rather between the Russian terminus of 
Kushk and the British term¢nus of New Chaman, 
we have a short five-hundred-mile project offered 
to us of such favorable nature as we may assur- 
edly look for in vain elsewhere. From the 
Russian station of Kushk to Herat is roughly a 
distance of sixty-six miles, and midway is that 
great Asiatic water divide which, insignificant as 
it may appear when represented by the rounded 
crests of the Paropamisus, can be traced east and 
west right across the continent. The one gate- 


way through it, which is formed by the passage 


of the Hari Rud River, is considerably to the 
west of Herat, and the direct connection between 
Kushk and Herat is by the Ardewdin pass—a 
pass which is so little formidable to engineering 
projects that it is improbable that the circuitous 
route which takes advantage of the gorges of the 
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Hari Rud would be adopted in preference, even 
for a railway. . . . Taking it as a whole, it may 
be said that there are no formidable engineering 
difficulties to be encountered, but there are three 
large and somewhat uncertain rivers to be bridged 
(the Farah, Adraskand, and Helmund), all three 
being liable to heavy floods. There is an irreg- 
ular distribution of populous and fertile districts 
interspersed with waste spaces, but quite enough 
of it to insure the success of the railway as a local 
venture independently altogether of its value as 
a link between Europe and India.” 


A LINK OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN GOOD-WILL. 


The writer then deals with political difficulties 
in the way. The Ameer and the Afghans might 
object ; but they might be induced to appreciate 
the solid commercial advantages of such a line, 
which need be no menace to their independence. 
Even if they could not be persuaded, the line 
might be run just over the border in Persian in- 
stead of Afghan territory. 

‘¢Not much less serious is the objection of 
military experts to the construction of a line 
which would at once offer a strategic highway 
from the Russian border to India. But here 
there are many considerations which have not, I 
think, as yet been fully weighed. We have only 
learned quite lately much about the value of sin- 
gle lines of railway in supporting a military ad- 
vance in strength, and what we have learned has 
certainly not increased our appreciation of their 
value. A single line of railway from Herat to 
Kandahar would never (so far as we may be per- 
mitted to judge from South African experience) 
support a sufficient force to deal adequately with 
the strong defensive positions which would be 
found at the Indian end of it, even if the initial 
difficulty of the break of gauge between Russian 
and Indian systems were successfully dealt with. 

‘¢With Mr. Long, I am inclined to believe 
that political difficulties between Russia and In- 
dia would be lessened by free intercourse and 
commerce between the two countries. that the 


‘more we know each other the better we shall ap- 


preciate the legitimate aims and aspirations of 
each, and the less likely we shall be to come into 
collision. I speak from a certain amount of per- 
sonal experience when I say that whatever may 
be the state of international rivalry between the 
two countries, personal animosity (which is occa- 
sionally only too apparent in other parts of the 
continent) is entirely wanting in Russia; but 
perhaps the really aggressive section of the Eng- 
lish traveling public has not yet made itself felt 
quite so far afield. It is, at any rate, the com- 


mercial and not the military aspect of the ques- 
tion which will decide when this line shall be 
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constructed. That it will be constructed finally 
there can be no shadow of doubt, and in my 
humble opinion the construction of it will make 
more for peace and good-will among the nations 
than any system of peace conventions which 
could possibly be inaugurated.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


6s ALCHAS,” who has already written some 

excellent articles on the future of Ger- 
many, begins, in the Fortnightly Review for 
June, a series of articles on ‘‘ Russia and Her 
Problem,” dealing in this number nominally 
with the ‘ Internal 


committed by the statesmanship of any country 
except France in the last fifty years. Russia, in 
a word, is neither so able or powerful, nor as 
perfidious, nor as much under her own control 
as we commonly think. Her expansion toward 
free outlets and up to solid frontiers like the 
Hindu Kush, or the impervious mass of China 
proper, has been a natural force upon which 
we have attempted to place unreal bounds. 
Russia cannot be restrained by artificial restric- 
tions. JI'o have imposed them in the past has 
argued more folly on our part than overflowing 
them has implied the absence of a moral sense 
on hers.” 


THE REAL PROBLEM. 





Problem,” but in 
reality with broad 
considerations of pol- 
icy. 

RUSSIA’S POLICY. 


‘«¢ Calchas”’ begins 
by putting his ar- 
ticle, as it were, on 
an international ba- 
sis, by pointing out 
that the Russophobe 
talk about Russia's 
bad faith is really 
nothing more than 
an echo of the accu- 
sations brought by 
Russia against Eng- 
land, and, indeed, by 
every nation against 
any other which 
damages its interests. 
It is the smallest coin 
of international re- 
crimination. But 
‘¢ Calchas,”’ while he 
rejects the charge of 
bad faith as childish, 
does not even think 
Russian policy particularly able. 
only acquired less than Great Britain, but she has 
done so, not by virtue of any exceptional di- 
plomacy, but by the operation of natural laws 
which the stupidest diplomatists could hardly 
have prevented. 

‘¢Tt might be strongly argued on the contrary, 
as will better appear upon a further page, that 
Russian diplomacy has never won a single great 
game of statecraft except when her natural posi- 
tion has placed all the trumps in her hand. The 
neutrality in 1870, which had the ‘Treaty of 
Berlin as its consequence in 1878, was probably 
the most remarkable and far-reaching blunder 





A FRENCH VIEW OF RUSSIAN POLICY. 
From Le Grelot (Paris). 


Russia has not — 


Russia’s real prob- 
lem, says ‘‘Cal- 
chas,’’ is that she is 
now approaching her 
natural obstacles, 
which can only be 
overcome, and then 
partly, by a develop- 
ment of internal 
forces. In short, she 
has not got capital, 
nor education, nor 
high internal organi- 
zation. For these 
reasons, ‘‘ Calchas”’ 
makes the very origi- 
nal but probably true 
statement that Rus- 
sia has not progressed 
in power, and that 
her position is weak- 
erin relation to the 
other European pow- 
ers than it was a 
hundred years ago. 
That Russia was il- 
literate then was no 
drawback, for all 
countries were illiterate. That she was a poor 
agricultural community only meant that she was 
in the same state as Prussia. In war, this low 
organization and ignorance tend to weaken Rus- 
sia, especially in view of the recent developments 
shown by the lscer war. Russia has not accumu- 
Jated capital, and has now only about 2,000,000 
people engaged in the accumulation of capitai 
by means of industry, as against 26,000,000 in 
Germany. 





RUSSIA AT PEACE. 


For this reason, Russia is weak, and wants 
peace to develop herself internally up to the 
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level of the organic states of western Europe. 
Her present formula is not conquest, but capital, 
and M.Witte, whose policy is to turn his country 
into an industrial state, is for this reason her most 
significant figure. But at present, against ‘‘ the 
accumulation of money during the last thirty 
years in the United States, in Great Britain, and, 
above all, from a political point of view, in the 
German empire, there has been no counterpoise 
in Russia. In case of a struggle, even France, 
where the fiscal problem is taking a very grave 
aspect, would need all her means for herself. If 
the last sovereign wins, as in anything but a de- 
fensive war—as in a war against a great power 
for the Balkans or Asia Minor, or upon the Indian 
frontier, or at Port Arthur, it must win— it will 
be admitted to be more probable than appears at 
first sight that Russia for the present is at an al- 
most immeasurably greater disadvantage than at 
any time since Peter the Great. To mere num- 
bers, unsupported by moral and intellectual su- 
periority or concentrated striking power, when 
has the victory belonged ?”’ 

‘¢Calchas ” says that for Russia war could only 
mean ruin, owing to her want of money. There- 
fore, Russia is peaceful, and the Hague Confer- 
ence was for her an act of the highest policy, 
quite apart from its moral significance. ‘*‘ Cal- 
chas” also foresees revolutionary dangers for 
Russia in the growth of the industrial population. 


SERVIA—A KINGDOM OF PEASANTS. 


hi is pleasant to be reminded by a Humanitarian 

interview with the Servian minister in Lon- 
don, Mr. 8. M. Losanitch, that for the good blood 
shed in freeing Servia from the Turk there is 
something better to show than the scandals of the 
Servian court. 


GOVERNMENT. 


To begin with, a nation has been created : 

‘¢ A people—tall, stalwart men, brave to reck- 
lessness, born soldiers; women with magnificent 
dark eyes, flashing ‘ Promethean fire,’ and voices 
whose music has oft stirred the embers of patriot- 
ism into living flame—capable of, at any time, 
putting a quarter of a million of well-armed men 
in the field, is not likely to submit to being treated 
as a quantité négligeable.” 

Mr. Losanitch declares that the recent marriage 
of the King with a lady whose ancestors were men 
who fought and died in the cause of Servian free- 
dom has endeared him more than ever to his peo- 
ple. He is assisted in government by a council 
of state of sixteen or eighteen members, each of 
at least ten years’ service to the state. Then 
comes the Skupshtina, numbering 230, one- 


fourth of whom are chosen by the king, the rest 
by the people. ‘‘ Everybody who is of age and 
pays taxes to the amount of fifteen francs a year 
has a vote.”” Most of the deputies are peasants, 
illiterate, but some are born orators, and many 
highly intelligent. 


EDUCATION. 


But illiteracy, apparently, will soon be a thing 
of the past. Mr. Losanitch says: 

‘¢ Hducation, with us, is compulsory and free. 
To show you the rapid strides made, in 1883 we 
had 618 schools with 821 teachers (male and fe- 
male) and 36,314 pupils. We have now 920 
schools with 750,000 pupils. In the elementary 
schools, in addition to the ordinary branches, we 
teach geography, drawing, history, geometry, 
practical agriculture, and, in the case of girls, 
domestic duties. After a child has left school 
he has to attend classes once a week for the next 
two years.”’ 

There are gymnasia, technical schools and girls’ 
high schools, and a university of three faculties. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is the church of 
the state and the people, but non-conforming sects 
are also subsidized by the state. 


A NATION OF FARMERS. 


In his account of industrial and social condi- 
tions, Mr. Losanitch says : 

‘¢We are a nation of peasants. We have 
scarcely any aristocracy. On the other hand, 
we have no proletariat—the plague of your great 
cities—no paupers, no submerged tenth. . . 
Agriculture and cattle-raising are our principal 
occupations. Our exports of farm produce 
and live stock . . . are very large. Austria is 
our principal customer ; she purchases over 83 
per cent. of our commodities. We have 
doubled our trade during the last fifteen years. 
. . . Our trade in 1899 amounted to £4,486, - 
919... . We have the best and latest agricultural 
implements.” 

COMMUNAL THRIFT. 


The Servian minister then speaks of the social 
life of his countrymen, the basis of which is the 
commune : 

‘All our peasants are landed proprietors. 
Some of them are rich, while others are poor ; 
but to prevent entire pauperization, the law guar- 
antees to each peasant five acres of land and the 
necessary number of agricultural implements. 
They are inalienable property. The living to- 
gether of families and relations in community 
of goods, a custom dating from time immemorial, 
acts in the same direction,—it promotes social 
equality between the members of the clan. 
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‘‘In the next place, each commune is bound 
by a law, which was first promulgated by King 
Milan, to have a general central storehouse ; each 
member is bound to contribute to it annually five 
kilogrammes of wheat or maize. The object is 
to keep in reserve certain quantities of food (we 
have at present 40,000,000 kilogrammes stored 
up), so as to prevent the possibility of famine. 
Should a local magazine, either through a bad or 
deficient harvest, or from causes pertaining to 
a particular place, run short, it obtains a tempo- 
rary loan from a store more favorably circum- 
stanced. 

‘«T was the means of introducing agricultural 
societies into Servia. The idea originated in 
Germany, but I think we have improved upon 
it. The central society is at Belgrade. We have 
now more than two hundred and twenty branches 
in the country, but we shall not relax our efforts, 
you may be sure, so long as there remains a vil- 
lage without a branch.” 

This is not merely a loan society. It pledges 
its members ‘‘ to abstain from intoxicating drink, 
gambling, and all immorality.” 


‘(THE PARADISE OF WIVES.”’ 


On the status of women, Mr. Losanitch says : 

‘¢Qur girls receive a very excellent education. 
They have a choice of professions afterward. 
Some go in for teaching ; some of them become 
doctors ; others, again, are employed in public 
offices. But the greater number of them pre- 
fer to get married. The majority still cling to 
the domestic ideal—our girls are very domesti- 
cated. In the house they reign supreme; no 
sensible husband would ever think of question- 
ing their authority in the home. The man rules 
outside, the woman holds undisputed sway with- 
in. Tell your readers that Servia is ‘the para- 
dise of wives.’ ” 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


it eo Fortnightly Review for June contains two 

articles of considerable interest on the re- 
lations of England and France. The first is by 
Baron de Coubertin, and is entitled ‘«The Con- 
ditions of Franco- British Peace.” Baron de Cou- 
bertin does not share the general optimistic view 
as to the improvement of Anglo-French relations. 
Superficially, indeed, relations have improved, 
but the potential causes of conflict have not been 
removed. These causes are the colonial expan- 
sion of France and her alliance with Russia. 


THE ENGLISH VIEW OF FRENCH COLONIZATION. 


Baron de Coubertin says that nobody.in France 
dreains of enlarging the French possessions at 
England’s expense. But a much more serious 


danger exists from the view which English peo- 
ple in general take of French colonization. The 
British, says the baron, believe that they alone 
are capable of bringing civilization to Asiatic 
races, and that of all the rest the French are the 
most incapable. 

‘¢ This is a settled conviction with the majority 
of English people. But it is childish to a degree. 
Goodness knows that personally I value Anglo- 
Saxon civilization highly enough, and I do not 
mind saying so. But the notion that there can 
be any people in the world so perfect that it 
is desirable for entire humanity to receive its 
stamp,—that notion is absurd, and cannot stand 
a moment’s serious examination. But if the 
English interrogate their conscience they will find 
that, if they do not profess this theory, they in 
every case act as if they professed it. Result— 
unhappy inspirations, regrettable actions, im- 
prudent words. It does not necessarily lead to 
open aggression and brutal conquests on their 
part, but the impression they labor under that 


-the populations of Pondicherry, Chandernagar, 


and Martinique, or St. Pierre and Miquelon, would 
willingly welcome the Union Jack, that nothing 
could more safely insure the happiness of the 
Anamese and Malagasy than to come under 
British rule,—this impression, I affirm, makes 
them indulgent to many enterprises and encroach- 
ments of doubtful loyalty, which may entail 
serious consequences, for: they are sparks that 
may set light to a very big fire. In short, they 
look on our possessions with very much the same 
feelings with which the Americans regarded their 
neighbors in Cuba under Spanish rule.” 

They also regard the French colonies as stag- 
nant, and think that they might turn them into 
a source of profit to themselves and to the natives. 

‘‘This is precisely the new danger which 
threatens Franco-British peace. I call it new 
because it has not yet had time to show itself 
openly, and I am quite prepared to have my per- 
spicacity doubted by any one who reads these 
lines. Unfortunately, there are too many 
chances that the future may prove me right, and 
the friends of peace should have no illusions on 
this score.” 


THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 


The other danger comes from the Russian alli- 
ance. Baron de Coubertin evidently does not 
regard the alliance with enthusiasm, but he ad- 
mits that it would be impossible to go back on it. 
What, then, is France’s position? The condi- 
tions since the alliance was entered into have 
changed so much that it can no longer be re- 
garded as directed against Germany. The 
Triple Alliance is practically dead. But two 
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questions have arisen which tend to turn the 
Dual Alliance into a potential weapon against 
England. The Asiatic rivalry between England 
and Russia may develop into war, into which 
France is likely to be drawn. | 

‘Supposing one of these incidents, pushed a 
little bit too far—at a time when England, hav- 
ing settled her affairs in South Africa, is less 
trammeled in her movements—were to bring on 
a war between England and Russia, England 
might be very strongly tempted to attack the 
enemy nearer home in the person of her ally, to 
immobilize and if possible destroy that fleet, the 
first in the world after her own, which might be 
of so much help later on to Russia. The temp- 
tation would be so strong that possibly England 
might yield to it. And two countries would be 
fighting without mercy, two countries that stand 
alone in the whole world as representing all that 
is best in liberal thought—and all for what ? 
That Manchuria may only fall more surely into 
Muscovite hands, and that Russian garrisons may 
be established in Afghanistan.” 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian question also threatens the 
whole world : 

‘¢ It is on the shores of the Baltic and Adri- 
atic that this moral earthquake will be felt. 
frontiers will be spared ; and if a greater Ger- 
many is formed, stretching from Hamburg to 
Trieste, far from being disturbed, we shall bene- 
fit by it in more ways than I have time to dis- 
cuss here without digressing. 

‘‘Tf, then, France were not bound to Russia, 
she could regard all these events with a tranquil 
eye, drawing her small profits from them here 
and there, and carrying on her own develop- 
ment in peace in the midst of the general agita- 
tion. But, bound to Russia, she finds herself 
to-day mixed up in all the imbroglio at Peking, 
and to-morrow she may be concerned in another 
at Vienna.” 

Baron de Coubertin concludes his article as 
follows : 

‘«' These are the two great enemies of Anglo- 
French peace, the two sources of probable con- 
flicts. Let the French retain their allies if 
necessary ; let the’ English exercise perpetual 
self-restraint, so that they may not be carried 
away by a disastrous cupidity.” 


A PLEA FOR ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Thomas Barclay, who pleads for ‘‘ A Gen- 
eral Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain 
and France,” is not so pessimistic. He says that 
since the war of 1870 the French, both officially 
und unofficially, have seldom been so anxious for 


Our . 


good relations with England. Mr. Barclay does 
not regard any of the outstanding questions with 
France as obstacles to arbitration. The New- 
foundland and New Hebrides questions are ad- 
mirable subjects for arbitration. 

‘¢The Morocco, and probably all other difficul- 
ties which seem likely to arise for some time to 
come between England and France, except that 
of Egypt, will be essentially trade questions. 
Their interests for England would be singularly 
diminished if the two countries agreed to a pol- 
icy of equality of treatment for the trade and 
enterprise of both for all territory annexed or 
protectorates assumed by either country in the 
future. In any case, neither England nor France 


_has any conflicting trade rights to arbitrate upon 


at present, and, as regards war, it is seldom 
openly entered upon in pursuit of purely material 
objects. Even the American-Spanish and Brit- 
ish-Boer wars have only received the assent of 
the two Anglo-Saxon peoples owing to the popu- 
lar belief that the motives were disinterested, 
and that national dignity was at stake.” 


EGYPT. 


Mr. Barclay does not regard Egypt as a prob- 
able irritant. The following is his recommen- 
dation of his proposal : 

‘‘One of the chief advantages of a general 
arbitration treaty is that, as the two nations would 
know that no immediate danger of war existed, 
and that any difficulty would necessarily be set- 
tled by negotiation, and, if need be, eventually 
by arbitration, they would feel no impulse to 
back up the government by public demonstra- 
tions and display of devil-may-care determination 
‘to fight for country, right or wrong.’ It would 
remove the danger of obstinacy, and of that pan- 
dering to cheap popular sentiment above which 
weak politicians are unable to rise, of those ‘ firm 
stands’ which an uncritical public easily mis- 
takes for patriotic duty.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


“THE future of the Triple Alliance is discussed 
by Mr. Lucien Wolf in the New Liberal 
Review for June. The greater part of his paper 
is taken up with a description of the origin of the 
alliance. The chief factor with which he deals 
is that Italy’s adhesion was caused by hostility to 
France, and that since this hostility has passed 
away the raison d’étre of the alliance no longer 
exists. Italian vanity was flattered by immediate 
accession to the rank of a great power, but in 
every other respect she lost. 
‘Italy seized the opportunity of conceiving 
new external ambitions, of adding fresh wilder- 
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nesses to her own retrograde acres, of assuming 
the charge of semi-barbarous populations when 
she could not care for her own sons, and of risk- 
ing wars in which she had no interest when the 
financial burdens of her people had already be- 
come well-nigh unbearable. If this was not ‘tom- 
foolery,’ it can only be because the word does not 
admit of a superlative.” 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE ALLIANCE. 


The interesting part of Mr. Wolf’s article is, 
however, that in which he deals with the rela- 
tions of Great Britain to the alliance. The re- 
newal of the alliance in 1886 was agreed to by 
Italy only on the condition that England should 
become a party to it. 

‘‘]t happened that Lord Salisbury, who was 
then in office, was exceedingly well disposed to the 
Triple Alliance, and there was every likelihood 
that if its stability could be shown to be bound 
up with the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Mediterranean, some sort of official connection 
between it and England might be contrived. The 
value of such an understanding to Germany and 
Austria would be enormous, for if it only took 
the form of a guarantee of the Italian coasts it 
would set free 300,000 men for operations on the 
land frontiers. Overtures were at once made to 
Downing Street, where they were received with 
the utmost sympathy. The upshot was that Lord 
Salisbury, while refusing to sign any definite en- 
gagements which would pledge the country and 
his successors in office, authorized the German 
Government to assure Italy that as long as he 
was in power Italy might rely on English sup- 
port in shielding her from any unprovoked attack 
in the Mediterranean. With these assurances 
Italy was amply satisfied.” 

In 1891, says Mr. Wolf, these assurances were 
renewed. 

‘<'This latter transaction was personally negoti- 
ated by the Emperor William at Hatfield, on July 
12,1891. Inhis later years, Prince Bismarck de- 
clared that a protocol was drawn up and signed 
at Hatfield, but I have very good reason for be- 
lieving that this was not the case. At any rate, 
if such a document was signed, it must have re- 
mained in Lord Salisbury’s private keeping.” 


ITALY’S NEW POLICY. 


More remarkable even than this assertion is 
Mr. Wolf’s statement that the new King of Italy, 
having leanings to the Slav-Latin combination, 
‘has not failed already to convince our govern- 
ment that his reign is likely to be marked by a 
sensible diminution in the traditional cordiality 
of Anglo-Italian relation ; and if that is his feel- 
ing toward us, from whom politically he might 


reasonably hope much, what must be his disposi- 
tion toward his more formal allies, whose asso- 
ciation with his country has been so conspicu- 
ously sterile? The accession of the new King, 
however, was not the precipitating cause of the 
Toulon festivities—or, rather, of the significant 
scope they were allowed to assume. ‘That cause 
must be sought partly in the composition of the 
new Italian cabinet, in which the foreign port- 
folio is heid by a declared Francophile, and partly 
in the agyarian agitation in Germany, which ren- 
ders doubtful the renewal of the commercial 
treaty which was negotiated in 1891, and which 
has proved very profitable to Italy.” 


A BAD TIME COMING. 


Mr. Wolf concludes his article by presaging a 
bad time as the result of the Franco-Italian fra- 
ternization : 

‘That we are about to witness a collapse of 
the Triple Alliance in form I do not believe, for 
Germany will make desperate efforts to keep it 


together, and she will certainly secure the signa- 


ture even of Signor Prinetti—should he remain 
in office long enough—if she can manage to guar- 
antee him the renewal of the treaty of commerce 
practically unchanged. This, I imagine, is not 
beyond the combined powers of the Kaiser and 
his present chancellor. But if the Triple Alli- 
ance survives in form, it will have long been 
dead in spirit.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS HOBBIES. 


()* this fascinating subject, Mr. R. 8S. Baker 
writes entertainingly in the June num- 
ber of Pearson’s Magazine. He contends that 
in many respects the popular conception of the 
Kaiser is mistaken. The Kaiser, for instance, 
as is pretty well known, is not great in stature. 

“A photograph gives no hint of color. The 
Kaiser is a brown-faced man, the brown of wind 
and weather, of fierce riding on land, and of a 
glaring sun on the sea. His face is thinner 
than one has pictured, and there is a hint of 
weariness about the eyes. His hair is thin, and 
his famous mustache is not so long nor so jaun- 
tily fierce as one has imagined. But owing to 
the sin of retouching there is one thing that few 
of the Kaiser’s photographs show to advantage, 
and it is the most impressive characteristic of his 
face. And that is its singular sternness in, re- 
pose.” 

Few will dispute the assertion that ‘‘ William 
II., however much one may smile at his passion 
for royal display, has many of those splendid at- 
tributes of character which would make a man 
great in any sphere of life. It would be a large 
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company of Germans, indeed, among whom 
one would tail to select him instinctively as the 
leader. A first impression, therefore, may thus be 
summed up: The Kaiser is less a great king than 
one has imagined, and more a great man. ‘The 
longer one remains in Germany, and the more 
one learns of its ruler and his extraordinary ac- 
tivities, the deeper grows this impression.” 

It is said that on an average the collection of 
imperial portraits is increased at the rate of one 
per day. In Berlin, there is no escaping the 
Kaiser’s features, whether in hotel, restaurant, 
church, or any public buildings. In photographs, 
paintings, busts, colored prints, medals, bas- 
reliefs, the Emperor’s face is omnipresent. In 
other parts they are less numerous, and in Munich 
hardly as noticeable. 

WHAT INTERESTS THE KAISER MOST. 


The German navy and the advance of German 
shipping are, says Mr. Baker, undoubtedly the 
chief interests of the Kaiser’s life at present. 
Allied to this is his absorption in Germany’s 
commercial and industrial expansion, and in 
finding new markets for her products. After 
these come many smaller interests which cannot 
all be classed as hobbies. The Kaiser, according 
to his character-sketcher, does not care much 
for science or literature. Horse-racing leaves 
him unenthused. 

‘¢He loves travel; he entertains high respect 
for religion—a religion of his own stern kind ; 
he dabbles in art and music ; he cares nothing 
for social affairs unless they have some specific 
purpose, or unless they reach the stage of pageant- 
ry in which he is the central figure. But among 
all his lesser likings nothing occupies such a 
place as statuary. He is preéminently a monu- 
ment-lover. Not long ago he said to a friend : 
‘There are thirty-four sculptors in Berlin.’ He 
knew every one of them personally, and he knew 
all about their work. Nothing pleases him bet- 
ter than to visit their studios and to be photo- 
graphed there among the clay sketches.” 


“HOW WILL KING EDWARD GOVERN ?” 


O the second May number of the Revue de 
Paris, Mr. Stead contributes a paper on 

this important question. He begins by pointing 
out that in England the power of the monarch 
depends much more on the character of the mon- 
arch than is generally supposed ; this is certainly 
proved by the extent to which Queen Victoria 
herself both modified and developed the mon- 
archy in Great Britain. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the late Queen effected a radi- 
cal revolution in the whole conception of mon. 


archy ; and now the vexed question in England 
is how far the new monarch will maintain the 
Victorian tradition. The power of the crown is 
theoretically extremely great, but in practice it is 
considered as purely nominal. Under a régime 
in which the sovereign exercises all his powers 
nominally, while in reality he is limited to an 
absolutely subordinate réle and cannot exercise 
any personal prerogative except by the advice of 
his ministers—under such a régime obviously the 
personal influence of a monarch is of enormous 
importance. If he isa man of strong will and 
clear ideas he can, in such a situation, obtain 
practically the supreme power in the state ; but, 
on the other hand, if he is irresponsible, pleasure- 
loving, and indifferent to power, he can reduce 
the part he plays in the state to insignificance. 

‘¢ VICTORIA, OUR QUEEN AND GOVERNOR.”’ 

It is not generally known to what an extent 
tlre late Queen governed as well as ruled. The 
old formula of constitutional monarchy—‘ the 
sovereign rules, but does not govern ’’—cannot 
be applied to England without considerable re- 
serve. Mr. Chamberlain, in a recent speech, 
pointed out that Queen Victoria, although always 
strictly confining herself within the limits of the 
constitution, had nevertheless attained a degree 


HIS MAJESTY’S 
RESOLVE. 


“The arduous du- 
ties which now de- 
volve upon me by 
inheritance, and to 
which I am deter- 
mined to devote my 
whole strength dur- 
ing the remainder 
of my life.”—Vide 
address to Privy 
Council by his Maj- 
esty the King. 


THE KING SURVEYS HIS TASK. 


From the Weekly News (Birmingham, England). 
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of power and of personal authority which the 
most despotic monarch might have envied her. 
How, then, could a nation so jealous of its lib- 
erty and so hostile to the principle of monarchical 
power as the English bear this transformation of 
constitutional monarchy? ‘The answer is to be 
found in the ‘ personal equation” of Queen Vic- 
toria. The revolution, which ought really to be 
called an evolution, was accomplished because 
the queen wished it, but also because it was done 
gradually and quietly and strictly within the limits 
of the constitution. It amounted, in fact, to the 
substitution of influence for authority. The 
Queen was always ready to adhere to the decisions 
of her ministers when once they were taken, but 
she contributed to their formation, and furnished 
that constant element which is always more effi- 
cacious than the will of ministers themselves. 
She represented continuity, experience, and tra- 
dition ; she was neither demagogue nor despot ; 
if she differed with her ministers, she would 
always give way in the last resort, because she 


considered it more to the interest of her people © 


to maintain popular liberties than to avoid mak- 
ing a mistake in policy. Thus it happened that 
in the latter years of his life Mr. Gladstone often 
found himself in direct antagonism to the Queen ; 
but Mr. Gladstone remained to the last a devoted 
and loyal subject, and it is impossible to find in 
all the mass of his speeches and writings a single 
line of complaint that the Queen had ever trans- 
gressed the limits of her constitutional power. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S IMPERIALISM. 


Mr. Stead goes on to explain the robust im- 
perialism of the Queen, which, however, had its 
drawbacks. He tells us, for instance, that when 
Mr. Gladstone came to power after the general 
election of 1880 it was extremely difficult to per- 
suade the Queen to consent to evacuate Kanda- 
har ; indeed, she flatly refused to insert an an- 
nouncement to that effect in the speech from the 
throne. She only gave way when the Whig 
members of the cabinet, headed by the present 
Duke of Devonshire, went to Osborne and ex- 
plained the strong support which Mr. Gladstone 
could command on this question. It is interest- 
ing to note that the present war in South Africa 
is almost certainly one of the indirect results of 
the Queen’s opposition to the evacuation of Kan- 
dahar; for if she had not raised objections 
against the recall of the British troops, it 1s 
pretty certain that the retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal would have been accomplished without dam- 
aging the imperial prestige. Mr. Chamberlain 
was at that time the most convinced and most 
active opponent of the policy of annexing the 
Transvaal ; but the cabinet was not unanimous, 


and the obstinate resistance which the Queen had 
made over the question of Kandahar convinced 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain that they 
could not hope to obtain her consent to a second 
evacuation in another part of the world. The 
result was that the decision was postponed, the 
defeat of Majuba followed, and it was only the 
prospect of a gencral rising of the Dutch which 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to triumph over the ob- 
jections of his colleagues and the hostility of the 
Queen., Mr. Stead states that this was the occa- 
sion alluded to by Lord Kimberley in his speech 
after the death of the Queen, when he publicly 
avowed that he had once carried his point with 
her, and had afterward found that he was wrong. 
Mr. Stead goes on to trace the weighty influence 
exerted by the Queen in favor of peace. 


WHAT WILL THE KING DO? 


Will Edward VII. show himself capable of 
maintaining the Victorian tradition, or will he, 
through incapacity, or indolence, or lack of am- 
bition, allow the monarchy to slip back into the 
position which it occupied at the time of George 
1V. and his successor? Without doubt, every- 
thing indicates at the moment, says Mr. Stead, 
that the new King will endeavor to maintain 
himself on a level with the traditions of his 
mother’s reign. When he was still Prince of 
Wales, he never concealed his dislike to the sub- 
ordinate position to which his mother relegated 
him. Queen Victoria would not permit any rival 
near her throne, and though she was glad to leave 
to the Prince of Wales all the ceremonial duties 
of the monarchy, she pitilessly checked any at- 
tempt on his part to express an opinion on state 
affairs. It was a deep annoyance to Albert Ed- 
ward to see the German Emperor, his nephew, 
at the head of the state, wielding an almost abso- 
lute power. King Edward warmly acquiesced 
in the parallel drawn by Mr. Stead between the 
position of the monarch and that of the editor of 
a newspaper. It is this very fact that causes 
some uneasiness in England, for it is realized 
that what Queen Victoria was able to do witk 
her vast experience, her great age, and her unique 
personal influence may not necessarily be within 
the power of her son, with not a quarter the 
same experience or influence. 

It is said that the German Emperor has suc- 
ceeded in inspiring King Edward with the reso- 
lution of conducting himself in accordance with 
the Victorian ideal. So far, however, he has had 
little opportunity of revealing the manner in which 
he intends to conduct state affairs. Mr. Stead 
notes, among other things, that on the eve of the 
County Council elections his majesty expressed 
without ambiguity his admiration for the policy 
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followed by the majority of that assemblage, which 
at the moment was being fiercely attacked by the 
Conservatives ; also, that his majesty, in reply to 
a loyal address from the Quakers, surprised ev- 
erybody by declaring that he sincerely hoped that 
the principles of peace would be widely propa- 
gated among his subjects. Further, Mr. Stead 
tells us that the promotion of Dr. Winnington- 
Ingram to the Bishopric of London was a com- 
promise, Lord Salisbury desiring to translate the 
Bishop of Newcastle, while the King desired the 
Bishop of Rochester. On the whole, Mr. Stead 
thinks that the slight uneasiness, which undoubt- 
edly exists, may be claimed by two considerations 
—one of which is that the King is a man of great 
tact and native shrewdness, and the second is that 
he does not possess those qualities of firmness and 
resolution which enabled his mother to exercise 
so great an influence on her cabinets. King Hd- 
_ward is not of the stuff of an Emperor William. 


THE PROSPECTS OF IRISH HOME RULE. 
HE New Liberal Review contains an interest- 
ing article by the Earl of Crewe on ‘ Ire- 
land and the Liberal Party.” It is a reply to 
the articles of Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond 
which appeared in former numbers. Lord Crewe 
writes from the standpoint of one who is as much 
in favor of Home Rule as ever, but who sees 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying it into 
effect even should the Liberals return to power 
with a big majority. He sets out in detail these 
difficulties. 
THE WEAKENING OF THE CAUSE. 


The Home Rule cause is at present suffering 
from the exaggerations of 
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that the passing of Home Rule would sweep 
away the main fabric of disloyalty and of inter- 
national dislike.” 


THE FUTURE. 


But as to the future? The average British 
Liberal, says Lord Crewe, wishes to see Home 
Rule carried, but each has as well at least one 
domestic measure on which his heart is set. Now 
he does not want to ruin the prospects of these 
measures by bringing in a Home Rule bill which 
would destroy his majority. Suppose the Liberals 
bring in a Home Rule bill the moment they attain 
office. . 

‘¢ Assume that the Home Rule bill passes the 
Commons, and that the Lords accept it at the first 
attempt—a large assumption. It may be gener- 
ally conceded that the amendment to the bill of 
1893, which left the full complement of Irish 
members to vote on all British questions, is un- 
likely to appear in a new measure. The passing of 
the bill would then practically demand a dissolu- 
tion, when the Liberal party clearly could not 
count on a majority. Another spell of Tory as- 
cendency might ensue, without any purely British 
measure having been carried. But would the 
House of Lords pass the bill, and what would 
follow if they did not? Mr. Redmond seems 
still to resent the ‘ predominant partner’ phrase ; 
but, speaking only for myself, I do not know a 
single Liberal politician who would not indorse 
the statement, defined as follows: ‘ Unless a dis- 


‘ tinct accession of Liberal opinion appears in Eng- 


land, and notably in London, the House of 
Lords will throw out a Home Rule bill, even if 
it were carried in the House of Commons by 





friend and foe, both of 
whom have tried to make 
out that it is a revolution. 
The Irish have exaggerated 
it in order to justify their 
triumph, and the Tories 
have done the same in order 
to frighten the English peo- 
ple. The Irish party, says 
Lord Crewe, has also in- 
jured its own cause by re- 
fusing to regard the Home 
Rule measures as proposed 
as final. They have injured 
the cause by their anti-im- 
perial attitude. Of course, 
Lord Crewe understands 


























the reasons of this Irish 
policy. 

_ “Now,” he says, ‘‘T dis- 
tinctly and heartily believe 


THE IRISH VIEW: A FAIR ANSWER. 


JOHN BULL: “ Can’t you leave me in my house in peace?” 
Pat: “I will when you let me back into my own.” 


From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 
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a considerable Irish, Scottish, and Welsh ma- 
jority.’” 
END. 


HOME RULE AT THE 


The Liberal policy should, therefore, when 
they attain office, be first to carry such domestic 
measures as they can, and to bring in a Home 
Rule bill at the end of their term. If the House 
of Lords reject the bill, the occasion might be 
sought for trying a fall with them. But to bring 
in a Home Rule bill at the beginning of a Lib- 
eral administration would probably only mean 
the loss of Home Rule and, at the same time, the 
loss of all the domestic measures which Liberal- 
ism demands. 


SOME PATHS FOR HOME RULE. 


Still, Lord Crewe evidently does not think 
that Home Rule is most likely to come in the 
way above suggested. The future work of 
Home Rulers must be undertaken with less ex- 
citement and more dependence on arguments ad- 
dressed to the reason of British voters. The old 
watchwords must be abandoned, for the old en- 
thusiasm is dead. 

‘¢ A second contingency, that Home Rule may 
come suddenly by a quick revulsion of feeling in 
Britain, is favored by Mr. Redmond, but seems 
to be extremely remote. When Home Rule 
comes, as come it will, it may possibly arrive 
through the direct agency of the Unionist party, 
or by a compromise involving all parties. Again, 
it might conceivably appear by the road of Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s land agitation, or from an im- 
pulse genet rated by one of [reland’s other subsid- 
iary grievances concerned with finance or edu- 
cation. Or it might be accepted as the first 
stage in a great scheme of devolution and fed- 
eration embracing the empire as a whole.”’ 


GERMANY’S POPULATION. 


CCORDING to the provisional returns of the 

census taken in Germany on December 1, 

1900, the empire has a population of 56,345,014. 

The following table gives the absolute and rela- 

tive increase in the population, as shown by each 
census since the empire was formed : 








: Inhabit- Absolute Increase 
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From these figures it appears, as the Revue 
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Scientifique-for May 11 points out, that the ratio 
of increase is suffering no decline. In the period 
1880-85 there was a sensible diminution of the 
ratio,—in that period an excess of emigration 
coincided with a falling-off in the excess of 
births,—but, disregarding that period, each cen- 
sus has shown a greater increase than its prede- 
cessor. Since 1871 the population has made ¢ 
total gain of 15,286,222 persons (if no account 
be taken of the annexation of Heligoland, 15,- 
283,997 persons), and this corresponds to a per- 
centaige of 37.22, which the French scientific 
review regards as ‘‘¢normous.” The present 
population represents a density of 104.2 inhabit- 
ants to the kilometer, as against 75.9 in 1871. 

Of the total population as returned last De- 
cember, 27,731,067 are men and 28,613,947 
women. During the five years intervening since 
the last preceding census, the male population 
seems to have grown 8.07 per cent. and the fe- 
male population 7.5 per cent. 


THE NEW CENSUS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


OMMENTING on the recent British census, 
the National Geographic Magazine for June 
points out that a density of population in the 
United States similar to that revealed in the 
United Kingdom would mean a total population 
in this country, excluding the dependencies, of 
about 1,036,000,000. The population of England 
and Wales is now 32,525,816; of Ireland, 
4,471,957, making 
a total for the United Kingdom of 41,454,219. 
‘‘For the last ten years England and Wales 
show a rate of increase of 12.15 per cent., which 
slightly exceeds their rate of growth for the pre- 
ceding decade, 11.65 per cent.; Scotland, a rate 
of increase of 10.8 per cent., also a greater in- 
crease than during the preceding decade, and 
Ireland a rate of decrease of only 5.3 per cent., 
which is little more than one-half the rate of de- 
crease of the preceding decade. The census 
figures are thus very gratifying to Englishmen, 
for they show no signs of diminishing national 
vitality, but rather tend to show increasing na- 
tional virility. It is yet too soon to give exact 
percentages of the relative growth of the urban 
and rural districts, but what figures have been 
given show a most marked increase in city popu- 
lations.” 


Population of Australia and New Zealand. 


In the same number of the Geographic Maga- 
zine the figures of the Australian census are sum- 
marized from the cabled reports. The increase in 
the population of the federation is, in-round num- 
bers, 514,000, or about 16.9 per cent., in ten 
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years. This exceeds England’s rate of growth, 
but falls much behind that of the United States. 
The present population is 4,550,651, as against 
4,036,570 in 1891. , 

‘« Apparently the Australians are. spreading 
out more, for all the cities except Sydney show 
a less comparative increase than the country dis- 
tricts. Melbourne, for instance, since 1891 has 
added only 3,000 to her inhabitants and now 
numbers 493,956. Sydney ten years ago had 
a population of about 385,000, but the city has 
grown very rapidly and now is only a few thou- 
sand behind Melbourne. Victoria has given 
way to New South Wales as the most populous 
colony, though the former is still the most dense- 
ly populated. Victoria has a present popula- 
tion of about 1,196,000, and New South Wales 
of 1,362,232. 

‘‘New Zealand has added 146,000 white per- 
sons to her population, so that to-day there are 
773,000 white people within her borders. Her 
rate of growth for the preceding decade is thus 
23 per cent., which would tend to show that her 
radical social laws attract immigrants, notwith- 
standing the very high per capita debt of the 
government. Including the Maori, the popula- 
tion of New Zealand is 816,000.” 


CHINESE FINANCE. 


O the first May number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, M. Levy contributes an ar- 
ticle on Chinese finance, which is naturally of 
considerable interest at this moment. The finan- 
cial position of China is, as is well known, greatly 
complicated by the numerous loans which she 
has borrowed from various European countries. 
There is, to begin with, no fixed monetary sys- 
tem in China, for the tael, which is the common 
unit, has no fixed value, but varies in different 
places. Silver money is only found on the fringe 
of China, in the parts influenced by the com- 
merce of the ports ; and when the traveler pene- 
trates into the interior he finds the currency be- 
coming more and more one of copper, and even 
zinc. At the same time it is a curious fact that 
all kinds of currencies have been tried in China. 
Thus, one emperor coined large pieces of gold 
three centuries before Christ, and another em- 
peror, 240 B.c., issued bank-notes engrossed 
upon deerskin. 
THE BANKING SYSTEM. 


M. Levy goes on to describe the banking sys- 
tem of China, which has, he says, attained a 
remarkable development. The bank enjoys an 
absolute liberty in each province. There is one 
to which is intrusted the treasure of the local 
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government, and which collects all the taxes, on 
which it gets a commission of 2 per cent. For 
the rest the banks conduct ordinary banking 
business, they negotiate bills of exchange, and 
make advances on security, as well as deal in 
precious metals. Many of them are in corre- 
spondence with European banks, among which 
they have a high reputation for honesty and 
ability. By the side of these native banks there 
are a large number of money-lenders, who obtain 
what would be considered in most countries ex- 
tortionate interest—sometimes as much as 3 per 
cent. per month—though borrowers are allowed 
sometimes as much as three years in which to 
pay back. M. Levy says that certain European 
banks, such as the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China, the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the Russo-Chinese Bank, and some 
others have themselves gone into the business of 
money-lending with very profitable results. 


THE BUDGET. 


We pass on to consider the budget of China. 
In the modern sense of the word China has no 
budget, and the accounts which are officially 
published certainly do not represent the true state 
of affairs. There must therefore always be acer- 
tain element of doubt in discussing the financial 
position of China, and one can only do so under 
the distinct understanding that the figures men- 
tioned are not necessarily accurate. Without 
following M. Levy through the elaborate statistics 
which he adduces, it will perhaps be sufficient to 
say that he is deeply convinced of the enormous 
wealth of China, not only in tea and silk and cot- 
ton, but also in various minerals. It is by means 
of railways, he says, that this wealth can be 
opened up. With regard to the indemnity to be 
paid by China to the powers, M. Levy makes the 
illuminating remark that the powers must, in 
order to recoup themselves for the cost of restor- 
ing order in Peking, furnish their debtor with 
the means of augmenting her revenues. 


DID THE BUDDHISTS DISCOVER AMERICA ? 

| ag the July LHarper’s there is an interesting 

article by Dr. John Fryer, professor of 
Oriental languages and literature at the University 
of ‘California, on ‘*The Buddhist Discovery of 
America.” Dr. Fryer gives the evidence of a trip 
to America from Asia by way of the Kurile and 
Aleutian islands to Alaska of a Buddhist priest 
some thousand years before Columbus appearec 
on thescene. There is no great physical difficulty 
in the theory, as the voyage could have been made 
from Kamchatka, which was early known to the 
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Chinese, in an open boat or canoe, by following 
the great ocean currents. In fact, it would be 
unnecessary to be out of sight of land more than 
a short time. 

‘¢From Alaska down the American coast the 
journey would be still easier. Such a trip, com- 
pared with some of the well-authenticated wan- 
derings of Buddhist priests, especially of those 
who traveled overland between China and India, 
is a mere trifle. Each part of the journey from 
Asia to America would be as well known to the 
natives of the various chains of islands in the 
fifth century as it is now. Hence the zealous 
missionary, determined to fulfill the commands of 
Buddha and carry his gospel to all lands, would 
merely have to press on from one island to an- 
other. The natives of each island would tell him 
of the large continent farther east ; and thus he 
would ultimately find himself in America. 


ALLUSIONS IN CHINESE HISTORY. 


‘The direct evidence of this early Buddhist 
mission, though chiefly based on Chinese his- 
torical documents, covers also the traditions, his- 
tories, religious beliefs, and antiquities to be 
found in America, extending all the way down 
the Pacific coast from Alaska to Mexico, as well 
as to many localities lying at a considerable dis- 
tance inland. 

‘¢ From early times the Chinese classics, as well 
as the historical, geographical, and poetical works, 
allude to a country or continent at a great dis- 
tance to the east of China, under the name of 
Fusang or Fusu. Its approximate distance is 
given as 20,000 Ji, or above 6,500 miles. 
Its breadth is stated to be 10,000 i, or about 
3,250 miles. A wide sea is said to lie beyond 
it, which would seem like a reference to the At- 
lantic Ocean. It grew a wonderful tree, called 
the fusang, from which the name of the continent 
is derived.” 

Dr. Fryer thinks that the Mexican agave may 
be this tree which gave its name to the new 
land. 


A PRIEST’S ACCOUNT OF HIS TRAVELS. 


There is one, and one only, account of a visit 
to the land of Fusang in Chinese history. It is 
written by Hui Shen, a native of Kabul, which 
was a great center of Buddhist missionary effort 
in early times. The record states that this Bud- 
dhist priest went to the country of Fusang and in 
502 a.p. was received by the Emperor of China, 
to whom he presented various curious presents, 
which Dr. Fryer identifies as articles in use in 
Mexico of that date. Hui Shen gave an account 
of his mission work among the people of Fusang, 
stating that the Buddhist religion was introduced 
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there in 458 A.D., 
through the Aleutian 


and described his journey 
Islands and Alaska; and 


his account of the natural resources and the man- 
ners and customs of the people fit perfectly with 
the theory that he taught in Mexico. 


SURVIVALS IN RELIGION AND IN ART. 


Now Dr. Fryer turns to Mexico, and finds 
there a tradition of a visit of an extraordinary 
personage, having a white complexion and clothed 
in a.long robe and mantle, who taught the peo- 
ple to abstain from evil and to live righteously, 
soberly, and peacefully. 

More than this, Dr. Fryer cites most remark. 
able instances of the apparent survival of Buddhist 
influence in the religious customs, the architec- 
ture, the calendar, and the arts of the nations of 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America. He 
finds that independent observers who knew noth- 
ing of this story of Hui Shen had become con- 
vinced that there must have been some-kind of 
communication between America and Asia since 
the beginning of the Christian era. Even the 
names of Mexico and Central American countries 
bear strongly on the theory. The Asiatic name 
for Buddha is ‘* Gautama,” or ‘¢ Sakhya.”’ 

‘« Hence we may expect to find these names 
constantly recurring in America. In the places 
Guatemala, Huatamo, etc., in the ligh priest 
Guatemotzin, etc., we find echoes of the first of 
these names. In Oaxaca, Zacatecas, Sacatepec, 
Zacatlan, Sacapulas, etc., we find more than 
a hint of the second. In fact, the high priest 
of Mixteca had the title ‘Taysacca,’ or the man 
of Sacca. On an image representing Buddha 
at Palenque there is the name ‘ Chaac-mol,’ 
which might have been derived from Sakhya- 
muni, the full rendering of one of Buddha’s 
names. ‘The Buddhist priests in Tibet and North 
China are called ‘lamas,’ and the Mexican priest 
is known as the ‘ tlama.’” 


A MODERN BUDDHIST MISSION TO MEXICO. 


Finally, there are hundreds of notable visible 
traces of Buddhism in the antiquities of Mexico. 
Images and sculptured tablets, ornaments, tem- 
ples, pyramids, etc., abound that cannot well be 
ascribed to any other source. Dr. Fryer gives 
specific descriptions of a number of these. He 
calls attention to the striking fact that the 
Japanese Buddhist mission is now working on the 
Pacific coast in exactly the same way that Hui 
Shen and his brother priests labored in Mexico 
fourteen centuries ago ; and one of the priests of 
the Japanese mission is just about to go as a mis- 
sionary among the Mexican Indian tribes, to 
preach on the very scene of the first Buddhist 
mission to America. 
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PRESIDENT CASSATT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


NM R. FRANCIS NELSON BARKSDALE 

contributes to the July World’s Work an 
excellent sketch of Mr. Alexander Johnston Cas- 
satt, the president of the great Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, than which there is no better-managed or 
more important railway property in the world. 
A striking evidence of the magnificent operations 
of this great railway system is given in the an- 
nouncement made since Mr. Barksdale’s article 
was written that the railroad had purchased the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, and would hence 
be in a position to make its own steel rails, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad being the largest single 
purchaser of steel rails in the world. Mr. Barks- 
dale tells us that Mr. Cassatt came from the 
Huguenot Scotch stock which has given Amer- 
ica so many of her sturdiest and most effec- 
tive citizens. It was Mr. Cassatt who was re- 
sponsible for that famous coup by which the 
Pennsylvania system acquired the all-important 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Company, 
after Mr. Robert Garrett, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, had thought he was in control, and after 
he had actually notified Mr. Roberts, of the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany, that such was the case. Mr. Cassatt was 
trained in the higher branches of railway learn. 


ing, having studied engineering in the German 
universities, as well as at the Rensselaer Poly- 


technic Institute at Troy. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Pennsylvania Railroad forty years 
ago, and was promptly picked out by the unerr- 
ing eye of Col. Thomas A. Scott as a young 
man of promise. 


A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD MAN SINCE 1861. 


‘‘In the spring of 1861, Cassatt shouldered 
the rod of the undersurveyor and commenced 
the real work of his life. Between this date 
and 1870, when the office of general manager 
was created for him, he had constructed rail- 
roads, administered the management of the 
company’s shops, and directed the construction 
of locomotives and cars, placed in working 
order new branch and connecting lines, and 
had supervised the operation of the entire 
system as general superintendent, compassing 
with ease the manifold and complex duties that 
appertain to so responsible a position. This 
was the creative period of the railroad’s history. 
In order to build up a great highway of traffic 
between East and West, new lines were ac- 
quired, and in molding these widely separated 
and ill-mated factors into one homogeneous 
system the best talent and the strongest ad- 
ministrative ability were required. Not only 


this, but the development of the company’s in- 
terests from within received his closest attention. 
He bent his energies to acquiring adequate ter- 
minal facilities at important centers, reconstructed 
the roadway and bridges, introduced the track 
tank, and the block-signal system. He was the 
first prominent railroad official to recognize the 
far-reaching merits of the air-brake, and its in- 
troduction and exhaustive tests by him led to its 
universal adoption by the railroads of the world. 
To his efforts also is largely due the present 
weil-established practice of maintaining a service 
of through cars between the large centers of 
population, although located on different lines of 
railroad. 


HIS SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY. 


‘¢On June 9, 1899, Mr. Cassatt was elected 
by the board of directors president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to succeed Frank Thomson, 
deceased. He was not a candidate for the place, 
and yielded his acceptance from a sense of duty 
to the corporation. He assumed the leadership 
at once, and in an incredibly short period of 
time the railroad history of the country felt the 
impress of his powerful individuality. 

‘¢ Within six months the traditions of years 
were swept aside and a new policy was adopted. 
The soft-coal territory was dominated by the 
Pennsylvania by the right of geographical loca- 
tion, and the preservation of the integrity of this 
right was the aim of the new president. The 
community-of-interest plan was born, and under 
it the president acted. He purchased thousands 
of shares of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nor- 
folk & Western, and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads, and thus established a community of in- 
terest in the soft-coal roads which at once served 
as a safeguard to the holdings of their stock- 
holders and a protection to the public. 

‘« For the purpose of extending the tide-water 
facilities of the road, a controlling interest in the 
Long Island Railroad, with its valuable dockage 
franchises, was secured, and the possession of 
ample shipping facilities was thus provided against 
all time. 

‘«Tn order to bind the traffic of the Great Lakes 
to the rail traffic of the interior, the Erie & West- 
ern Transportation Company, with its valuable 
terminals at Buffalo, was taken over, and to fill 
in the gap between the Pennsylvania’s own line 
and the great lake port, the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania Railroad was absorbed and the Al- 
legheny Valley Railroad consolidated with it for 
the purposes of operation. 

“And when these splendid properties had been 
gathered in, the Legislature was asked to author- 
ize an increase of the capital stock of the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad. It was done. The stockhold- 
ers added one hundred millions of dollars to the 
capitalization, and in the meantime the stock of 
the company reached the highest market price in 
its history.” 

ENOUGH TO REST. 


A MAN WISE 


At the very height of his power and effective- 
ness in the work of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in 1882, at the age of forty-two years, Mr. Cas- 
satt voluntarily resigned for the purpose of de- 
voting some years of his life to the pursuit of 
leisure, and for seventeen years he was not offi- 
cially at work, though his great constructive in- 
stinct led him even in this play-time to further 
many important matters, notably the construc- 
tion of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad. It is this line which we chiefly have 
to thank for the fruits and vegetables of the 
South. Norfolk is the forwarding point for 
these commodities, and the quick railway ser- 
vice of this new line was necessary to bring the 
perishable fruits and vegetables to the citizens 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Mr. 
Cassatt had the bold idea of building such pow- 
erful and fast transfer tugs as would transport 
loaded trains thirty-six miles across Chesapeake 
Bay, and these powerful vessels were constructed 
from his designs with complete success. It is 
interesting to note that this is the same kind of 
vessel that the Trans-Siberian Railway is using 
on Lake Baikal. 


GENERAL BOOTH, OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


R. W. T. STEAD supplies the Young Man 
with a character sketch of General Booth. 
He remarks at the outset that ‘‘the Salvation 
Army was very fortunate in its beginnings. The 
Devil has always been its best friend. As an ad- 
vertising agent he has left nothing to be desired ; 
but of late years he seems to have been some- 
what neglecting his duty.” This is the sum- 
mary impression given of the man : 

‘¢General Booth is a picturesque personality, 
full of kindly humor, wide tolerance, and almost 
savage earnestness. Lord Wolseley told me he 
always reminded him in appearance of General 
Napier, whose statue in Trafalgar Square does 
bear a certain resemblance to General Booth, 
especially in its nose. 

‘¢ Apart from his distinctively religious work, 
General Booth is chiefly interesting to me as al- 
most the only Englishman of our time who has 
made any distinct impression upon any consider- 
able number of foreigners. 

‘« As the facilities for travel have multiplied 
and increased, the insularity of our people seems 


to have developed in the same ratio. Mrs. Jo. 
sephine Butler and General Booth stand alone as 
the one woman and one man who address _ public 
meetings abroad and are in active living contact 
with at least some departments of the national 
life of foreigners. 








GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH, 


‘«Tf all mankind are brothers, as we are sup- 
posed to believe, General Booth deserves credit 
for being probably one who knows more mem- 
bers of the family to speak to than any other 
living man.”’ 


‘(MORE OF A RUSSIAN THAN AN ENGLISHMAN.” 


‘¢He is absolutely free from ‘side’. . . that 
hauteur which does so much to make us detested 
by our continental neighbors. . . . General Booth 
is hail-fellow-well-met wherever he goes. To 
him all human beings are children of one Father, 
and he is singularly free from the prejudices of 
race or of color. 

‘‘In this respect, and also in some others, 
General Booth is much more of a Russian than 
an Englishman. When the Russian painter, 
Verestchagin, was in London, he attended one 
of the services of the army, and was immensely 
delighted with the free-and-easy spirit and fra- 
ternal jollity which prevailed at the meeting. ‘It 
is just the kind of thing that would spread like 
wildfire in Russia,’ he said. ‘It is so fraternal, 
and hearty, and simple, with any amount of en- 
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thusiasm.’ Whether from that reason or not I 
do not know, but the army has never been al- 
lowed to enter Russia, and I well remember the 
kind of holy horror that was excited in certain 
orthodox quarters in St. Petersburg by an en- 
tirely baseless report that my first visit to Russia 
was undertaken with a view to securing an open 
door for the Salvationists in the Russian empire. 
General Booth has visited Finland, where the 
Salvation Army 1s strong. He is extremely 
popular in Stockholm, and in the northern coun- 
tries generally. In the Latin,countries, the Sal- 
vation Army has not taken much root.” 


THE GENERAL AND THE AMALGAMATOR. 


The general is declared to be best known at 
home and abroad for his ‘‘ Darkest England” 
scheme. His relations with the South African 
Colossus are thus described : 

‘‘He met Cecil Rhodes both in Africa and 
London, and liked him well. Cecil Rhodes was 
very much taken with the general. He visited 
the Labor Colony at Hadleigh, and spent a day 
with the heads of the army. The visit of in- 
spection ended with the inevitable prayer-meet- 
ing, in which the general prayed earnestly, as is 
his wont, for the salvation of his distinguished 
visitor. Cecil Rhodes’ demeanor was noted at 
the time as being singularly reverent and sym- 
pathetic, in marked contradistinction to that of 
others of the party. 
‘The general's all right. I quite agree with 
him, only with the difference of one word. 
Where he says salvation, I say empire. Other- 
wise we are quite in accord.’ Possibly, General 
Booth might be of a different opinion.”’ 

Mr. Stead regrets that General Booth has not 
used the Salvation Army to support the Pro- 
gressive cause in the London County Council 
elections. 


HIS DISTINCTIVE IDEAS. 


‘¢A leading member of the Salvation Army” 
sends Mr. Stead the following list of distinctive 
ideas in the general’s teachings : 

‘‘The old-fashioned faith at a time when al- 
most all revelation is criticised away. 

‘‘The idea of concentration upon salvation 
versus materialism and philosophies. 

‘‘The union of all for the good of the worst. 

‘‘ Lay ministry ; the raising of the poorest to 
the highest levels of ministry, authority, and 
efficiency. 

‘¢Woman’s public ministry. 

“ Practical versus university education. 

“The higher militarism versus the apotheosis 
of fogyism. 

“The gospel of work. 


He told me afterward : ° 


‘¢ Quality of the lower race achieved. 

«¢ Union of the empire. 

‘¢ Fellowship and brotherhood between various 
nationalities.”’ 


HOW PICTURES ARE PAINTED. 


J." agate people suppose that the painting is 

dashed off by the artist at the moment of 
inspiration. ‘T'o assure ourselves of the absurdity 
of this idea, we require only the most casual ac- 
quaintance with the characteristic methods and 
habits of painters. A glimpse at the processes 
commonly employed in picture-making is afforded 
in an article contributed to Brush and Pencil for 
June by Mr. Edgar Cameron. According to 
this writer, the painter bestows as much care and 
thought on his picture as the writer gives to his 
story, and the processes followed are not dis- 
similar. 

Inasmuch as the picture cannot well represent 
more than one idea, one place, or one instant of 
time, the artisi is compelled to concentrate what 
he has to say into one single effect ; and he is 
confronted with the task of selecting his materials 
from the mass of suggestions that come to him. 
Some artists, it is true, are able to see their pic- 
tures finished before they begin to paint ; but 
they are exceptions. 


ARTISTS ‘‘ STUDIES.” 


Most artists make preliminary ‘‘studies” for 
all important pictures requiring arrangement or 
composition. 

«When an artist has received his ‘inspiration,’ 
or fotind a motive and given the subject sufficient 
thought to have decided something of how it is 
to be treated, he generally makes a composition 
sketch, possibly several of them, before the ar- 
rangement of the picture is decided upon. These 
are almost always made ‘out of his head,’ without 
models, with only the memory of effects previ- 
ously observed in nature to guide him. 

‘¢From this point in the production of the pic- 
ture there are various ways by which the artist 
may arrive at the completion of his work. He 
may either arrange his models in relation to the 
accessories as nearly as possible like his composi- 
tion and paint directly from them, or he may 
‘square up’ or in some other manner transfer the 
lines of his composition to his canvas and proceed 
by painting portions of his picture directly from 
nature or from studies. 

‘‘ Making important changes in a picture after 
it is once commenced is not productive of so 
good results as a rapid execution preceded by 
mature preparation. It is for this reason that 
most artists who paint figure subjects make care. 
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ful drawings of the various figures of their com- 
positions, and many fragmentary studies of heads, 
hands, or other portions in which the expression 
of a pose or movement may play an important 
part in the picture. Studies of drapery, of ac- 
cessories, of architecture, or landscape which may 
constitute the setting for the figures, are other 
important elements in the preparation of a pic- 
ture. When animals are introduced into a pic- 
ture, many studies of them are necessary because 
of the great difficulty in securing a suitable pose or 
action, owing to their almost constant movement. 

‘¢ Facial expression also requires much study. 
There are models who have sufficient of an actor’s 
ability to enter into the spirit of an artist's con- 
ception and give him a pose or an expression 
which may be literally copied, but they are rare ; 
and in order to secure exactly what he desires in 
this respect the artist often becomes his own 
model, with the aid of a mirror.” 


THE USE OF MODELS. 


‘‘TIn a subject in which there are numerous 
figures, animals, or objects of similar size, the 
element of correct perspective is of great impor- 
tance, and the grouping together of maquettes, 
or small models in wax or clay, makes it possible 
to avoid those errors which creep into the work 
of some of the greatest artists. Sir Frederick 
Leighton frequently made use of the plan, and 
it is said that Detaille, in composing his battle 
scenes, arranges whole companies of pewter sol- 
diers on a table on which the inequalities of the 
surface of the ground have been represented in 
various ways. 

‘¢ Maquettes and manikins are of great service 
in composing decorative subjects when it is de- 
sired to show figures in unusual positions requir- 
ing violent foreshortening, as in flying, or in a 
perspective system such as is sometimes used in 
ceiling decoration, with a vanishing paint in the 
air. 

‘‘For the study of drapery they are also in- 
valuable. An effect of flying movement may be 
given to drapery by laying it upon the floor and 
drawing it from above, or by arranging it in sus- 
pension with strings ; but a more effective model 
may be made of paper which is sufficiently stiff 
to retain its folds long enough, without support, 
to permit it to be drawn. Its folds are sharper 
than those of cloth, but it has the advantage of 
more natural effects, and it is possible to find in 
tissue-paper colors approaching almost any shade 
desired in a painting, or to tint or decorate it as 
one may wish with water-color. 

e ‘‘ Portrait-painters frequently use large lay 
figures, upon which they place the costumes of 
their sitters, rarely for the purpose of making 


studies, but to serve as a substitute for the sitter 
in painting directly on the portrait. Other art- 
ists make use of the lay figure to make studies of 
elaborate costumes or uniforms.”’ 


HOW ‘‘STUDIES’’ ARE UTILIZED. 


‘“‘The ways of using studies when they are 
made are as various as the ways of making them. 
If a study is in the form of a drawing it may be 
copied directly in the picture, or it may be trans- 
ferred either in its actual size by tracing or 
pouncing, or on a larger scale by ‘squaring up.’ 






































STUDY “SQUARED” FOR ENLARGEMENT. 
(By Eugene Carman.) 


In squaring up, lines are drawn over the drawing 
to form squares, and corresponding squares of a 
different proportion are drawn on the canvas 
where the picture is to be made. All of these 
processes admit of a certain amount of refine- 
ment, correction, or simplification of the original 
study, and anything which gives an artist an op- 
portunity to prolong his preparations and shorten 
the time of the actual painting of a picture is of 
great benefit, as the result will be more sponta- 
neous, fresher, and more vigorous than if it is 
puttered over and shows traces of experiment. 
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«<The artist’s studies are the ammunition with 
which he loads up for a final effective coup, which 
makes a hit or a miss, as his aim has been true 


or not.” 


THE TYPHOID BACILLUS AND THE BLOOD. 


MOST interesting paper describing a series 

of observations made directly upon living 

typhoid bacilli in the blood, by means of the 

microscope, is contributed by. Dr. E. Maurel to 

the last number of the Archives de Médecine ex- 
périmentale, 

Many diseases, such as scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, etc., are known to result 
from the invasion of our bodies by certain kinds 
of bacilli, the course of the disease depending 
upon the resisting powers of the tissues of the 
body, especially of the blood, whose white cor- 
puscles or leucocytes are free-moving and serve 
in the capacity of a police force, seeking out the 
invaders and disposing of them, as far as possi- 
bie, by eating them and converting them into 
their own substance. 

In the experiments devised by Dr. Maurel, the 
reaction of the different constituents of our blood 
to bacilli could be watched with the microscope. 
One-half of a sterilized glass plate was dotted 
over with small drops of a mixture of typhoid 
bacilli and recently boiled, distilled water, then 
dried at 38° C., a temperature which produces 
no change in the microbe. An aseptic puncture 
was made in the finger to obtain blood, some of 
which was placed on the side of the sterilized 
plate carrying bacilli, and some on the other side 
where there were none. The whole plate was 
then covered with a thin slip of sterilized glass, 
under which the blood on each half of the plate 
spread out in a thin layer without the two por- 
tions coming in contact. ‘This arrangement 
made it possible to watch the action of the ba- 
cilli, and to compare the condition of the blood 
in contact with them with the condition of the 
blood on the other half of the plate where there 
were no bacilli. 

The glass plate, microscope, and other ma- 
terials used were all kept at 37° C., so that there 
were no sudden changes of temperature and the 
organisms were, as far as possible, under the 
same conditions as in the body. 


EFFECT ON THE WHITE CORPUSCLES. 


At first, the leucocytes in both portions of 
blood moved about slowly, many of those in the 
typhoid culture absorbing bacilli as they moved, 
without appearing to be inconvenienced ; but 
the encounter seemed to be fortuitous, and not 
to result, from the pursuit of bacilli by the leuco- 


cytes, although they had perfect freedom of 
motion. 

Seven minutes later, some of the leucocytes in 
the typhoid culture were less energetic in their 
movements, and within half an hour a few were 
entirely motionless. Soon all moved more slowly 
and showed a tendency to become spherical, the 
form assumed by leucocytes when exhausted or 
about to die. 

Raising the temperature from 37° to 38° or 
40° stimulated the leucocytes and caused them to 
resume their movements, but they became mo- 
tionless in a very short time. Within two Lours 
all the leucocytes among the typhoid bacilli were 
motionless, spherical, and in many instances pre- 
sented the granular appearance that precedes dis- 
integration. 

The red corpuscles were not affected, but there 
was a deposit of fibrin in the blood. 

The leucocytes of the blood placed on the 
other side of the plate at the same time, and kept 
under the same conditions, were as active as ever 
at the end of four and one-half hours, and no 
filaments of fibrin had formed. 

Similar observations were made on a number of 
preparations, and from them the writer concludes 
that our leucocytes absorb the typhoid bacillus, 
but succumb to their absorption in less than half 
an hour, showing that this bacillus is one of the 
most virulent for them. The soluble substances 
formed by the typhoid bacillus seem to have no 
marked action upon the leucocytes except the ab- 
sorption of the bacillus itself; for, in some in- 
stances, leucocytes that had not absorbed bacilli 
were seen continuing their motions after the 
others had become unable to move. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


" HE Problems of the Astronomy of the So- 

lar System” is the subject of the con- 
cluding article of Dr. Bruhns’ series of discus- 
sions on the problems of modern astronomy, 
in the Deutsche Revue for June. Less sweeping 
results have been reached here during the nine- 
teenth century, says Dr. Bruhns, than in the 
field of stellar astronomy. The sun itself, of 
course, comes first into question. After the ex- 
citement over the discovery of the sun-spots, in 
1610, on the invention of the new telescope, had 
subsided, the sun was comparatively neglected 
for two centuries. After the second decade of 
the nineteenth century, again, the sun-spots were 
increasingly studied, especially after the sun was 
observed through the spectroscope, and its chem- 
ical constituents, as well as the corona and the 
protuberances, were made the subjects of study. 
And in the seventh decade various theories on 
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the sun, its composition, spots, corona, etc., were 
advanced. ‘+ But,” continues Dr. Brvhns, ‘‘in 
spite of the many active endeavors, no results 
have as yet been reached beyond the most ele- 
mentary knowledge, and the problem of the sun 
is still entirely unsolved. Some American ob- 
servatories, however, and the astro-physical ob- 
servatory at Potsdam, Germany, give especial 
and regular attention to that problem, collecting, 
chiefly through many spectroscopical observa- 
tions, the material necessary for the formulation 
of any further theories.” 


THE PLANETS AND THEIR MOONS. 


Our knowledge of the planets and their moons 
is hardly less elementary. Since earliest times, 
the planets were made the objects of superstitious 
regard, giving rise to the pseudo-science of as- 
trology. And here again the new telescope, to- 
gether with the computations of the astronomers, 
has dealt the death- blow to those ancient astro- 
logical superstitions, and has opened up new fields 
of vision to science. 
those of Jupiter ; also the rings and the moons of 
Saturn ; new planets, even, and finally the group 
of asteroids, numbering 447 by the end of the 
year 1898. The observatories of Nizza, under 
Charlois, and of Heidelberg, under Wolf, give es- 
pecial attention to the discovery of new planet- 
oids ; but nothing is known of the nature of these 
bodies, which are probably the fragments of a 
larger planet. ‘The public,” says Dr. Bruhns, 
‘is chiefly interested in the planets on account 
of the speculations concerning their physical as- 
pect. Spots were discovered as early as the sev- 
enteenth century. The magnificent modern in- 
struments have made possible a more exact 
knowledge, and many interesting details have 
been discovered, which are of course of the 
highest importance. But the same does not ap- 
ply to the theories which immediately sprang up 
in incredible abundance, being, unfortunately, 
often adopted even by scholars of weight. Any 
speculations concerning the habitability of the 
planets are at present a mere vague chimera 
which cannot be founded on any facts.” 


WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT MARS. 


Mars, even, which of all the planets excites the 
greatest interest among us, and has lately been 
made the subject of several Utopian romances, is 
not excepted from these strictures. Unlike his 
celebrated French confrére and our popular ro- 
mancers, Dr. Bruhns does not indulge in specu- 
lation, but gives only the facts, as follows: 
‘‘Mars has decided white spots at the poles, 
which vary according to the season. As Vogel 
has proved by the spectroscope that Mars con- 


Satellites were discovered, as 


tains hydrogenous vapors, it seems likely that 
these white spots are snow-fields, and that Mars 


is surrounded by an atmosphere. The planet 
also shows light and dark spots, which are des- 
ignated as land and sea or lake, respectively, and 
dark streaks and lines, which are called canals. 
These words are merely used as designations, 
without implying that there really has been proved 
to be land and water. These spots have been so 
definitely fixed that Schiaparelli was able to con- 
struct an exact chart of Mars. Since 1881, some 
canals have often been seen double, the phenom- 
enon of their doubling, even, having been ob. 
served. Herz says that these so-called canals of 
Mars are probably not canals at all, but single 
mountain-chains which appear double owing to a 
phenomenon of refraction. . .. Since it has 
been proved by the spectroscope that Mars con- 
tains water, it is possible that the so-called land 
and sea really are land and water.” 


THE MOON. 


We know more about the moon than about any 
other heavenly body ; yet even this faithful com- 
panion of the earth, says Dr. Bruhns, ‘ still 
offers many a riddle to the astronomer, not only 
as regards its orbit, and its influence on the 
waters and the atmosphere of the earth, but also 
as regards its own surface. It is well known 
that the moon presents to the earth always the 
same side; so that, apart from portions of the 
rim which become visible in consequence of the 
libration, that one side only can be studied. And 
in view of our present state of knowledge it is 
idle to speculate on the appearance of the other 
side.” The charting of the moon has opened 
up numberless new problems. Detailed special 
charts are being constructed in the different ob- 
servatories, either by means of photography or 
by surveying with the heliometer, the former 
being employed especially by the Observatory of 
Paris and the Lick Observatory. Here again 
Dr. Bruhns concludes his summary by saying: 
‘‘Naturaliy, a good deal of speculation enters 
even now into the observations on the moon ; 
but the importance of that work becomes appar- 
ent when we consider that we are inerely begin- 
ning to know something of the surface of the 
moon, and the more details are discovered, the 
more the problem is complicated.” 


COMETS AND METEORS. 


‘« Although the astronomers have succeeded 
within the last century in proving the connection 
between the comets and meteors, the problem of 
the comets is still unsolved ; which is not sur. 
prising, since there are very few opportunities 
for exact observation. Any comets that appear 
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are therefore attentively studied by all the ob- 
servatories, and many of those institutions fre- 
quently observe the meteors and shooting stars. 
It must be admitted, however, that more might 
be done in this field, especially by amateur as- 
tronomers, since these observations may be under- 
taken without costly instruments.” 


OTHER PROBLEMS. 


Among the other problems of the solar astron- 
omy, Dr. Bruhns mentions renewed computa- 
tions and corrections of the planetary orbits, ob- 
servations of eclipses and of favorable oppositions 
of the outer planets, and, finally, the movement 
of the whole solar system, and the zodiacal light. 
Bradley was the first to state definitely, in 1748, 
that the sun was moving with all its planets. 
Since that time various attempts have been made 
to compute the movement of the whole solar sys- 
tem by the apparent movement of the fixed stars, 
but without reaching any definite results. Our 
knowledge of the zodiacal light also is still very 
imperfect. It is by no means certain that it pro- 
ceeds from the sun, as has been assumed ; but as 
it has the character of reflected sunlight, it may 
be due to gases or other bodies lighted up by the 
sun. Butas the observations are still insufficient, 
the riddle of this light must be left to the future 
to solve. 

Dr. Bruhns sums up the work of modern 
astronomy as follows: ‘‘ After the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries laid the theoretic as well 
as practical basis for a scientific astronomy, the 
eighteenth century saw the mathematico-theoretic 
development of the mechanical problems of the 
orbits; and the nineteenth century is distin- 
guished by the immense and magnificent collec- 
tion of material gathered through observation, 
especially in the field of the astronomy of the fixed 
stars. The eighteenth century may be called the 
century of mathematical astronomy, and the nine- 
teenth, the century of observing astronomy.”’ 


THE FLORA OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
O a late issue of Nordisk Tidskrift, a promi 
nent student of the Arctic flora, Gunnar 
Anderson, contributes a lengthy paper as to the 
facts and results at which he has arrived after 
long and careful studies in the plant life of those 
regions. ‘The desolate fields of the Arctics,”’ 
we quote from his paper, ‘‘show a flora which 
las sunk its standard of life as low as possible, 
and it is from this point of view that the Arctic 
flora is of the utmost importance to the scientist. 
Temperature is the most important of all outer 
conditions to vegetable life. The northern 
limit of the forests is the southern Arctic bound: 
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ary. . . . This boundary is made up by various 
kinds of trees in the various parts of the northern 


continents. In southern Greenland, in Ice- 
land, and in northern Scandinavia a leaf-tree, a 
form of the northern birch, is the output of the 
great woods. Everywhere else it is a fir-tree— 
east of Bering Straits mostly the Ural lark-tree, 
and in the whole of northern America the two 
varieties of pine (nigra and alba). But to the 
existence of northern vegetation the total amount 
of warmth during the year is not of such vital 
importance as is the temperature of the summer 
season and the length of the time during which it 
is above the freezing-point. 

‘¢ In the polar regions the winter lasts far into 
April; in May the temperature rises quickly, and 
July is the warmest month of the year, while in 
August the sun’s radiation decreases. The ex- 
plosion-like awakening of the polar plant life is 
also a result of these sudden changes. In eight 
days the snow melts ; green leaves and blossoms 
cover trees and ground, which a week before were 
covered by deep winter snow. ‘The higher north, 
the swifter is this change from winter to summer, 
The rapid progress in the maturity of the Arctic 
vegetation is also explained by the peculiar con- 
stitution of the floral organisms. The buds of 
blossoms and leaves are formed in the fall. When 
the warm season sets in, the buds have only to 
uncover and mature. Important chemical pro- 
cesses take place, no doubt, during winter, for 
the work of awakening and development begins 
when the air temperature is 1° to 4° C., and in 
most parts of the Arctics this temperature is 
reached not earlier than June. 

‘¢ Spitzbergen is, on account of its nature and 
location, an intermediate place within the Arctics. 
A study of the development of its flora may, 
therefore, stand as an example of the whole of 
the Arctic region. Remembering that the blos- 
soming takes place almost immediately after the 
active work within the plant world begins, we find 
that before June 13 no flower has been found at 
Spitzbergen, but after that day the growth goes 
on rapidly. Before July 1 the number of varie- 
ties in blossom has reached 24, while during July 
62 more varieties have developed into blossoms. 
In the six days from June 28 to July 3 a fourth 
of the whole flora of the Icelandic group, er 22 
varieties, reaches the blossoming state. A condi- 
tion highly favorable to the physiological process 
of Arctic floral life is that the sun is above the 
horizon during the greater part of the vegetation 
period, by reason of which the difference between 
the highest and the lowest temperature of the day 
is quite small, as the ground and its vegetation 
are thus able to absorb a great quantity of warmth 
by the constant and direct sun-radiation.” 
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HOW ARCTIC PLANTS ARE WARMED. 


Mentioning the fact that no explorers have 
anywhere in the Arctics, with the exception of 
southern Greenland, made systematic and careful 
observations as to the quantity of warmth in this 
way brought to the plants, the writer gives the 
results of a few such investigations made by him- 
self in Van Keulen Bay. A_ hillside, 50 meters 
above the sea, was covered by a rich vegetation 
of 22 species, flourishing in a sandy grovad and 
nourished by the melted snow higher up on the 
summit of the hill. At midday, July 7, when 
the sun had shone down from a cloudless sky for 
twenty hours, he made the following interesting 
observation concerning the temperature : 
plus 4.7° C,. 

** 15.6° C. 


1 meter above ground 
8 to 5mm. under the surface 
At the roots of the plants 


At a depth of 25 to 30 cm. the ground was 
completely. frozen. By comparison with several 
other similar observations he concludes that these 
measurements can be considered as showing the 
normal temperatures and their normal propor- 
tions in the Arctic air and ground. Continuing, 
he says: 

‘*The roots have thus to perform their im- 
portant work of absorption in a temperature 
that is about twice as high as that of the air. 
Another example of the great influence of the 
constant radiation is the fact that while the south- 
ern side of a turf is in full blossom, its northern 
side is hardly budding. Iceland, with its high 
July temperature of 8-10° C., has 435 floral spe- 
cies; Greenland, with 6-9° C., 286, and the 
Lena district of northern Siberia has 250. At 
present, it is impossible to state exactly how rich 
the complete Arctic is, but it seems to be made up 
of a total of some 900 species. The number of va- 
rieties of mosses and fungi cannot be stated even 
approximately. Evident as is the influence of 
temperature on the Arctic flora, its direct im- 
portance to the form and _ structure of every sin- 
gle species is not yet understood. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WATER. 


‘¢The supply of water has heen of the greatest 
importance to the formation of the Arctic flora. 
The rain-supply of the northern polar region is 
comparatively small. About 200-250 mm. may 
be considered as an average for the greater part 
of this vast territory. Most northern Asia, Arc- 
tic America, and upper Greenland have only 
about 125 mm., or one-fourth part of the rain-sup- 
ply of Scandinavia. But the absolute quantity of 
rain is not of so great importance to the polar 
flora as is the quantity of physiologically accessi- 
ble water—that is, such water as the plants are 


able to receive for nourishment ; and this kind 
of.water is not always contained in all rain, which 
may consist not only of snow and ice, but also of 
a water cooled to the neighborhood of zero ; or, 
as is the case in the vast swamps, of a water filled 
by humous acids from décayed plants ; or, again, 
of a water made too saliferous by mingling with 
sea-water. Many species living in the water 
have, on account of this, a structure reminding 
us of desert plants ; they are not able to assimi- 
late more than a very small part of the water in 
which they live. But in reality these polar coun- 
tries are veritable deserts, and the resources to 
fight the nature of a desert are the same in the 
Arctics as they are in the Sahara, inasmuch as 
the plants of both regions have organisms al- 
lowing the greatest possible economy with us- 
able water. The influence of this limited 
water-supply is noticeable especially on the vege- 
tative organs. The root system is very shal- 
low, usually but 5 to 15 cm. deep; in greater 
depths there exists such a low temperature that 
no humidity can be absorbed from it. The stem 
is covered by a more or less heavy bark, and 
grows above ground usually, with only a few 
thin branches and leaves. These leaves indicate 
the water-saving nature of the plants. They are 
usually grouped in rosettes, small and rounded, 
seldom parted, and often as hard and stiff as _fir- 
leaves, leathery or thickly fleshy. The cleav- 
ings, the direct agents of transpiration, are often 
in the lee of existing dwellings, or on the back 
side of leaves strongly recurved, or capable of 
rolling together. 


OTHER FACTORS. 


‘¢ Another peculiarity of the polar flora is its 
dwarfed size. Numerous species, existing even 
in southern lands, are in the polar regions repre- 
sented only by purely diminutive forms. Whether 
it is the Jow temperature or the scarcity of humid- 
ity that has the most to do with this, is yet an 
undecided question. The constant day of the 
polar summer is, as has been shown, of the ut- 
most importance to the flora. Experiments by 
Curtel and others tend to show that the work of 
assimiJation continues through the whole sum- 
mer, although somewhat lessened at the time of 
midnight. Of still greater importance would 
this continuous light be if the Arctic sky were 
notsocloudy. The wind is another meteorological 
factor of importance, especially for the detailed 
distribution and the shape of individual plants, 
as it, by its capacity of drying the air, robs the 
plants of the humidity which is their life. The 
last external factor to be considered is the con- 
dition of the ground. The northern polar regions 
are so vast that they contain nearly all kinds of 
















earth, There are earths rich in lime and silicic 
acids, moraines, and extensive marine mud-beds ; 
besides, most important of all, great plains and 
hill lands. Greenland, Spitzbergen, and parts 
of Asia and America have more or less imposing 
mountain-Chains, with deep-cut valleys and ra- 
vines, where the richest of the Arctic flora grows. 
But tremendous widths of all three continents 
are spanned by wide plains, monotonous, somber- 
looking deserts, with a flora of a very limited 
number of species. 

‘¢When considering the peculiarities and the 
narrow scope in varieties of the Arctic flora, it 
must also be remembered that all Arctic ground 
is frozen at a depth often not more than 20 cm., 
and very seldom exceeding 70 cm. This means 
to the plants the same as if they grew on a moun- 
tain covered by a bed of earth to that thickness. 
From this ground must all nutriment through 
centuries be found, and its deposits of moisture 
are the only ones that the plants have in times 
of great torridity.” 


IS THERE A DRAMATIC PROFESSION ? 


R. FRANKLIN FYLES, the dramatic 
4 critic of the New York Sun, contributes 
to the July Everybody's Magazine some very in- 
teresting talk about the profession of acting. Mr. 
Kyles answers his title question with an emphatic 
affirmative. He says that it has not been long 
since one could scarcely call acting a profession, 
but that now it fulfills the dictionary definition 
of an occupation that properly involves a liberal 
education and mental rather than manual labor. 
He admits that the tinsel and blare of the circus 
have but recently been relegated to the back- 
ground sufficiently to dignify the actor’s occupa- 
tion with the name of profession. ‘The process 
has been retarded by the vanity and boastfulness 
which stage success tends to bring, and by the 
laziness into which actors are tempted after the 
grind of rehearsal is over and their business at 
the theater may demand only an hour or so of 
work a day. 

As to the morals of stageland, Mr. Fyles is 
very positive in his opinion that the theater has 
not produced the disreputable characters we as- 
sociate with it,—‘‘the stage did not degrade 
them ; they degraded the stage.” ‘Almost all the 
eminent personages of the American stage are of 
good reputation, and most are also of good char- 
acter. The moral average of the dramatic 
profession is as high as that ‘of the legal or the 
medical. The steady gain in this regard has had 
much to do with the advancement in the art of 
acting. The recruits during the past decade 
have been preponderatingly young men and girls 
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of good rearing and education. Culture has be- 
come common back of the theatrical curtain.” 

Mr. Fyles, in estimating the histrionic ability 
of the modern actors, has much the same opin- 
ion concerning them as Mr. Howells has of mod- 
ern literary exploits as compared with achieve- 
ments in letters of former days. We have no 
Edwin Booth now, he admits, and he thinks we 
may not have this century ; but that does not 
prove that our players as a body are not abler 
than those of Booth’s time, that they have not 
risen by merit to higher standards, and that act- 
ing is not in a good and steadily improving con- 
dition. He thinks that audiences demand far 
more than they used to, and get it, too. Not 
only this, Mr. Fyles is positive that the stage 
has made distinct advance in the kind of plays it 
presents, in spite of the many contentions to the 
contrary. ‘If you doubt that there has been 
such an elevation as I am describing, do not 
trust your vague belief to the contrary, but ex- 
amine the old files of some newspaper. Look at 
the irrefutable record of the advertising columns, 
and you will find that the plays were generally 
of poorer quality than they are now.”’ 

To show that in earning capacity, too, the actor 
is able to take his place beside men in the older pro- 
fessions, Mr. Fyles cites the incomes of a number 
of people making their living on the stage to-day, 
exclusive of those who, like Lotta Crabtree, have 
become rich through the accumulation of their 
estates. He quotes a theatrical manager to the 
effect that the most prominent actors of the pres- 
ent day are earning net incomes well up to the 
incomes of the leaders in other professions. This 
expert places William Gillette’s income at more 
than $80,000 a year; Miss Adams’ and Mrs. 
Carter’s at between $50,000 and $75,000; Mrs. 
Fisk’s, in spite of her litigation with the theatri- 
cal syndicate, at $35,000 or $40,000. Hethinks 
a year’s average net income of the twelve A meri- 
can actresses most popular to-day would amount 
to at least $30,000 each. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
of course, has an income considerably larger than 
the average bank or railway president, and Mr. 
Mansfield and Mr. Sothern would have made 
$40,000 to $60,000 this year if they had not 
elected to invest all their money in the non-pro- 
ductive luxury of establishing Shakespearean pro- 
ductions. As it is, neither of them, according 
to this manager, has probably cleared a cent. 

On the whole, Mr. Fyles takes a most cheer- 
ful view about the theater and the audience of to- 
day. ‘There is now a public to appreciate and 
recompense the very best that can be done on the 
stage. No artistic representation of a worthy 


play in the city of New York fails to get its just 
deserts.” 








THE 


THE CENTURY. 

N the July Century there is printed ex-President 
I Cleveland’s second lecture on the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, this chapter of that incident dealing 
with the intervention by the United States, and with 
Mr. Cleveland’s famous message of 1895. Mr. Cleveland 
considers that the whole incident of this much-discussed 
negotiation has served to strengthen forever the Monroe 
Doctrine, and he meets the criticism of those people 
who have said it was dreadful for us to invite war for 
the sake of a people unworthy of our consideration, 
and for the purpose of protecting their possession of 
land not worth possessing, with the following argument: 

“Tt is certainly strange that any intelligent citizen, 
professing information on public affairs, could fail to 
see that when we aggressively interposed in this con- 
troversy it was because it was necessary in order to as- 
sert and vindicate a principle distinctively American, 
and in the maintenance of which the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States were profoundly con- 
cerned. It was because this principle was endangered, 
and because those charged with administrative respon- 
sibility would not abandon or neglect it, that our goy- 
ernment interposed to prevent any further colonization 
of American soil by a European nation. In these cir- 
cumstances neither the character of the people claim- 
ing the soil as against Great Britain nor the value of 
the lands in dispute was of the least consequence to 
us; nor did it in the least concern us which of the two 
contestants had the best title to any part of the dis- 
puted territory, so long as England did not possess and 
colonize more than belonged to her—however much or 
however little that night be. But we needed proof of 
the limits of her rights in order to determine our duty 
in defense of our Monroe Doctrine ; and we sought to 
obtain such proof, and to secure peace, through arbi- 
tration.” 

HOW COLLEGE WOMEN WORK THEIR WAY. 


The opening article in this number of the Century, 
“ Working One’s Way Through Women’s Colleges,” by 
Alice Katharine Fallows, shows that the girls are not a 
whit behind the boys in resourcefulness when it comes 
to earning an education. Although the girl college 
student cannot weed lawns, clean furnaces, shovel 
snow, or turn clerk for the grocer, baker, or butcher, 
she looks after dining-rooms, does housemaid’s work, 
cooks, acts as agent for various articles, sews, type- 
writes, makes manifold copies, takes charge of the 
libraries and reading-rooms, assists in the laboratories, 
sells books, distributes college magazines, and even, in 
the case of one plucky undergraduate at Wellesley, 
blacks the boots of her fellow-students. 

There is a pleasant article on gardening, by Anna Lea 
Merritt, a curious study of imitative physical develop- 
ment of animals by Prof. William M. Wheeler, and 
several short stories. 

Mr. Frederick Keppel gives a story of a great master- 
piece by Millet, ‘‘The Wood-Sawyers,” which Mr. 
Keppel places above “The Angelus.” A photographic 
reproduction of William Hole’s etching of this master- 
piece forms the frontispiece of the number. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


R. ELIOT GREGORY, writing in the July Har- 

per’s on ‘‘Newport in Summer,” in an article 

illustrated with pictures of brilliant colors, tells of the 

great effort and expense of a season at Newport. In 

London society he sees a definite aim and the exercise 

of great political influence. In France, the aristocracy 
is fighting for its very existence. 


AIMLESS AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


‘‘ Until many reforms are worked, Newport will con- 
tinue to give a continual performance of ‘Hamlet’ 
with the Danish prince left out; sumptuous dinners 
served and imperial jewels donned to entertain callow 
youths from college ; carriages that would not be out of 
place in a coronation procession ordered out for a drive 
in country lanes, or to take people to the Fall River 
boat—efforts continually out of proportion to the re- 
sults obtained—enormous fatigue incurred, great for- 
tunes spent, and serious sacrifices endured to keep the 
costly ball turning toward no visible goal.” 


CARELESS PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLISH. 


Mr. Alfred Ayres makes ‘‘ A Plea for Cultivating the 
English Language.” He calls attention to the charm 
of the speech of cultured people in Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and contends that even the most cul- 
tured of English-speaking people mispronounce at 
every breath. He cites numerous instances of the 
abuse of the vowels, of shall and will, of anticipate, 
anxious, financial, and hurry. The only cure at all 
effective is, of course, possibly with the child, as one’s 
mispronouncing inevitably comes from one’s surround- 
ings. 

LOVE A RECENT DISCOVERY. 

In a brief essay on ‘‘The Scope of Modern Love,” Mr. 
Henry T. Finck contends that romantic love has been 
the last to develop, and has really only existed within 
the last century or two. The maternal affection which 
is at first sight a refutation of his theory that love as 
we think of it now is a very late development of the 
race,—maternal love he regards as merely an instinct, 
shared with the lowest animals, and he finds it devoid 
of the altruism which is the sole test of real love. He 
points to the great growth of real affection that has 
come in modern times, as exemplified in the love of 
children for their aged parents. 

‘“Aged parents being unnecessary for the mainte- 
nance of the species, natural selection developed no spe- 
cial instinct for their benefit, wherefore filial affection 
has developed more slowly than parental love. Harrow- 
ing tales might be cited of the cruel and widely preva- 
lent custom of exposing old men and women to star- 
vation and death—the obverse of infanticide. The 
Sardinian proverb, ‘It is easier for a mother to support 
a hundred sons than for a hundred sons to support a 
mother,’ shows how hard filial indifference was to erad- 
icate.” 

Dr. John Fryer’s article on “The Buddhist Discovery 
of America” we have quoted from in another depart- 
ment. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


CRIBNER’S for July is chiefly taken up with pleas- 
ant travel sketches and other matter largely of 
an wsthetic interest. A scholarly essay by Mr. W. C. 
Brownell analyzes Matthew Arnold as a critic, as a 
poet, and as a religious writer. Mr. Brownell ex- 
plains the fact that Arnold’s poetry is not and never 
can be popular by finding that it is addressed to ‘‘the 
mood of morai elevation, and it would be fatuity to 
contend that this is a frequent frame of mind.” ‘We 
come to the reading of poetry in an unmoral mood. We 
respond to the esthetic appeal a thousand times more 
readily than to the moral.” 


AN UNKNOWN ALASKAN COAST. 


Mr. G. R. Putnam describes ‘‘The Delta Country of 
Alaska,” with the aid of many photographs of the coun- 
try and of the Eskimo fishermen who inhabit it. He 
says there is a stretch of 350 miles of Alaskan coast be- 
tween the Kuskoquim River and the northern mouth of 
the Yukon in which no white man lives, and about 
which practically nothing isknown. The Eskimos who 
inhabit the land succeed in living by reason of the 
salmon, seal, waterfowl, and driftwood which they find 
in plenty. 

GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI AS ORATORS. 


Senator George F. Hoar, telling of ‘‘Some Famous 
Orators I Have Heard,” describes his experience as one 
of the audience which heard the great parliamentary 
debate in 1871, with Gladstone and Disraeli as the chief 
opposing orators. He contrasts the two as follows: 
‘Gladstone showed in his speech the profounder reflec- 
tion on the general subject, the more philosophy, and 
the intenser earnestness ; Disraeli showed quickness of 
wit, a ready command of his resources, ability for subtle 
distinctions, and glimpses of his almost Satanic capacity 
for mocking and jeering. He described Mr. Gladstone 
most felicitously as ‘inspired by a mixture of genius and 
vexation.’ ” 

Mr. John La Farge continues his ‘‘ Passages from a 
Diary in the Pacific,” with an artist’s account of the 
island of Tahiti. He describes King Pomaré as a man 
of sociability and good-humor, with a fine aristocratic 
head. He has an adopted son, who will succeed to the 
barren honor of the throne. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE July Cosmopolitan gives an account of ‘‘The 
Great Texas Oil Fields,” by Edward R. Tre- 
herne, and of the methods used in reaching the oil 
strata. The derricks seen in the illustrations of oil 
borings are from 30 to 70 feet in height, and the drilling 
consists in driving down a cast-iron casing, or pipe, 
through the soil, the drill being pushed down inside the 
pipe and operating there. As the casing reaches lower 
and lower depths, sections of pipe with smaller diam- 
eters are substituted, so that a 3,000-foot well may be- 
gin with a 10-inch casing at the surface and end in.a 
21-inch pipe at the lowest level. The cost of boring a 
well varies with the kind of material encountered by 
the drill, but is not often over’$8,000 for a 3,000-foot 
well. When the drilling has reached the oil-bearing 
stratum, a torpedo of from one to twenty five gallons 
of nitroglycerine is carefully lowered to the bottom 
and discharged by dropping an iron weight, or “ go- 
devil,” on it. This explosion creates a chamber in the 
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sand or rock, and when the oil flows back, impelled by 
its own gases, it is forced up the well-hole to the surface. 
The Lucas Gusher threw the six tons of pipe 300 feet into 
the air when the torpedo was exploded. The oil geyser 
then quieted down into a steady flow, leaving the sur- 
face in a solid column six inches in diameter and_rising 
to a height of 150 feet, flowing 50,000 barrels a day. 

Mr. Bret Harte contributes a new short story to this 
number, ‘‘ A Mercury of the Foot-Hilis;” Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne continues his stories from old French ro- 
mances in ‘‘ Amis and Amile;” there is an article on 
houseboats by Dorothy Richardson, an essay on ‘‘ What 
Women Like in Men,” by Rafford Pyke, and several 
short stories. 

Mr. J. H. Schooling enters into a statistical discussion 
of the number of years that will elapse before the world 
will be full of people. He thinks 52,000 millions of peo- 
ple will fill it up, and that at the present rate of growth 
our 1,600 millions now living on the earth should grow 
to 52,000 millions by the year 2250. He considers that a 
square mile of the world is full enough of people when 
there are 1,000 people to that area. 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE July McClure’s opens with an article by Mr. 
Walter Wellman on ‘ Long-Distance Balloon 
Racing,” in which he gives an account of the race from 
France to Russia by competing balloonists in October, 
1900. The winning balloon traveled 1,193 miles in 35 
hours and 45 minutes, attaining at times a height of 
18,810 feet. In this event the Comte de la Vaulx broke 
all records for balloon traveling, so far as distance trav- 
eled and duration of voyage were concerned, having 
gone in a little less than a day and a half nearly across 
Europe, at an average speed of 331g miles an hour. As 
Andrée had only 800 miles to go to get to the pole, and 
had fitted his balloon to remain in the air from ten to 
fifteen days, it will be seen that his project was not by 
any means an impossible matter. 


GOVERNOR ODELL AND HIS PARTY. 


Mr. Rollo Ogden, describing ‘‘Governor Odell of New 
York” as ‘‘a man of business in politics,” tells of the 
feats of the governor in cutting down expenditures and 
dealing with the dangerous class of politicians. The 
friends of Governor Odell feel that he is the most mas- 
terful man who ever sat in the governor’schair. ‘Odell 
remains very friendly with Platt, always speaks of 
him as the leader of the party, but the real power has 
passed to himself ; and, when necessary, he exercises it 
without hesitation.” Mr. Ogden thinks the governor 
will have a task indeed to deal with his party in the 
future. ‘So far, he has played upon fear of punish- 
ment. In what way will he play upon the equally strong 
and equally necessary motive of hope of reward? Will 
he do it by actually convincing hot partisans that re- 
trenchment, economy, efficiency, high standards in the 
public service, are really ‘good politics ;’ that they lead 
straight to party success and the legitimate rewards 
which go with it? If he does. he will have performed a 
work more marvelous than any achievement of his yet 
recorded, and have wrought something very like a po- 
litical miracle.” 

Mr. William D. Hulbert, who has given excellent 
nature-studies of the buffalo and the deer in McClure’s, 
tells the life-story of that picturesque individual, the 
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loon, in this number; Miss Ida M. Tarbell tells ‘‘ The 
Story of the Declaration of Independence,” with the aid 
of portraits and autographs of the signers ; there are 
further chapters of the recollections of Clara Morris, 
and several excellent stories. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


“T° HE Ladies’ Home Journal for July begins with a 

fascinating side glance at Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
given by Mr. James S. Metcalfe, in an account of 
‘““Goin’ Fishin’ with Joe Jefferson,” and in the charm- 
ing photographs of the veteran actor which accompany 
the article. Mr. Metcalfe fished with Rip Van Winkle 
on his seventy-second birthday, and found Mr. Jeffer- 
son as hale and agile as if he were a generation younger, 
not minding the return home in a driving storm. “I 
don’t mind being wet all over,” says Mr. Jefferson, philo- 
sophically, ‘‘because then you don’t notice any one 
spot.” Casually, and apart from the more important 
subject of fishing, Mr. Jefferson expressed a doubt as to 
the wisdom of a national or subsidized theater. Of the 
many difficulties, he thinks one of the worst is that 
politics would enter into the question. With a chance 
for four years of Republican actors, and then a sudden 
change to four years of Democratic players, there would 
not be much of an improvement on the present state of 
affairs. 

A FRENCH GIRL’S LIFE. 

Madame Blanc describes ‘‘A Girl’s Life in France,” 
and the extreme protective system of girl-training. 
She says progress is being made in physical education 
of girls in France. Whereas formerly nothing was 
taught but dancing and swimming and riding for the 
wealthiest girls of Paris, now all gymnastic and cal- 
isthenic exercises are in favor, and a great many young 
ladies play tennis, skate, or ride bicycles, as they do in 
England. She calls attention to the simplicity of ap- 
parel which is emphasized among girls even of the 
highest station. Even the daughters of the nobility 
have but few jewels, and under no pretext any dia- 
monds. ‘‘Custom does not permit her to wear costly 
things ; nor does it give her the right in general to have 
a money allowance worth speaking of for her personal 
use. She receives a trifling sum for charity, and for 
bocks and gloves. She follows the degree of elegance 
that her mother permits herself, but at a respectful dis- 
tance. A young girl never takes the lead in conversa- 
tion, but always allows a married lady the precedence, 
and she finds it quite natural to occupy the back- 
ground.” 

In a pleasant nature-study by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, ‘*The Mother Teal and the Overland Route,” that 
writer and artist gives the life-history of this beautiful 
and sprightly bird, and tells how the mother succeeds in 
raising her brood, in spite of the countless dangers 
which surround their family life. Another pleasant 
nature-study is Mr. William D. Hulbert’s ‘Story of a 
Maple-Tree.” 

Mr. Edward Bok devotes his editorial department to 
the ironical task of showing just why it is that the edi- 
tor always returns the manuscripts of unknown 
writers unread, why it is he only wants to buy the lit- 
erary wares of the most famous people at the highest 
prices, and why, especially, he has a cardinal principle 
in his philosophy to guard against the appearance of 
fresh works of genius. 
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THE WORLD'S WORK. 


l* the July number of the World’s Work, Dr. W. H. 

Tolman describes the village community built up by 
the Cadburys near Birmingham, England, for the em- 
ployees of their cocoa manufactory. The property con- 
sists of about four hundred acres, and contains a great 
number of cottages for the two thousand employees of 
the firm. ‘The cheapest of these homes has a rental of 
$1.50 a week, for which the tenant gets three bedrooms, a 
kitchen, a parlor, a third room downstairs, and a bath. 
The houses are in the best sanitary condition, and a 
large garden goes with each house. There is a large 
recreation-ground, swimming-pools, a dining-room for 
the girls, a boys’ club, and well lighted and ventilated 
workrooms. A block of beautiful cottages, forming a 
quadrangle, beautifully kept up with turf and flowers, 
is for the old or semi-dependent. Each home consists 
of three rooms, and may be occupied by any old lady 
who can pay, either herself or through relatives, five- 
pence a week. 

Among many other articles in this number of the 
World’s Work is a description of ‘‘The Machinery of 
Wall Street,” by Mr. S. A. Nelson ; an account of ‘‘ Pho- 
tographing Tropical Fishes,” with some remarkable 
illustrations by A. Radclyffe Dugmore; a bird’s-eye 
view of the great timber areas of the Government, given 
by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the Forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; asketch of James R. Keene, 
the famous Wall Street manipulator, by Edwin Le 
Fevre ; a discussion of “‘Our Relations with Canada,” 
by J. D. Whelpley, and an explanation of ‘‘Why the 
French Republic Is Strong,” by Mr. Sydney Brooks. 

“The Good Roads Train,” by Mr. Earl Mayo, de- 
scribes the object-lesson given by the National Good 
Roads Association to the people of the South and mid- 
dle West in the building of good roads. The good roads 
train left Chicago for New Orleans on April 20, loaded 
with all manner of the most improved machinery for 
building efficient roadbeds, and when a particularly 
disreputable section of highway was encountered the 
outfit stopped long enough to put it in good order. 

In “The Salvation of the Negro,” Mr. Booker T. 
Washington writes of the value of the work of Hamp- 
ton Institute as it has been tested by time. An excel- 
lent sketch of Mr. Alexander Johnston Cassatt is con- 
tributed by Mr. Francis Nelson Barksdale, from which 
we quote in another department. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N the July Atlantic Monthly, Mr. A. P. Winston 
writes on “Sixteenth Century Trusts,” giving 
most of his attention to the attempts by certain great 
German financial houses to corner the supply of copper. 
This attempt, in which the great mercantile house of 
Fugger was the most striking figure, failed, owing 
to unexpected supplies of the metal appearing in the 
market, which made it impossible to maintain prices. 
Even quicksilver proved to be impossible as a monopoly. 
Another wealthy family, the Hoechstetters, conceived 
that it would be possible to effect a monopoly of quick- 
silver, because nearly all the metal came from a single 
small district in the Austrian dominions. A monopoly 
was actually secured, but very soon the discoveries of 
new deposits in Spain and Hungary brought on, not 
only the failure of the monopolistic enterprise, but also 
the utter ruin of the Hoechstetter house. ‘Tin, pepper, 
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many drugs and spices, and other articles of luxury 
tempted the fifteenth and sixteenth century merchants 
to build up a monopoly, but all failed. One reason why 
there was not a single instance of success was because 
in the fifteenth century navigation became a science 
almost at a stroke. Good charts, the use of the com- 
pass, and new navigating instruments were made ; ves- 
sels were constructed vastly safer and much larger than 
ever before, and the great merchants of Germany who 
were making these efforts toward monopoly found the 
ancient roads of traffic through their country and over 
the Alps abandoned, and the world’s trade flowing 
along new currents. 
THE LIMITS OF OUR UNIVERSE. 

An exceedingly readable article is Prof. T. J. J. See’s 
on “The Limits of the Stellar Universe.” Professor 
See examines into the evidence which the body of astro- 
nomical achievements has produced concerning the di- 
mensions of our universe. One would not expect to find 
such a matter as this decided, nor does Professor See at- 
tempt to accomplish such a thing. However, after a 
very interesting review of the arguments resulting from 
astronomical observations, he suggests that our universe 
is not. necessarily infinite,even though we cannot con- 
ceive of an actual end to space. ‘‘ For as we can con- 
ceive many things which do not exist, so also there may 
exist many things of which we can have no clear con- 
ception ; as, for example, a fourth dimension to space, 
or a boundary to the universe. The surface of a sphere 
has no end, and yet is finite in dimensions ; and if a be- 
ing be conceived as moving in the surface of the sphere, 
it is clear that he would find no end, and yet he might 
start from a place and return to it by cireumnavigating 
his universe. The space returns to itself, In like man- 
ner, though we cannot conceive of an end to our tri- 
dimensional universe, and it may have no end so far as 
we are concerned, it may in reality be finite, and return 
to itself by some process to the human mind forever 
unknowable.” 

Mr. Eugene R. White, writing on ‘‘The Aspects of 
the Pan-American Exposition,” calls attention to the 
fact that our great fairs are rather calculated in their 
details to amuse than to instruct. He finds that of the 
$10,000,000 spent in making the Buffalo Exposition, 
$3,000,000 was devoted to the Midway. He thinks that 
in a way the late P. T. Barnum would have made the 
ideal director of one of our great national fairs. 

Mr. Albert Phelps tells of ‘‘The Reconstruction Period 
of New Orleans,” and President William De Witt Hyde 
contributes an essay on “The Cardinal Virtues,” which 
he apparently reduces to the single virtue of temper- 
ance, 


————— 4 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the June number of the North American, Mr. H. 
| G. Wells gives a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Antici- 
pations: An Experiment in Prophecy.” The first chap- 
ter of Mr. Wells’ ‘‘anticipations” deals with the subject 
of locomotion in the twentieth century. Mr. Wells 
predicts that motor vehicles will develop upon three 
distinct and definite lines: (1) a motor truck for heavy 
traffic ; (2) the hired or privately owned motor carriage 
capable of a day’s journey of three hundred miles or 
more, and (8) the motor omnibus developing out of the 
horse omnibus company and the suburban lines. In 
regard to this latter vehicle, Mr. Wells suggests that 
the motor omnibus companies may secure power to 
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form private roads of a new sort upon which their ve- 
hicles may be free to travel up te the limit of the very 
highest speed. These special roads, Mr. Wells says, 
will be very different from macadamized roads ; they 
will be used only by soft-tired conveyances, never worn 
by horseshoes or the clumsy wheels of laden carts. The 
material used, Mr. Wells thinks, will possibly be as- 
phalt, but more probably some new substance. 

In the redistribution of population Mr. Wells looks 
for a division of great cities, for the new developments, 
in his »pinion, tend decidedly in this direction rather 
than toward farther concentration. Taking into ac- 
count both the centrifugal and centripetal forces gov- 
erning the massing of city, populations, Mr. Wells con- 
cludes that the old terms “town” and ‘‘city” will 
become as obsolete as the ‘‘mail coach.” For the new 
areas that will grow out of them he suggests the term 
“urban district” or ‘urban region.” Hethinks thatthe 
whole of Great Britain south of the Highlands is likely 
to become such an urban region, ‘laced all together, 
not only by railway, telegraph, and novel roads, but by 
a dense network of telephones, parcels-delivery tubes, 
and the like nervous and arterial connections.” 

GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 

Apropos of the revival of interest in the Irish ques- 
tion, Prof. Goldwin Smith says; ‘‘Great Britain can 
never afford to have Ireland torn from her side. Ire- 
land, if she cease to bea partner, would be a foe, and 
the satellite of Great Britain’s other foes, as a separate 
Scotland was a satellite of France in former days.” As 
Professor Smith views the matter, Ireland’s interest 
also points clearly to partnership in the United King- 
dom. But in their opposition to Jingoism he thinks 
that the Irish Nationalists may be just now playing a 
very useful part,and from union in what Professor 
Smith terms a great predatory empire, to which the 
Jingo aspires, Irish patriots, he says, may well recoil. 


CHINESE POETRY. 


In the course of an extremely interesting article on 
“The Poetry of the Chinese,” Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
president of the Imperial University at Peking, de- 
clares that the educated Chinese is of all men the most 
devoted to the cultivation of poetry. ‘If he makes a 
remarkable voyage, he is sure to give the world his im- 
pressions in verse. He inscribes fresh couplets on his 
doorposts every New Year’s Day. Poetical scrolls, the 
gifts of friends, adorn the walls of his shop or study.” 
Indeed, Professor Martin has found that an apprentice. 
ship in the art of poetry forms a leading feature in the 
Chinese educational system, and in China no youth 
who aspires to civil office or literary honors is exempted 
from composing verse in his trial examination. To be 
a tax-collector, he is tested, not in arithmetic, but in 
prosody—a usage that has been in force for nearly a 
thousand years. 


THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


Signor De Cesare, a member of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, replies to the recent article in the North 
American by Archbishop Ireland on the subject of 
“The Pope’s Civil Princedom.” This writer declares 
that no Catholic or Protestant power in the world could 
give Leo XIII. such a position as is bestowed upon him 
by Italy. To-day the Papacy is destined to prove that it 
can exist by its own moral force alone. ‘ Never has its 
influence been raised to a higher point than since it has 
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been deprived of territorial sovereignty, and never have 
so many international ceremonies taken place in Rome 
with perfect order and freedom—jubilees, pilgrimages, 
ceremonies in St. Peter’s, exhibitions, and even a con- 
clave.” 

THE Y. M. C. A. JUBILEE. 

President L. L. Doggett, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Training School at Springfield, Mass., 
writes on the development of the work of this great or- 
ganization throughout the world. Dr. Doggett states 
that four-fifths of the employed officers in the associa- 
tion movement are upon this continent. The rapid de- 
velopment of the building movement in America is 
shown by the fact that the number of buildings in the 
United States and Canada has increased in the last ten 
years from 205 to 359. During the last year alone, 
40 association buildings have been erected. In Au- 
gust, 1895, the world’s student Christian federation of 
undergraduates of all lands was established. This now 
enrolls 65,000 members, in 1,400 institutions, in 30 dif- 
ferent countries, and is the largest organization among 
undergraduates in the world. For the railroad work 
of the association during 1900, railroad corporations 
controlling nearly three-fourths of the railroad mileage 
on this continent contributed $195,000 toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the 159 railroad associations now in ex- 
istence. These railroad associations have 76 buildings, 
valued at $1,122,000. The work in the army and navy 
has developed very rapidly, especially since the out- 
break of the War with Spain. A building is now in 
course of erection near the navy yard in Brooklyn to 
cost $450,000. ‘This building is due to the munificence 
of Miss Helen Gould, who has contributed in many 
ways toward the railroad and army work. 


PRICES AND TRUSTS. 


The question “‘How Trusts Affect Prices” is dis- 
cussed in this number by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell 
University, who concludes that, so far as combinations 
exert a monopolistic power over prices, the result is 
usually, but not always, injurious to society. So far as 
they are able to affect savings by less expenditure of 
industrial energy, these savings are directly beneficial 
to society. These savings may in no way affect prices 
immediately, but be retained by the capitalist or 
divided between him and the workingman, or they 
may be distributed through the community immedi- 
ately in the form of lower prices. Professor Jenks be- 
lieves that so far as experience goes it seems to show that 
the chief benefit has been retained by the capitalist, 
while the laborers have secured a small part, and the 
great mass of the consumers no benefit at all. The gen- 
eral tendency, however, seems to be in the direction of 
giving to the consumers a larger part of this fund in 
the future. 

MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 


In the series of articles on “‘Great Religions of the 
World,” Dr. Washington Gladden describes ‘‘The Out- 
look for Christianity.” He says, in conclusion : ‘‘Chris- 
tianity must rule or abdicate. If it cannot give the 
law to society, the world has no need of it. Not by 
might nor by power can its empire be established ; only 
by clear witnessing to the supremacy of love. But the 
time has come when there must be no faltering in this 
testimony. Hitherto, it has hardly dared to say that 
Love is King; the kingdoms of this world have been 
ceded to Mammon. With the dawning of the new cen- 
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tury comes the deepening conviction that the rule of 
Mammon can never bring order and peace; and it be- 
gins to be credible that the way of the Christ is the way 
of life, for industry as well as for charity, for nations as 
well as for men.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Norman Lockyer contributes a valuable scientific 
study on “Sunspots and Rainfall;” Mr. Sidney Web- 
ster discusses the instructions given by President Mc- 
Kinley relating to the recent treaty with Spain as made 
known in the Senate document from which the injune- 
tion of secrecy was removed in February last. Under 
the title “An Earlier American,’ Mr. W. D. Howells 
reviews Mr. William J. Stillman’s autobiography, re- 
cently published. 


THE FORUM. 


HE opening article of the June Forwm is by Prof. 
Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin, 

on **Governing the Orient on Western Principles.” 
Professor Reinsch holds that our Western ideas of po- 
litical organization are utterly unadapted to the Orient, 
and that when applied they may lead to the opposite 
result from that intended. He describes the political 
complexion of the Orient as ‘‘a theocratic absolutism 
combined with local self-government.” Every Oriental 
ruler, he says, looks upon himself and is regarded by 
his people as a direct representative of God. The Eng- 
lish have turned this sentiment to account in their In- 
dian possessions, and Professor Reinsch quotes an Indian 
paper as having said at the time of the Queen’s last 
jubilee : ‘‘ Indian loyalty is a hundred times deeper and 
sincerer than English loyalty. In England, the: Queen 
In India, she is a 


of Oriental thought and life, Professor Reinsch thinks, 
would deeply affect and might even endanger the entire 
world. The introduction of the mechanism of Western 
civilization would “not only disturb the philosophical 
ideas of the Orientals, but would also create an army 
of anarchistical revolutionaries.” 


RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


Writing on ‘ Russian Nihilism of To-day,” Mr. Abra- 
ham Cahan points out as the most significant feature 
of the recent disturbances the fact that large numbers 
of workingmen took part in the demonstrations sup- 
pressed by the authorities. Open anti-government 
demonstrations of secret trade-unions are reported by 
the revolutionary press. The meaning of this is—as 
Mr. Cahan interprets it—that labor forms the rank and 
file of the revolutionary party to-day. The movement 
ditters radically from the political crusades of the 
seventies and eighties, in which the term ‘“ Nihilist” 
first came into vogue. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Writing on ‘‘The Place of the Senate in Our Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Henry Litchfield West, an experienced ob- 
server of Washington affairs, declares that wealth is 
not yet the standard by which the members of the Sen- 
ate judge each other. He cites instances of millionaires 
in the Senate who occupy insignificant places, who are 
never consulted by their colleagues, and who simply 
follow where others lead. On the other hand, there are 
several men of little or np material wealth whose 
mental powers have made them consequential factors 
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in legislation. The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be that men can get into the Senate by the use 
of wealth, but that once in, wealth does nothing for 
them by way of securing eminence. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGE. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, defines the 
main characteristics of the ‘“‘ Religion of a Coilege Stu- 
dent” as ‘‘a love of reality, reasonableness, and practical 
service.” The college boy, says Professor Peabody, is 
placed in conditions which tempt to excellence, and is 
peculiarly responsive to their sincere appeal to his high- 
er life. Professor Peabody exhorts the Church ‘to dis- 
miss all affectations and all assumptions of authority, 
and to give itself to the reality of rational religion and 
to the practical redemption of an unsanctified world. 
This return to simplicity and service will be at the same 
time a recognition of the religion of a college student 
and a renewal of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 


The Rev. Alden W. Quimby gives some excellent ad- 
vice on the theme of housekeeping. The magic word, 
he says, is system, without which success is doubtful, 
and with which failure cannot ensue. ‘There must be 
system for all work,—system in hours, system in 
promptness, system for occupation, and system for rec- 
reation ; system in the rigorous observance of hours of 
rest and sleep, and system in the hour of rising.” He 
also advocates bright and well-ventilated rooms for 
servants, and suggests that whatever the mistress ex- 
pends upon her maid’s apartment “is an investment 
sure to result usuriously to herself.” 


THE MANILA CENSORSHIP. 


In criticism of the methods followed by the military 
authorities at Manila during the past two years and a 
half, Mr. Harold Martin says: ‘‘I have heard the cen- 
sorship described as legitimate when it prevented the 
sending out of newsof advance movements of American 
troops which would inform the enemy of our plans; 
but I have never heard of a reputable correspondent in 
the Philippines who tried to send out such information. 
Insurgent observers of American military movements 
were always well posted concerning our projected ex- 
peditions, and this without the aid of news cabled from 
the United States back to Manila. The supposition that 
the censorship prevented the insurgents in Manilafrom 
communicating with their agents in Hongkong and 
elsewhere is notoriously ridiculous. It utterly failed 
to accomplish this.” 

GREAT BRITAIN AND PROTECTION. 


In stating ‘‘ An American View of the British Indus- 
trial Situation,” Mr. John P. Young comments on the 
aptitude of the British people toward the policy of pro- 
tection in view of the present economic situation. As 
a protectionist, Mr. Young urges that England, by af- 
fording the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
a reasonable degree of protection, would give them a 
new life. The shifting of the incidence of taxation, he 
says, would have the effect of making the conditions of 
life more passible in the country, and. of drawing from 
the cities a part of the stagnant population the main- 
tenance of which is a public burden, while the manu- 
facturer would have less trouble in making both ends 
meet. As regards the external relations of Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. Young holds thatthe assumption of the Cob- 
denites that their system made for peace has been proven 
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wholly erroneous. The extension of the British empire 
necessary in order to open up new avenues for foreign 
trade has required an enormous and costly military and 
naval establishment. ‘Ifthe policy of looking for mar- 
kets abroad and neglecting those at home is abandoned 
by Great Britain, she will at once disarm the hostility 
of her rivals, and she will be able to reduce her army 
and navy to reasonable proportions.” 


SOME OF TAMMANY’S RESOURCES. 


Mr. Gustavus Myers contributes an admirable article 
on ‘*The Secrets of Tammany’s Success.” The article 
is incapable of recapitulation, but attention may be 
called to some of the moral agencies which contribute 
in season and out of season to this tenacious organiza- 
tion. The social activity of the Tammany organization 
has not a little to do with its strength and vitality. As 
Mr. Myers points out, Tammany Hall adapts itself to 
the environment of each neighborhood, and comes into 
direct touch with the people. ‘Its leaders give annual 
dinners to the poor of their districts ; they get this or 
that man out of trouble ; if a poor widow is in danger 
of being dispossessed, her case is seen to; ‘jobs’ are 
distributed ; entertainments are held for the benefit of 
struggling churches; and a thousand and one other 
varieties of assistance are rendered to the needy. All 
this, of course, is done selfishly, with a view to strength- 
ening the leader and the organization in the districts, 
and much of the money used comes from sources that 
would not bear investigation ; but the simple fact of its 
being done affects powerfully certain classes of voters. 
This element of human sympathy has more effect with 
them than all the lofty manifestoes issued by commit- 
tees or bodies with whom they never come in such per- 
sonal contact.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Karl Blind sharply criticises the recent utterances 
of Emperor William of Germany in an article entitled 
“The Kaiser’s Speeches and German History ;” in an 
article on ‘Poe Fifty Years After,” Prof. Edwin W. 
Bowen attributes to Poe the qualities of ‘‘a great artist, 
indeed, but hardly a great poet.” .Poe’s fatal defect, in 
Professor Bowen’s judgment, is his narrowness of range. 





THE ARENA. 


HE opening article of the June Arena is a protest 
against ‘“‘imperialism” from Judge Samuel C. 
Parks. The main purpose of Judge Parks’ argument is 
to show that the treaty with Spain did not convey a 
good title in the Philippines to the United States, and 
that therefore our Government was not justified in as- 
suming possession of the islands. Ex-President Harri- 
son was not fully convinced that Spain had been effec- 
tually ousted from the archipelago, as he stated in his 
North American articles, but Judge Parks is positive 
on that point. Spain had no title, and hence could pass 
none. All that we have done in the Philippines has 
been by an assertion of imperialistic authority. 


MR. STEAD AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


Mr. W. T. Stead, of the London Review of Reviews, 
is the subject of a character sketch by Mr. B. O. Flow- 
er, who characterizes Mr. Stead as ‘‘a journalist with 
twentieth-century ideals.” Mr. Flower also gives a 
conversation held with Mr. Stead on “‘ England’s Crime 
in South Africa,” in which the action of the British 
Government in South Africa is characterized as far 
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more culpable than that of the United States in the 
Philippines. Indeed, Mr. Stead goes so far as to say 
that the war in the Philippines is ‘‘a splendid deed” 
when compared with the infamy of the war in South 
Africa. 

“You got into the Philippine business unawares, not 
having any idea of what would happen as the result of 
destroying the Spanish fleet; and from that time to 
this you have found it difficult to extricate yourself 
from the toils. We, on the other hand, deliberately in- 
trigued ourselves into this business for the purpose of 
seizing the country and destroying the independence of 
the Boers.” 


THE SERVANT QUESTION IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


The servant question is discussed from a new point of 
view by Anne L. Vrooman. This writer holds that the 
unrest and discontent of the servant class are not an 
evil, but a part of the evolutionary process now going 
on everywhere. “If servants were content to remain 
as they are, they would be a positive check upon so- 
cial advance.” The discontent of the servants is con- 
tributing to our preparation for a full codperative life. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


In this number appear two articles in support of 
Christian Science—the first by a scholar and thinker 
long identified with the movement, and the second by 
the accredited press representative of thechurch. This 
presentation of doctrine is thus officially authorized. 

Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy outlines the programme of the 
National Social and Political Conference to he held at 
Detroit on the five week-days preceding the Fourth of 
July. 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June number of Gunton’s the editor com- 
ments incisively on ‘‘The Wars of Wall Street.” 
Professor Gunton argues that the evil of stock gam- 
bling must be dealt with sooner or later by the gov- 
ernors of the Stock Exchange, the responsible leaders in 
Wall Street, or it will some day be dealt with in a less 
intelligent but more caustic way by the public. ‘ Bor- 
rowing and lending,” says Professor Gunton, ‘are le- 
gitimate business transactions. Buying and selling 
are essential to the distribution of wealth in the com- 
munity, but buying what one can never pay for, and 
selling what one does not own, are not legitimate in- 
dustrial transactions. They are dangerous gambling, 
and, what is more, they are gambling in a way and 
with interests that involve the public. When a man 
bets on a race-horse and loses, somebody else has his 
money, and that is the end of it. He cannot bet again 
until he gets more money. That is not the case with 
this gambling element in the stock market. The risk 
is not limited to the amount involved by the individual 
speculator, but it affects the value and status and per- 
haps solvency of hundreds of thousands of others who 
have no part in the gambling transaction.” 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH. 


Mrs. Leonora Beck Ellis contributes an extremely in- 
teresting paper entitled ‘“ Industrial Awakening of the 
South.” Mrs. Ellis shows that many of the conditions 
are favorable for the transplantation of cotton manu- 
facturing to Southern soil. ‘It is not merely proxim- 
ity to the cotton-fields that renders it expedient, but the 
marvelous abundance of building materials, the copious 














water-power, the nearness of vast coal-fields and timber 
stretches that give us fuel often at less than half the 
price paid in New England, the long summers and brief 
mild winters that make heating and lighting far less 
expensive, and the presence of an ample supply of na- 
tive white labor.” It has also been claimed by some 
practical cotton men that in the milder climate of the 
South the machinery ‘‘treats” the delicate fiber more 
favorably and with better results than under the influ- 
ence of the long Northern winters. 


POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


That unique institution, the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, in Paris, is described by Mr. Leon Mead. 
Recently several American universities have established 
courses modeled to a greater or less extent upon those 
pursued in this institution. The programme of the 
school provides not only for instruction in what we 
should understand as the political sciences—namely, 
those relating to government and administration, in- 
cluding courses in diplomacy—but it also offers excel- 
lent preparation for posts of initiative or control in the 
great industrial and financial companies, especially 
banks, railroad companies, financial corporations, etc. 
In other words, it is a school of commerce and finance 
as well as of politics. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. J. W. Redway writes on the influence exerted by 
trade routes on civilization, and the editor contributes 


‘an interesting historical sketch of the change in the 


character of interest in the evolution of industry. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


N a rather elaborate article on ‘The American 
Woman,” which opens the June number of the 
International Monthly, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard University, draws some suggestive distinc- 
tions between the German and American ideals of 
womanhood. On the subject of marriage, he says: 
“The average German girl thinks, 1 am sorry to say, 
that she will marry any one who will not make her un- 
happy ; the ideal German girl thinks that she will mar- 
ry only the man who will certainly make her happy ; 
the ideal American girl thinks that she will marry only 
the man without whom she will be unhappy—-and the 
average American girl approaches this standpoint with 

an alarming rapidity.” 

A THREE YEARS’ COLLEGE COURSE. 


Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of New Haven, writing on 
“The Encroachment of the American College Upon the 
Field of the University,” argues in favor of reducing 
the term of collegiate education to three years. Under 
present conditions, as Judge Baldwin shows, it is prac- 
tically impossible to complete both college and profes- 
sional courses before the age of twenty-five. This, in 
his opinion, does not meet the proper demands of society. 
“A quarter of a century is too long for the ordinary 
man to give to learning how to pass the next quarter of 
it. Time is a dear commodity, nor is his the only loss. 
The liberally educated are so few that the world needs 
all it can get of them. The professional school now 
gives to the professional student all that he need seek 
of university training. Its course, of late years, has 
been both broadened and lengthened.” Judge Baldwin’s 
contention is that a professional education of this broad 
character ought, if possible, to be preceded by a collegi- 







































ate education; but it cannot be, in the majority of 
cases, if fora collegiate education more than three years 
is demanded. 

RESULTS OF ‘COMMUNITY OF INTEREST.” 


Prof. Charles H. Hull, of Corneil University, contrib- 
utes an article on ‘Railway Alliance and Trade Dis- 
tricts of the United States.” While Professor Hull 
believes that the policy of ‘‘ community of interest” may 
be counted upon in the long run to tend to an advance 
of rates, he is by no means sure that such will be the 
immediate result. The policy will, however, undoubt- 
edly enable roads in the consolidated districts to in- 
crease their net earnings, even if the rates are not 
raised. The same reasons which have restrained some 
of the successful industrial trusts from charging greatly 
advanced prices may influence the railroads to leave 
rates in general on the present basis, but the net earn- 
ings may be expected to increase—first, from the intro- 
duction of various economies, and, second, from the 
gradual growth of the country and the progress of the 
trade districts which the railroads drain. 

THE WORK OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, in a review of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s autobiography, ‘‘ Up from Slavery,” advances 
the opinion that if Mr. Washington were a white man 
his mind would not be regarded as in any way excep- 
tional. He would have no great eminence as an orator 
or as a literary man. In making this reservation, how- 
ever, Professor Peck, far from belittling Mr. Washing- 
ton or minimizing the value of that on which his repu- 
tation ought to rest, seeks rather to enhance and 
augment that reputation by bringing it out into clear 
relief. ‘‘He is not an orator; he is not a writer ; he is 
not a thinker. He is something more than these. He 
is the man who comes at the psychological moment and 
does the thing which is waiting to be done, and which 
no one else has yet accomplished. All the honor that 
is paid to Mr. Washington is really due to just one 
thing,—to the fact that by his special knowledge, by 
his special training, and by his possession of unusual 
sanity and common sense, he seems to have hit upon 
and, in some degree, already to have demonstrated a 
practical sclution of the race problem, which now for 
nearly forty years has seemed to the American people, 
and especially to the people of the South, insoluble.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
HE Nineteenth Century for June contains articles 
by Mr. Carnegie upon ‘British Pessimism,” and 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison upon his ‘Impressions of 
America,” which are noticed elsewhere. 


AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BOER RELIGION. 


Canon Wirgman, of Grahamstown cathedral, dis- 
courses from the Anglican colonial loyalist point of 
view upon the religion of the Boers. His main object is 
to show that the whole trouble has arisen because the 
Boers, like the Scotch, are Calvinists. The Boers, he 
said, were the only real and practical Calvinists of the 
nineteenth century, with ideas unmodified by truer pre- 
sentment of Christianity. Their religious ideas finally 
plunged them into national ruin and destruction. Those 
who are not Anglicans and who gratefully remember 
what Calvinism did for Geneva, for Scotland, for Hol- 
land, for the Puritans of the Commonwealth, and for 
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the men of the Mayflower, will smile at what will seem 
to them the theological prejudice of Canon Wirgman’s 
paper. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


Mr. Lulu Harcourt discusses precedents as to corona- 
tion, and suggests that King Edward VII. should re- 
vive the once invariable custom of going in procession 
from the Tower to Westminster in grand cavalcade. 
This almost unrivaled historical pageant took place for 
the last time at the restoration of Charles II. It was 
abandoned at his coronation because the plague had 
made its appearance in London, and the city was con- 
sidered to be too unhealthy to be safe. 

HOW ENGLAND TRIED TO GET RID OF GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. W. Frewen Lord, in a brief but very interesting 
paper, recalls a forgotten fact that in the seventeenth 
century six times over British ministers, supported by 
their ambassadors abroad, proposed to give up Gibraltar 
to Spain. Even Pitt saw no advantage in maintaining 
the British garrison at the Rock. In 1783, Lord Shel- 
burne offered Gibraltar to Spain in exchange for Porto 
Rico, but the Spaniards thought it was too hard a bar- 
gain, and did not accept it. But although the king 
was neutral, and ministers were anxious to get rid of 
Gibraltar, the nation was savagely opposed to any 
abandonment of the great fortress that commands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. Spain throughout was 
most indignant that England would not give up the 
Rock for nothing, and considered herself rather honored 
than otherwise by the transaction. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether Spain would be disposed to 
swap Gibraltar for Tangier to-day ; but thatis a ques- 
tion that Mr. Lord does not discuss. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR MOROCCO ? 


The Countess of Meath, in a brief paper entitled “‘ A 
Land of Woe,” pleads for the abandonment of the in- 
sensate policy of international rivalry which sacrifices 
the welfare of the Moors to the ambitions of the Euro- 
pean powers. Lady Meath concludes her paper by sug- 
gesting that it might be possible to establish a commit- 
tee representative of various nationalities to aid the 
prisoners who at present are suffering abominably in 
the prisons of Morocco. She says that when there is a 
revolt and the captured prisoners are marched in chains 
to their prisons, in the summer-time one-third or one- 
half die on the way ; and then adds the following grew- 
some detail: As it is necessary to prove that none of 
the prisoners have escaped, the heads of those who die 
are cut off and salted, in order to show that the full tale 
of prisoners has been duly accounted for. If by some 
mischance a head is missing, they will even cut off a 
soldier’s head to make up the number. Moorish prisons 
seem to be as near an approximation to hell on earth as 
could be imagined. 


THE DECADENCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Atherley- Jones, M.P., writes lugubriously con- 
cerning the extent to which the caucus has destroyed 
the sense of individual responsibility on the part of the 
members of the House of Commons, by banishing from 
St. Stephen’s men of independence like Mr. Courtney. 
He says that the House of Commons has almost entirely 
surrendered to the ministry the control of its legisla- 
tive functions, while its opportunities for criticism 
upon the executive have been largely placed by the 
modern rules of procedure at the mercy of ministers. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for June has two arti- 
cles which are a serious contribution to a very 
serious controversy—namely, that as to whether or not 
England is in a state of commercial decay. The other 
articles, with the exception of Mr. Charrington’s paper 
on “Communal Recreation,” are of only ordinary in- 
terest. First place is given to an article by the Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley upon ‘The Government Education 
Bill.” 
READING FOR THE YOUNG. 

Mr. H. V. Weisse contributes a doleful article on this 
subject, the gist of which is that we are rotting the 
minds of our young people by letting them read maga- 
zines. ‘*Magazines, the sporting columns of the daily 
newspapers, are the only kind of reading that the fin- 
de-siécle young man assimilates.” The result is that, 
to use Mr. Weisse’s elegant phrase, ‘‘it stodges the mind 
and weakens the appetite for a power of attacking more 
solid food.” He deplores the disintegrating force of 
short stories and of highly colored but shallow articles, 
and attributes to the destructiveness of magazine litera- 
ture much of the worst vice of the young rising genera- 
tion. 

SIDE LIGHTS ON BRITISH ARMY REFORM. 

Captain Cairnes, the well-known military correspond- 
ent of the Westminster Gazette, contributes a brief 
paper upon this subject, in which he enforces the doc- 
trine that the question of home defense is not a military 
but. a naval question, and that it is a waste of energy 
and of money to accumulate a great land force for the 
purpose of repelling an invasion which will never come. 
What is wanted is a small, effective force to repel a 
raid, for if once the sovereignty of the seas is destroyed, 
no foreign power need take the trouble to invade Eng- 
land. They would simply sit around and starve her 
into submission. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


Mr. H. C. Thomson, writing on the missionary in 
China, alleges that the missionaries, especially the 
Catholics, meddled with the courts of law and urged 
the claims of their converts to the great detriment. of 
justice. The injudicious championship by the priests 
of their converts’ causes was the chief cause of the sud- 
den rise against the foreigners and the formation of the 
Boxer Society. 

Mr. Thomson advocates allowing missionaries in 
the interior only under a strictly enforced passport sys- 
tem, and insists on the abandonment of all fraudu- 
lently obtained rights and privileges. Of women mis- 
sionaries, especially when they are qualified as doctors, 
he greatly approves. Speaking of the indemnity ques- 
tion, he says: 

‘Only a self-denying ordinance, such as that adopted 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(which has lost several of its members and a great deal 
of its property), to accept no compensation of any kind 
from the Chinese Government, but to make good the 
losses sustained, both by the missionaries themselves 
and by the societies to which they belong, by subscrip- 
tions from their supporters at home, will avail to coun- 
teract the mischief that has already been caused. ‘The 
Chinese have a long memory, and a step of this kind 
would win their respect as nothing else could, just as a 
contrary action will breed in their minds a confirmed 
suspicion and dislike.” 


Mr. Thomson doubts whether the recent behavior of 
the allies in China will tend to impress the Chinese and 
Japanese with our superior virtue. At present, he says : 

‘‘The opportunity for proselytization is unequaled, 
for the Chinese for several centuries have been in a state 
of utter religious indifferentism. ‘The Chinaman of the 
present time is, in fact, in much the same condition of 
latent skepticism as many latter-day Christians,—he 
has no very earnest convictions, but he does not like to 
cut himself adrift from the religion of his childhood al- 
together ; as a rule, he is frankly an agnostic.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly for June contains three or four 
very good articles. We have dealt elsewhere 
with ‘‘Calchas’” paper on ‘“‘ Russia and Her Problems,” 
with Baron de Coubertin’s article on ‘‘The Conditions 
of Franco-British Peace,” and with Mr. Thomas Barclay’s 
plea for a “General Treaty of Arbitration Between 
France and Great Britain.” 
THE MEDITERRANEAN PERIL TO BRITAIN. 

Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Verner has a short pessimistic 
article on the British position in the Mediterranean, 
which, he says, has never been so weak. The fleet is 
inadequate for its task, and is in danger of being 
crushed before it could be reinforced in the event of 
war suddenly breaking out. 

“Twenty years ago, the only naval bases which 
threatened our security were ‘Toulon, situated some 
four hundred miles north of the course from Gibraltar 
to Malta, and Sebastopol, over one thousand miles dis- 
tant from that between Malta and Alexandria. But 
nowadays all this is changed ; the French, owing toour 
halting diplomacy, have been permitted to seize on 
Tunis, and with it the naval station of Bizerta. .. . 
We thus see our most persistent and most ancient of 
foes securely established on the line between Gibraltar 
and Malta, and within less than a few hours’ steaming 
from the latter place. On the other hand, the results 
of the policy of alienating the Turks have been, as all 
the world knows, to throw that nation into the arms of 
Russia. To put it plainly, since the Black Sea is ta- 
booed to our warships and is free to those of Russia, the 
fleets of the latter power are unassailable by us until 
they emerge into the ASgean Sea; in other words, the 
Sebastopol of to-day, for ail intents and purposes, may 
be taken as being at the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
and in consequence is only four hundred and fifty miles 
from our route between Malta and Alexandria—a day’s 
steaming, or little more.” 

Colonel Verner complains that Malta is undergarri- 
soned, and he maintains that the present dispersion of 
the British fleet constitutes a great danger. 


WEDDINGS AND PROSPERITY. 


Mr. Holt Schooling writes on “‘ The English Marriage 
Rate,” the object of his article being to show that the 
marriage-rate depends upon national prosperity as 
shown by exports. The decay of the birth-rate, he 
points out, is not due to a smaller marriage-rate, but to 
a continuous fall in the fertility of the people. 

“The fertility of a marriage has declined since the 
year 1880; during 1876 to 1880 one marriage produced 
4.41 children, 441 children to 100 marriages ; but in 1898, 
the most recent year for which I have the facts, one 
marriage produced only 3.46 children, 346 children to 
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100 marriages, as compared with the 441 children of 
twenty years ago, a decline of one child per marriage.” 


AUSTRALASIA AND ENGLAND. 


Prof. H. Macaulay Posnett writes on ‘‘The Federal 
Constitution of Australia,” pointing out the funda- 
mental differences which exist between it and England’s 
own elastic system. We quote the following passage 
from his conclusion : 

“It is true that the federal checks and balances ap- 
pear to be a waste of energy, and that a federal govern- 
ment may be at a disadvantage compared with a ‘uni- 
tarian’ government of equal resources. It is true that 
federalism does not abolish the mutual jealousies of the 
states—A ustraliais learning this lesson—and the federal 
constitution of Switzerland has positively embodied the 
principle of such jealousies by providing (Bundesverfas- 
sung, Art. 96) that each member of the federal executive 
must belong to a different canton. But, grave as some 
defects of federalism clearly are, and anomalous as is 
the connection of the British constitution with this sys- 
tem, I should be slow to join with those who deprecate 
the growing British respect for a form of government 
which, if the truth must be told, is little understood in 
the British Isles. Rather am I inclined to see in the 
anomalous British supervision of two great federations 
an open door for some higher and wider imperial system 
which, while perfectly compatible with federalism, may 
succeed in remedying, not only the defects of federalism, 
but those of the British constitution itself.” 


ENGLAND'S COAL DUTY. 


Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., attacks the British coal 
duty, giving twelve cardinal reasons why it is injurious 
and should be withdrawn. He says: 

“ But clearly the object of the duty is not primarily 
to raise revenue. If Sir Michael really wished to widen 
the basis of taxation he should have placed an excise 
duty on all coal raised. A shilling on every’ton would 
have given him eleven millions instead of the two he 
now gets from exported coal, and it would have been 
far easier to collect. The chancellor of the exchequer 
will not, he says, be sorry if the effect of the duty is to 
restrict exports and conserve our coal resources ; but 
what becomes of his revenue in that case? Revenue 
and conservation are horses that will not run in double 
harness. When one pulls, the other jibs. No, the real 
object of the duty is to cheapen the cost of fuel to the 
home consumer, the Bristol sugar-refiner, the Birming- 
ham manufacturer.” 


MR. WELLS’ ANTICIPATIONS. 


Mr. Wells continues his ‘‘ Anticipations,” dealing this 
month with ‘‘ Developing Social Elements.” The dis- 
tinctive feature of present-day and coming society he 
sees in the growth of a class of irresponsible property- 
owners, who do no work, and do not even manage their 
own property ; that is to say, shareholders in industrial 
companies. Another element of the mechanical civili- 
zation of the future is a great class which he designates 
“engineers ;” that is to say, every one in any way con- 
nected with mechanicalindustry. Thisclass will really 
be the mainstay of all industries in the future, as me- 
chanical perfected processes develop at the expense of 
the obsolete methods of the present day. Many trades 
have stagnated owing to the want of education of those 
engaged in them, and their consequent lack of adapta- 
bility. Mr. Wells quotes the building trade as an ex- 
ample: 
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“T fail to see the necessity of coral-reef methods. 
Better walls than this, and better and less life-wasting 
ways of making them, are surely possible. In the wall 
in question, concrete would have been cheaper and 
better than bricks, if only ‘the men’ had understood it. 
But Ican dream at last of much more revolutionary 
affairs, of a thing running to and froalong a temporary 
rail that will squeeze out wall as one squeezes paint 
from a tube, and form its surface with a pat or two as it 
sets. Moreover. I do not see at all why the walls of 
small dwelling-houses should be so solid as they are. 
There still hang about us the monumental traditions of 
the Pyramids. It ought to be possible to build sound, 
portable, and habitable houses of felted wire netting 
and weatherproofed paper upon a light framework. 
This sort of thing is, no doubt, abominably ugly at 
present, but that is because architects and designers, 
being for the most part inordinately cultured and quite 
uneducated, are unable to cope with its fundamentally 
novel problems. A few energetic men might at any 
time set out to alter all this.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


N the National Review for June, Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock reviews the economic writings of Sir William 
Petty, which have recently been republished. Petty 
was born in 1623, and his writings are therefore more 
than two hundred years old. He calculated the popu- 
lation of London in his day at 672,000, and that of the 
country at ten times as much. In 1842, according to 
Petty, England and Wales would contain 20,000,000, of 
whom no less than half would be Londoners. 


THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson discusses in an interesting article 
the question. ‘‘ Will London Be Suffocated ?” By suffo- 
cation he refers not to want of good air, but to the in- 
adequacy of the roads and railways to bear the great 
traffic much longer. He points out that almost every 
foreign city has been radically adjusted to modern re- 
quirements by the construction of great roads and 
boulevards, whereas London is in the same state as a 
hundred years ago. The few widenings that there have 
been are nullified by the constant upheavals for under- 
ground repairs. The effect of these antiquated condi- 
tions must in the end be to limit the size of the city. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 

“X” writes on the Bagdad Railway, which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘ The Focus of Asiatic Policy.” 

‘“*St. Petersburg is undoubtedly more anxious than at 
any time since the Crimean campaign to see her rela- 
tions with this country improved, in view of the new 
developments of the Eastern question. If we had 
settled with Russia, the Bagdad Railway would be a 
bond for Germany’s good behavior. Otherwise we 
should never lose sight of the possibility that the two 
Continental powers may be tempted to avoid the incon- 
ceivable disasters of actual war by the familiar means 
of trading in compensation. With both alike making 
for the Persian Gulf, a compact to push us out of Asia 
altogether would be the one bargain by which Germany 
might hope to secure Asia Minor as her share of the 
spoils. India will never be successfully attacked except 
by sea, and when the Bagdad Railway reaches El 
Kuweit the doubling of the German fleet will be com- 
plete. The new power at the gate of India will be not 
only the first military power in the world at ten days’ 
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running from Berlin, but the second naval, at four 
days’ steaming from Bombay. Let us look to it be- 
times, for when three powers meet upon the Persian 
Gulf two may be hammer and anvil and one the thing 
between.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE editorial in the Monthly Review for July isa 
somewhat abstract article on the aims of educa- 
tion, entitled ‘* The Pyramid of Studies.” 


THE POWERS IN CHINA. 

Mr. H. C. Thompson has an article on ‘The Policy of 
the Powers in China.” He contrasts the increase of 
Russian prestige with the decay of British—a decay 
which has been caused by alternate threatening and 
receding. Even when England went in for a definite 
policy, it was at the heelsof Germany ; and Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son claims that the Russians got on much better with 
the Chinese, once the heat of hostilities was over, than 
the Germans. The Russian policy was the right one, 
and carried its day. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. Basil Williams writes on ‘‘ Volunteer Efficiency.” 
The weak point of the volunteer system, he says, is the 
inefficiency of the officers. 

“Tn artillery volunteer corps, where exact knowledge 
is even more requisite in an officer, the following figures 
show no great improvement, although I have reckoned 
in the totals those who have passed the special ex- 
amination in artillery as well as those who have passed 
the school of instruction. In one corps only 6 officers 
out of 27 have passed either the school of instruction 
or the artillery examination; in another, 6 out of 25; 
in others, 6 out of 16, 6 out of 14, 10 out of 26, 4 out of 
11, 8 out of 16, 15 out of 37, and 18 out of 23; in onecorps 
the major, four captains, and six lieutenants have not 
apparently even passed the examination entitling them 
to the prefix p!” 

NIGERIA. 

Mr. Harold Bindloss writes an interesting article en- 
titled ‘“‘ Nigeria and Its Trade,” which deals, however, 
more with the general conditions of life in Nigeriathan 
with trade. The export trade of the country is practi- 
cally confined to palm-oil and kernels, which are paid 
for chiefly with gin and cotton. Of the former com- 
modity, Mr. Bindloss says: 

‘‘Some describe it as a brain-destroying poison, others 
as an innocuous stimulant, while the writer would only 
state that though he has seen great numbers of cases 
purchased, he rarely witnessed any drunkenness among 
the natives. This may, however, be due to the fact 
that the negro can apparently consume almost any fluid 
without ill effect. On the other hand, few white men 
care to drink the ‘trade’ brand of gin, and the few sea- 
men who do so surreptitiously are usually brought back 
by main force in a state approaching dangerous in- 
sanity.” 

THE MAKING OF PEDIGREES. 

Mr. J. Horace Round has an amusing paper on ‘“‘The 
Companions of the Conqueror,” in which he shows up a 
good many manufactured pedigrees. The number of 
families who can positively be traced to William’s 
knights is very small, and there is only one English fam- 
ily which still remains on the lordship which they 
gained from the Conqueror. Mr. Round laughs at 
Burke and the College of Heralds. Family after family 
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which, according to Burke, came over with the Con- 
queror is unable to prove its pedigree so far back. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. R. E. Fry’s paper on “ Florentine Painting of the 
Fourteenth Century ” is admirably illustrated with re- 
productions. Miss Cholmondeley describes, under the 
title of ‘An Art in Its Infancy,” advertising as it was 
in the seventeenth century. Mr. Henry Newbolt tells 
the *‘ Romance of a Songbook,” and there is an article by 
the President of Magdalen College on “‘ Gray and Dante.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE June number of the Westminster opens with 
“ Astounding Revelations About the South Afri- 
can War,” by “ A True Friend of a Better England.” 

Mr. Howard Hodgkin recalls the way in which Penn 
and the Quakers acquired Pennsylvania, and contrasts 
the situation in South Africa. He ejaculates, ‘If only 
our statesmen could first appreciate and then imitate 
the wisdom of the Quaker courtier of the seventeenth 
century !” There would follow cessation of hostilities, 
conference, possibly a compromise to be found in “ fly- 
ing the flags of two respective nations at Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria, as at Khartum.” In any case, he argues, 
“it were better to be on friendly terms with two con- 
tented peoples outside the British empire than on terms 
of enniity with two rebellious peoples lately introduced 
within it.” He closes with the remark, “If only the 
English will rise to the high level of the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania, the other inhabitants of South Africa 
will rise to the level of the Red Indians.” Mr. Frederic 
W. Tugman writes under the heading, ‘‘ The Policy of 
Grab: Jingo or Pro-Boer,” and slashingly vindicates 
the genuine patriotism of ‘‘ Pro-Boer” and “ Little Eng- 
lander” as against the rival claims of Jingo capitalists. 

TWO IRISH PROBLEMS. 

Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby argues against Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s scheme for the compulsory expropriation of 
Irish landlords. It would, he says, mean ruin to the 
landlords, extinction of the Protestant element, and 
elimination of a sorely needed source of good and hon- 
est leadership. He says that ‘‘the extension of the 
present system of voluntary purchase appears to us to 
be the best plan until the whole question of the rela- 
tionship of the people of Great Britain with the land 
comes up for settlement in England.” 

Mr. Thomas E. Naughten replies to an earlier article 
by Mr. Cosby, and explains that the opposition to the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic university is based, 
not on Protestant bigotry or racial feud, but on a de- 
sire to promote national unity and brotherhood by a 
system of education common and open to all creeds and 
parties. This he declares to be the real desire of Roman 
Catholic laymen, if they only dared to express it. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Maurice Todhunter supplies a very interest- 
ing study of the historian, Heinrich von Treitschke. 
Treitschke ‘is on the side of life against bookishness ; ” 
he ‘‘is possessed of ‘the great antiseptic style’ and knows 
how to set off his masses of material in a readable and 
artistic shape.” He is said to resemble Macaulay, but 
was more genial and passionate, and had something of 
the lyrical and penetrative essence of Michelet and 
Carlyle. 

James Creed Meredith examines the basis of certain 
popular observations concerning the ridiculous, 












REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Levy’s article on 
V Chinese finance in the first May number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The contents for May as a 
whole fully maintain the high reputation of M. Brune- 
tiére’s review. 
THE DOCTRINES OF SPINOZA. 


M. Couchoud reviews a number of recent books on 
Spinoza, and discusses whether the philosopher was a 
Christian. The external signs are somewhat inconsist- 
ent, as, for instance, when in one of his letters Spinoza 
replies to a suggestion of Catholicism in such a way as 
to make us think him no Christian ; but on the other 
hand his treatise on theology shows that, in his view, 
for mathematical certainty might be substituted a 
moral adhesion, based upon signs, without being com- 
pletely justified by them. On the whole, M. Couchoud 
thinks that the reply to the question whether Spinoza 
was a Christian is to say that he furnished a basis for 
the Christian life in reason. 


JINGOISM IN LITERATURE. 


M. de Vogiié has had the excellent idea of discussing 
the development of imperialism in English literature 
in the light of the novels of Disraeli and Kipling. He 
goes through the principal works of both writers with 
the view of showing that, undoubtedly different as 
they are in tone, talent, and conception of life, yet they 
meet upon this common ground of imperial sentiment. 
Disraeli felt strongly the attraction of the East, and he 
had a mystical faith in the influence of that old cradle 
of the human race; Europe would find there, he 
thought, the cure for allher ills. In ‘‘Tancred,” which 
was published in 1847, we find the whole book colored 
by this obsession, and there is in it a passage in which 
Queen Victoria is called for the first time Empress of 
India. In the theories of Disraeli the novelist we see 
the same springs at work as in the foreign policy of 
Disraeli the minister. He obtains the island of Cyprus 
with some idea of commanding Palestine and Asia 
Minor; the Afghan war was his work ; he it was who 
boldly took the step which insured English predomi- 
nance in Egypt ; and he it was who annexed the republic 
of the Transvaal for the first time. So we see, says M. 
de Vogiié, that English imperialism was at first a great 
Jewish dream. It is curious that although the latter- 
day apostle of imperialism, Mr. Kipling, is certainly 
English to the marrow of his bones, yet his whole con- 
tention of humanity and attitude toward life—even his 
very vocabulary—are Orientalized by the long years 
which he spent in India. 


PARIS AND THE PROVINCIAL. 


Perhaps because France is so large a country, the 
metropolis plays an even ‘greater part in the imagina- 
tions of the provincials than does London to the Eng- 
lish countryman, or the Scot, Irishman, or Welshman. 
Nowadays, thanks to cheap day tickets, excursion trains, 
and so on, there are comparatively few people in the 
United Kingdom who have not paid at least one visit to 
London. This has not hitherto been the case in France ; 
but, according to M. Hanotaux, his country in this mat- 
ter is becoming more like England, and there are few 
French provincials who do not consider themselves well 
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THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 





Yet according to this distin- 
guished statesman, Paris, or rather its inhabitants, dif- 
fer to an astounding degree from their provincial com- 
patriots ; but they have one great virtue in common, 


acquainted with Paris. 


and that is love of work. ‘‘ How different from Lon- 
don !” cries M. Hanotaux ; ‘‘there the worker has t wo 
whole days’ rest each week. .. .” Working Paris dues 
not enjoy the common round, the daily task, in the 
manner so characteristic of provincial France. The 
Parisian lives and works in a constant state of fever ; 
he has a horror of dullness and delights in novelty, and 
this is true of Parisian commerce as well as of Parisian 
art. Nowhere is this more seen than in the trade center 
of Paris. On the other hand, it is not uncommon to 
find in a provincial town a business house which was 
founded before the Revolution, and out of which its 
owners are content to make a fair living and nothing 
more; but this is not the case in Paris, where the trader 
who lacks initiative and invention ends by going com- 
pletely to the wall. In England the countryman often 
comes up to London and makes a great fortune, whereas 
in France the provincial is rarely so fortunate. Every- 
thing is against him,—his early training, his innate 
caution, and his half envy, half fear, of the Parisian. 
Yet M. Hanotaux considers that France would lack one 
of her most essential, most component, parts were she 
to be suddenly deprived of the existence of her capital. 


WHAT CAUSES HAIL. 


Count de Saporta contributes a curious and really 
very interesting article on the close connection which 
has been found to exist between hail-storms and the 
firing of cannon. He tells some extraordinary stories 
concerning the size of hailstones. For example, in Oc- 
tober, 1898, at Bizerta a hail-storm covered a French 
warship with hailstones some of which weighed, ac- 
cording to those on board, nearly twenty-one pounds. 
The worst hail-storms take place more often in hot 
weather than in the cooler months of the year, and 
these visitations are far more common in the south of 
France than in the north. Certain districts have seen 
their agricultural prosperity completely destroyed by 
one very bad hail-storm. Styria, which seems to be pe- 
culiarly liable to destructive hail-storms, was one of the 
first places to try the experiment of breaking up hail- 
clouds by means of the firing of cannon, and, according 
to this article, the experiments proved so successful 
that now what he calls ‘‘cannon stations” have been 
established in all those portions of the Continent where 
the agricultural interest was compelled, in the old days, 
to insure heavily against the possible destruction by 
hail-storms of every kind of agricultural produce. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the great astrono- 
e mer, is given the place of honor in the first May 
number of the Nouvelle Revue. It is his object to prove 
that the terrestrial globe, constantly turning on its own 
axis through space, never goes twice through the same 
atmosphere. According to this theory, the world turns 
on practically twelve axes, and those interested in as- 
tronomy will find the explanation of his theory very in- 
genious and plausible. 
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CAN CATHOLICISM BE LIBERAL ? 


M. Pottier once more makes a determined effort to 
prove the desirability of a new French political party 
which shall at once be Catholic and Liberal. He has 
taken the trouble to secure a written expression of 
opinion from well-known politicians, including those of 
such varying views as M. Clémenceau, the Abbé Gay- 
raud, Jules Lemaitre, M. Ribot, and M. Trarieux. 
The Comte de Blois is evidently very much discouraged. 
He says that, although the Catholic party are always 
willing to join themselves together to form such valu- 
able institutions as that of the Catholic Workmen’s 
Clubs, founded by Comte Albert de Mun, he does not 
see them at all willing to sink their various differences 
in order to form a united Liberal party. M. Clémen- 
ceau writes, as might be expected, very bitterly. He 
points out that numerous efforts to form a Liberal 
party have already taken place and that they have all 
failed. M. Cunéo d’Ornano, while full of faith and con- 
viction, thoroughly disapproves of mixing up religion 
and politics. He declares that in France the religious 
politician is invariably a royalist, and he points out 
that the Catholic Liberal party would inevitably work 
for the restoration cf a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. The 
distinguished man of letters, M. Lemaitre, who has 
come prominently to the front in connection with the 
Nationalist party, is evidently on the whole in favor of 
the formation of a Catholic Liberal party, but evidently 
simply because he believes that such a party would 
work for the objects he himself has in view. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu sets forth at some length his reasons for op- 
posing the suggestion of such a party ; the majority, 
indeed, of the well-known people whose opinions are 
here set forth think the formation of a Catholic Liberal 
party neither desirable nor possible. M. Ribot recalls 
the fact that the Comte de Mun tried to do something 
of the kind some years ago, and that, so far from being 
encouraged, he was begged to desist from his efforts by 
the heads of the French episcopate. 


HIS FATHER’S SON. 


M. Mauclair gives in a few pages an interesting ac- 
count of M. Léon Daudet, the eldest son of the famous 
novelist, whose premature death was such a terrible 
loss to French letters. Young Daudet has not cared to 
follow in his father’s footsteps, and his novels differ, as 
much as one form of fiction can differ from another, 
from those of the writer who was justly styled ‘‘the 
French Dickens.” Alphonse Daudet delighted in show- 
ing the world simple heroism, the pathos and the 
beauty of ordinary life ; his sonisa philosopher, acynic, 
a satirist, and up to the present time each of his novels 
has partaken of the nature of a pamphlet. 


FRENCH HOUSEWIVES. 


Mme. Schmahl, who is, we believe, an English- 
woman, contributes an excellent little article entitled 
“Domestic Economy,” which is, of course, entirely 
written from the French point of view. She points 
out that in our modern life woman, in her role of 
housewife, has the disposal of a considerable portion of 
her husband’s earnings or income. She also is an im- 
portant employer of labor, and to the mother of the 
family falls the important duty of looking after the 
physical as well as the moral welfare of the future citi- 
zens in every country. According to Mme. Schmahl, 
the modern housewife, for the most part, does not ful- 
fill her duties at all competently. Many women allow 
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themselves to be hopelessly cheated by their tradespeo- 
ple, even those who go to market themselves, for they 
have not the experience which will save them from be- 
ing constantly outwitted in bargaining. Every house- 
hold is managed upon a different plan, each married 
woman buying her experience very bitterly. She ° 
touches upon the servant question, which is apparently 
as great a problem in France as in this country. She 
points out that work has no sex, and would evidently 
like to see men taught to be as good housekeepers as 
are their wives ; that is, when they are so fortunate as 
to meet the ideal housewife who knows something of 
everything, and who can teach each of her servants 
how to do his or her work. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


E have noticed elsewhere Mr. Stead’s article on 

“How Will King Edward VII. Govern?” And 

apart from this article, there is a good deal of interest 

in the Revue de Paris for May. A translation is given 

of Sir Robert Hart’s article on ‘‘China, Reform, and the 

Powers,” which appeared in the Fortnightly and was 
noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for June. 


THE RELIGION OF TOLSTOY. 


M. Strannick writes an interesting paper on ‘The 
Religion of Tolstoy,” which naturally derives an added 
importance from the recentexcommunication. The life 
of Tolstoy divides itself naturally into two parts—the 
first purely worldly, and the second his evangelizing 
life; and Tolstoy himself admits this division. At a 
given moment he was “converted,” but for a long time ~ 
he sought for the faith, and the history of his life bears 
witness to the moral anguish which he constantly suf- 
fered. When he was at school he was troubled about 
the immortality of the soul, and a schoolfellow one day 
informed him that he had made a great discovery— 
namely, that God does not exist, and at that time it 
seemed to Tolstoy quite possible. Tolstoy’s novels are 
like a diary of his moral and religious uncertainties. 
The religion which he ultimately elaborated is a Chris- 
tianity of his own, independent of that of the Church ; 
it is more or less theoretical, but is framed for practice. 
He fought most earnestly against the view that Chris- 
tianity is a very beautiful Utopia which cannot be real- 
ized in the world as it is at present constituted ; to his 
mind, Christianity is the rigorous and complete applica- 
tion of the commands of Jesus with all their logical 
consequences. It must be all or nothing—‘ He who is 
not with Me is against Me.” 


RAILWAYS IN THE BALKANS. 


M. Loiseau calls attention in a short article to the 
importance of the railway which Austria-Hungary is 
projecting, designed to connect Serajeva with Vienna, 
and ultimately with the important port of Salonika on 
the Aigean Sea. The aspirations of Austria-Hungary 
toward Salonika date from the time of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and M. Loiseau explains very clearly the im- 
portance of these ambitions, and the extent to which 
they affect both France and Italy. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


M. Torau-Bayle contributes a study of this important 
subject from the point of view of France. He says that 
France boasts an excellent system of higher commer- 
cial education, and the great French schools of com- 
merce need have no fear of the rivalry of Aix-la-Cha- 
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pelle or Leipsic. But that is not enough. In France, 
he says, they have begun at the wrong end: they have 
inverted the German procedure. The higher commer- 
cial schools are the crown, so to speak, of the progress- 
ive system of commercial education, and he complains 
that in France they are isolated from the rest of the 
educational establishments by the difficult entrance ex- 
aminations and by the high prices charged to pupils. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


VERY one anxious to follow the important exca- 
vations that are being carried on in the Roman 
Forum should study the lavishly illustrated article 
in Cosmos Catholicus (May 15) by Prof. O. Marucchi, 
the greatest of Roman archeologists to-day. The de- 
struction of the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice has 
fully justified the expectations of those who advocated 
it, and Professor Marucchi is now able to give a full 
description of the wonderful church of Santa Maria 
Antiqua, with its frescoes and inscriptions, which has 
been brought to light beneath the more modern edifice. 
This newly discovered building is held to date from the 
fourth century, and is probably the oldest church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin in Rome. 

English literature receives constant attention from 
the editor of the Nuova Antologia. Among the books 
dealt with this month are Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Eternal 
City” and Roy Devereux’s “‘Side Lights on South Af- 
rica,” while Miss Yonge and Bishop Stubbs are each 
treated to a friendly notice. A. Hildebrand (May 16) 
makes an energetic protest against the suggestion that 
a spot of such idyllic beauty as the Villa Borghese 
should be utilized as the site of a prosaic modern monu- 
ment to the late King Humbert. L. Rasi writes enthu- 
siastically of Eleonora Duse in an article with many 
interesting portraits, in which he attributes the greater 
tenderness and purity of her later acting to the influ- 
enee of Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

Both the Antologia and the Rassegna Nazionale 
(May 1) take Archbishop Ireland seriously to task for 
his recent pronouncements concerning the temporal 
power. 

The French are said to be casting envious eyes at Eng- 
land’s public schools. Italy is now beginning to follow 
suit. In Flegrea (May 5) the Duca di Gualtieri gives a 
very good historical account of the great public schools 
of England, pointing out that the aim of British educa- 
tional methods is rather to develop character than to 
cram information. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


[* an article upon the ‘‘ Prerogatives of the British 

Crown,” contributed to Monatsschrift uber Stadt 
und Land, Mr. W. G. Skinner, of Edinburgh, endeavors 
to explain how really insignificant the powers of the 
crown are in England as compared to those exercised by 
the Kaiser and other European monarchs. 

Ulrich von Hassell contributes an article upon Tol- 
stoy’s relation to Church and State. He considers that 
the Holy Synod kept on hoping that Tolstoy would 
change in his views and return to the Church. But at 
last this hope was evidently vain, and the count was ex- 
communicated. Von Hassell also supplies his usual 
article upon German colonial politics, dealing chiefly 
with the development of southwest Africa. 

As usual, Ueber Land und Meer is exceedingly well 
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illustrated and contains many interesting articles. The 
frontispiece plate is a very fine specimen of color print- 
ing, and depicts a scene in the ‘‘Old Land ”—Hanover. 
The other plates are: A very spirited picture, by Albert 
Richter, of a duel on horseback with lassos ; Hans 
Dahl’s ‘On the Sunny Wave;” Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Man 
with the Staff ;” and ‘“‘The Escaped Bull,” by G. Vos- 
tagh, a very fine picture indeed. At the end of the 
magazine there is a portrait, among others, of Major- 
General von Gross-Schwarzhoff, who was burned in the 
conflagration which destroyed the Emperor’s palace at 
Peking. A rather interesting photograph is that of 
the sword of honor which the Hamburg and Altona 
friends of the Boers have decided to present to General 
De Wet. The lost Gainsborough is reproduced, and ac- 
companies a short description of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. The Boers’ camp in Ceylon is described and il- 
lustrated from special photographs by Paul Rubens and 
Rudolph Teichmann. The new extension of the rail- 
way in the southern part of the Black Forest is de- 
scribed and illustrated with many interesting photo- 
graphs. 

Ernst Haeckel contributes to Deutsche Rundschau 
a further installment descriptive of his journey through 
the Malay states. While at Batavia he was very much 
struck with the fish market and the wonderful colors 
and shapes of the fish exposed there. Carl Frenzel 
writes at length concerning the stage in Berlin. Some 
fifteen of Heine’s letters, which have been hitherto un- 
published, form the subject of a contribution by Ernst 
Elster. Rudolph Eucken writes upon the world-wide 
crisis in religion, and Lady Blennerhaft has an article 
upon ‘‘ Paulsen and Pessimism.” 

H. Graf zu Dohna, writing in Nord und Stid, describes 
Crete under the banner of St. Mark, beginning with a 
passing reference to the present position of the island 
under Prince George of Greece. His account of the 
Pheenician occupation is very interesting. He con- 
cludes by saying that the present condition of Crete 
can only be temporary,—the nominal control of the 
Porte will be cast off, and the island will be joined to 
Greece. Hugo Béttger writes at considerable length 
upon political economy. 

The May number of Die Gesellschaft contains an in- 
teresting account of his interview with Count Tolstoy 
by Siegfried Hey. The meeting took place in Tolstoy’s 
house in Moscow, and Mr. Hey thus describes the work- 
room of the count: It is very plain, the quiet corner of 
a worker and thinker. White wails, bare of pictures. 
A large writing-table covered with manuscripts and 
books in miscellaneous confusion. The rest of the fur- 
niture consists of a standing desk, a large leather sofa, 
and a few chairs. The four windows look into the gar- 
den. As usual, Tolstoy was dressed in peasant’s cos- 
tume. The count began by reproaching his visitor for 
having been an officer, but the talk soon drifted to the 
subject of patriotism, and later to literature. He con- 
sidered the present Czech language troubles as absurd 
and unworthy of the present century. He does not like 
Ibsen, and would’ not discuss him beyond saying that 
he could not endure. him, and that Ibsen himself did 
not know what he wanted. Mr. Hey thinks it would 
be impossible for Tolstoy ever to settle down outside of 
Russia, as did Turgenieff. The interview lasted close 
on an hour, and was closed by Countess Tolstoy en- 
tering to take her husband to tea. 

Another interesting article is contributed upon the 
German East African Railway. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
“THE CRISIS”—THE BOOK OF THE MONTH.* 


HE haphazard, purposeless writer would never be 
attracted to a task of such proportions as Mr. 
Churchill outlined for himself when he undertook what 
was to be the first attempt of any writer to employ in a 
large way the causes, the incidents, and the controlling 
personalities of the Civil War for purposes of fiction. 
To weigh the opposing influences at work North and 
South, to measure the interests involved, to analyze the 
motives that contended for the mastery,—these were 
some of the obligations implied in the contract. 

There are many novels for which history serves as a 
kind of ‘‘ background ;” in “The Crisis” it is the very 
fabric of the story itself. As the narrative proceeds, the 
rush of great events, the emerging of leaders, and the 
gradual revelation of a nation’s destiny command more 
and more of the reader’s attention, until the individual 
fortunes of the hero and heroine seem subordinated— 
and properly so—to the fortunes of their country. 

In the choice of scene and selection of materials for 
his story, Mr. Churchill has shown rare powers of dis- 
cernment and discrimination, which cause us to wonder 
at times whether, after all, his true vocation is not that 
of historian rather than of novelist. It was historical, 
more than literary, insight that guided him unerringly 
to the real theater of the Civil War—the Mississippi 
Valley. The historical sense led him to see there sharply 
outlined the underlying causes of the conflict standing 
forth in their nakedness. He saw the descendants of 
the Virginian Cavalier and the son of New England 
Puritanism meeting on that ground and claiming it, 
the one for slavery, the other for free labor. He saw, 

too, te “‘squatter-sovereignty” following of Dougias 
and that larger element which, when the shock of war 
came, stood first of all for the Union—the element 
“racy of the soil” out of which grew Lowell’s “first 
American.” Nor did he overlook those foreign-born im- 
migrants in our central West and Southwest who, with 
rare devotion, gave all they had, even to life itself, 
for an adopted nationality. 

In the city of St. Louis, where all these currents of 
Americanism met in the decade before the war, lived 
Colonel Carvel and his daughter Virginia, and there 
they worthily sustained the traditions of a noble 
Southern ancestry. Thither came, a few years before 
the war, young Stephen Brice and his mother, repre- 
sentatives of New England conservatism and good 
breeding—for Stephen shattered all the preconceptions 
of the planter aristocracy by appearing as a Yankee 
gentleman, an anomalous character in those days in the 
South ; and Mrs. Brice was every inch a lady. There 
is another type of Yankee in the story—Eliphalet Hop- 
per, the grasping, ‘‘cal’lating,” mercenary, soulless 
wretch, whom none of the Southerners depicted by Mr. 
Churchill approaches in despicable villainy ; and then 
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there is Judge Whipple, the austere, reserved, high- 
minded fanatic,—men of his fiber are called “cranks” 
today. The only close friend Judge Whipple had in 
St. Louis before Stephen Brice came was Colonel Car- 
vel—Colonel Carvel, who stood for everything that 
Judge Whipple opposed and detested, who gloried in 
the South and her institutions, and, when the time 
came, fought for them. Virginia Carvel is a true 
daughter of the South, and if there are difficulties in 
the way of her marrying Stephen Brice, the reader is 
not dismayed. He knows that somehow the obstacles 
will be surmounted, that destiny will have her way. 
This is a matter quite beyond Mr. Churchill's control. 
Other characters come and go as the story proceeds,— 
the silent, diffident ‘‘ Captain Grant” who sold firewood 
in St. Louis in those days before the war ; the “ Major 
Sherman” who was president of a St. Louis street-car 
line, and finally the uncouth figure of the rail-splitter 
President, whose homely political philosophy permeates 
the book and almost woos the reader away from the 
story itself. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln loved the South as 
well as the North,” says Mr. Churchill ; ‘‘ The Crisis” 
makes us feel that this was so. It becomes quite evi- 
dent, as we read on, that Lincoln is the author's hero, 
whatever place we assign himinthestory. The unique 


personality of the martyr President seems to dominate 
the book. At one time or another the leading characters 


come under its mysterious spell. It is from Lincoln 
that Stephen Brice, the cultured Bostonian, receives the 
new gospel of Western Americanism and democracy. 
To Virginia Carvel at last comes the revelation that 
this patient burden-bearer is laden with the sorrows of 
her own people—the sons and daughters of the South- 
land. 

The strength of “The Crisis” is not in the spectacular 
element. It is a war story without very much war in 
it ; the melodramatic features are pleasantly absent. The 
account of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Freeport is 
more actual and effective than a battle scene in the 
average war story—and that debate meant vastly more 
than many a battle. So of the book as a whole it may 
be said that it deals with causes rather than with out- 
ward results. Mr. Churchill has taken his work seri- 
ously ; he has followed up a bold conception with a thor- 
ough and virile execution that commands our respect. 
There is not a dull or lifeless page in the book. The 
reader’s interest is held by the theme itself, not by any 
artifice of plot or literary device of any sort. The ques- 
tion how far the historian’s materials may be legiti- 
mately employed by the novelist is a question for the 
critics to wrangle over. Whatever their decision may 
be (if they ever reach a decision), Mr. Churchill is to be 
congratulated on the achievement of his purpose. He 
has solved the problem in his own way, to the general 
satisfaction, we venture to say, of his readers. More 
clearly than any other story-writer of his day, he has 
pointed out to us what the fathers fought for and what 
the present generation is to live for,—the heritage of 
sound and true Americanism. 














BOOKS OF TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, AND 
EXPLORATION. 


The Bolivian Andes, By Sir Martin Conway. 8vo, pp. 
403. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The famous mountain-climber, Sir Martin Conway, gives 
inthis volume arecord of his climbing and exploration in 
the Cordillera in the years 1898 and 1900. Apart from the 
new information furnished by the author concerning the 
unexplored heights of the Andes, this book gives many facts 
of commercial interest regarding the rubber industry, the 
gold mines of the region, and other industrial matters. It 
isa book to be depended upon for the freshest and most 
readable account of the little-known country which has 
come so late within the scope of this English explorer’s 
efforts. 

The New Brazil. By Marie Robinson Wright. Large 
4to, pp. 450. Philadelphia : George Barrie & Son. 
$10. 

Mrs. Marie Robinson Wright has written an encyclo- 
pedic account of the history and resources of Brazil. The 
work gives special attention to the commercial and indus- 
trial features of the country, and is believed to be the first 
work on Brazil published in English since the transforma- 
tion from empire to republic. The author has made ex- 
tended journeys in Brazil, covering thousands ot miles and 
requiring nearly two years for completion. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs. 


Compilation of Narratives of Explorations in Alaska. 
4to, pp. 856. Washington: Government Printing 


Office. 

This volume, compiled under the direction of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, embraces in narrative form 
the records of various expeditions made to Alaska under the 
direction and control of the United States army, beginning 
with that of Lieutenant Raymond in 1869, and closing with 
those of Abercrombie, Glenn, and Richardson in 1899. This 
report is the most comprehensive that has thus far been un- 
dertaken by the Government with reference to Alaska, and 
for a long time to come it is likely to be the most useful ref- 
erence work dealing with this portion of our national do- 
main. Numerous maps and illustrations accompany the 
text. 

In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan : Being the Record of 

Three Years’ Exploration. By Captain H. H. P. 

Deasy. 8vo, pp. 420. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. $5. 

Animportant addition to the recent literature of Orien- 
tal travel has been made by Captain Deasy, late of the 
Queen’s Lancers, who presents the public with a record of 
his journeys and explorations in Tibet and Chinese Turkes- 
tan. Other writers have acquainted us with some of the 
difficulties to be encountered by any one who ventures into 
this wild region, and Captain Deasy’s tale of adventure is 
noexception to the experiences of all recent travelers in that 
portion of the globe. What gives his book special value is 
the fact that his explorations were conducted in a methodi- 
cal manner, and covered a period of three years. Among 
the illustrations of the volume are numerous photographs of 
the scenery and people. 

With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. By Susie 
Carson Rijnhart, M.D. 12mo, pp. 400. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Mrs. Rijnhart gives an account in this book of her four 
years’ residence on the Tibetan border, and of a journey 
into the far interior of the country undertaken in 1898. The 
pathetic feature of this journey is the fact that of the little 
party that started Mrs. Rijnhart herself is the sole sur- 
vivor, her husband and little son having perished. Mrs. 
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Rijnhart has incorporated in her narrative many facts con- 
cerning the customs and social conditions of the Tibetan 
people. 


Nigeria. By Charles Henry Robinson. 12mo, pp. 223. 

New York: M.S. Mansfield & Co. $2. 

In this volume the Rev. Charles H. Robinson describes 
that portion of Africa which has only recently been made a 
part of the British empire. It is doubtful whether the full 
significance of the Anglo-French treaty of 1898, recognizing 
Great Britain’s claim to Nigeria, has been yet fully appre- 
ciated by the world at large. This treaty definitely acknowl- 
edges a British protectorate over the whole of the territory 
dominated by the great Hausa-speaking race, having a pop- 
ulation of probably 25,000,000, of whom about 15,000,000 speak 
the Hausa language. Apart from the British possessions in 
India and Burma, there is no native state now within the 
limits of the British empire which can compare in popula- 
tion, size, and importance with this protectorate of Nigeria. 


Every-Day Life in Washington. By Charles N. Pep- 
per. 8vo, pp. 416. New York: The Christian Her- 
ald. $1. 

Mr. Charles M. Pepper, the author of this work, who 
follows a method of his own, has succeeded in preparing a 
readable and instructive description of the federal capital. 
Mr. Pepper’s text is enlivened by countless allusions to the 
personalities of Washington’s public men, while in the mat- 
ter of illustration quite as much attention has been paid to 
people as to buildings and natural scenery. Among the 
topics treated are many which are wholly outside the scope 
of the ordinary guide-book, but which are not for that rea- 
son less pertinent to the requirements of the American tour- 
ist and sight-seer. 


The Tenth Island : Being Some Account of Newfound- 
land. By Beckles Willson. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir William Whiteway, K.C.M.G., 
and Some Remarks on Newfoundland and the Navy 
by Lord Charles Beresford, C.B. 12mo, pp. 215. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co. $1.50. 
Americans desirous of informing themselves on the re- 

sources of Newfoundland will find an interesting account of 
the people, politics, problems, and peculiarities of that 
country in “The Tenth Island,” by Mr. Beckles Willson. 
It is not always remembered even by Englishmen that New- 
foundland was the first of England’s colonies, nor, as we are 
reminded by Mr. Willson, that Newfoundland’s fisheries 
formed the foundation of England’s naval greatness. In 
recent years the railroad-building and other operations in- 
itiated by Mr Robert Reid have attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, and the island seems to be just entering on a new era 
of commercial and industrial growth. 


Australasia, the Commonwealth, and New Zealand. 
(The Temple Primers.) By Arthur W. Jose. 24mo, 
pp. 172. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
40 cents. 

This compact little book in the series of ‘Temple 
Primers” gives the most essential facts relating to the his- 
tory, resources, and prospects of England’s Australian colo- 
nies. The chapters on “The Political Mechanism,” “ Self- 
Government,” and ‘Social Development” are especially 
suggestive to American readers. 


The Niagara Book. By W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, 
Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, and others. 12mo, pp. 
353. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

In this volume the Falls of Niagara are described by 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain; Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, and 
other well-known writers, each from his own point of view. 
The book is not, strictly speaking, a “* guide” to the falls, 
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but it should be read by every intending visitor to the great 
cataract, and in this ‘‘ Pan-American ” season there are 
likely to be more such visitors than ever before. 


NATURE-STUDY. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 12mo, pp. 358. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 

The aim of this book, both in text and in illustration, is to 
present the wild flower in its native environment,—in other 
words, the flower with the landscape asa setting. The au- 
thor’s treatment is from the artistic rather than the strictly 
scientific point of view. The illustrations of the work con- 
sist of a series of photographs made by the author and Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland. Several of the full-page pictures 
printed with dark backgrounds are singularly effective. 


Insect Life: An Introduction to Nature-Study. By 

John Henry Comstock. 12mo, pp. 349. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

In the new edition of Professor Comstock’s manual of 
insect-study, several colored plates have been introduced. 
These, together with the many original illustrations en- 
graved by Mrs. Comstock especially for the work,serve to 
convey a vivid notion of the various species described. Pro- 
fessor Comstock’s book has long had a place of its own as an 
aid to teachers of nature-study in public schools, to students 
of higher schools, and to others interested in outdoor life. 


Moths and Butterflies. 
pp. 344. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50. 

This is an untechnical work designed as a guide for the 
study of moths and butterflies during the summer months. 
It identifies by means of photographs from life forty common 
forms, in caterpillar, chrysalis or cocoon, and adult stages. 
The book makes clear the external structure adapting the 
creature to its life, and describes and illustrates the changes 
in form from caterpillar to chrysalis and from chrysalis to 
butterfly. A child’s observation of nature may be profitably 
directed by the judicious use of this very suggestive volume. 


Mosquitoes: How They Live; How They Carry Dis- 
ease ; How They Are Classified ; How They May Be 
Destroyed. By L. O. Howard. 12mo, pp. 21. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Recent endeavors to mitigate the mosquito scourge in 
certain parts of our country have met with more or less ridi- 
cule in the newspapers. It is not generally understood that 
these crusades have really been measurably successful, and 
that they are based upon purely practical and rational prin- 
ciples. It has been declared by one enthusiast, indeed, that 
there is no more reason for enduring the mosquito plague 
than for allowing the smallpox to ravage communities as it 
did before the discovery of vaccination. Dr. Howard in- 
forms us in the introduction to his valuable treatise that 
work against mosquitoes is being undertaken everywhere by 
individuals and communities. It is for this reason that Dr. 
Howard has written out in this volume what is known about 
mosquitoes from the biological point of view, from the medi- 
cal point of view, and from the practical side. Dr. Howard 
points out to physicians how the different kinds of mosqui- 
toes can be distinguished, indicating characteristic habits 
of the breeding-places of those forms which spread malaria 
and yellow fever. A full exposition is given of the remedial 
measures to be employed in mosquito-ridden neighborhoods. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. 12mo, pp. 463. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

In this work, Professor Ross seeks to determine how far 
the order that we see about us is due to social influences. 
This social order, however, cannot be explained without tak- 
ing into account the contribution of the individual], and it is 
therefore part of Professor Ross’ task to distinguish the in- 
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dividual’s contribution from that of society. Having done 
this, he proceeds to bring to light what is contained in this 
social contribution. Professor Ross has been engaged in the 
studies resulting in this book during the past six years, hay- 
ing made extended research both at home and abroad. Por- 
tions of the studies have already been published in the 
American Journal of Sociology, and have won the highest 
praise of American specialists in the field of social psychol- 
ogy, resulting in an invitation to Professor Ross to deliver a 
series of lectures on the subject at Harvard University dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Government, or Human Evolution : Individualism and 
Collectivism. By Edmond Kelly. 12mo, pp. xv— 
608. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Kelly’s second volume on government is devoted 
wholly to the subjects of ** Individualism ”’ and “* Collectiv- 
ism,” meaning by the latter term the method by which so- 
cial justice may be promoted. Collectivism as an ideally 
perfect state of society forms no essential part of the collec- 
tivist programme as studied by Mr. Kelly, although in the 
explanation of what collectivism is he has found it neces- 
sary to explain the ideal collectivist state. Having started 
in his investigations with an admittedly strong bias in favor 
of individualism, Mr. Kelly has so far revised his opinionsas 
to discard much of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy while still 
seeing in socialism not a few economic fallacies. In other 
words, his effort is ‘* to preserve the care for the individual 
which distinguishes human from pre-human evolution on 
the one hand, and to recover the care for the race—for the 
community—which man in departing from nature seems un- 
wisely to have neglected.” 


A Treatise on the Rights and Privileges Guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. By Henry Brannon (Judge of 
the Supreme Court of West Virginia). 8vo, pp. 562. 
Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson & Co. 

Treatises on the Constitution always find readers in this 
country within or without the legal profession. Judge 
Brannon, of the West Virginia Supreme Court, rightly re- 
garding the Fourteenth Amendment as the most important 
of all the additions to the American Constitution, has writ- 
tena volume giving a detailed exposition of the personal 
rights guaranteed by this amendment, considering also its 
various bearings on State action and the relations of States 
to the federal government. The scope of Judge Brannon’s 
discussion includes such topics as the restrictions that may 
be imposed upon monopolies and trusts, the power to re- 
strain by injunction, strikes and boycotts, the subject f ex- 
clusive charters and grants by States and municipalities as 
fostering monopolies, the rights of neutralization and expa- 
triation, the power of the United States to acquire, hold, 
and govern foreign territory,and many other incidental and 
cognate subjects. 


Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, 
and Delinquent Classes, and of their Social Treat- 
ment. By Charles Richmond Henderson. 12mo, 
pp. 397. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 


Although this volume is nominally the second edition 
of a book some time out of print, it is almost entirely a new 
book. Itis the result of more than a quarter-century of ex- 
perience and study of the classes of which it treats. Mr. 
Henderson has been a close observer of those classes, of so- 
ciety’s methods of dealing with them, and of the organized 
work of European countries in their behalf. His book is a 
systematic study of the causes and consequences of insan- 
ity, pauperism, crime, and kindred evils. It contains the 
latest authoritative data concerning these problems. 


Substitutes for the Saloon. By Raymond Calkins. 
12mo, pp. 397. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.30. 


This is the third volume issued by direction of the 
Committee of Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Prob- 
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lem. The purpose of this body has now become so well 
known to the public that it hardly requires explanation. It 
was organized in 1893 ** to secure a body of facts which may 
serve as a basis for intelligent public and private action.” 
It has proceeded to collect and collate such data, and among 
the results of its work are two volumes entitled, respective- 
ly, ‘fhe Liquor Problem in Its Legislative Aspects” and 
“Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem.” The present 
volume is issued under the direction of a special committee 
appointed from the Ethical Sub-Committee, which, as origi- 
nally constituted, was made up of Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. E. R. L. Gould, and Prof. 
William M. Sloane. (Mr. Warner’s death occurred after 
the committee began its labors.) The problem approached 
by Mr. Calkins is that of the saloon ; and the single aspect of 
that problem which is considered is the contribution of the 
saloon to sociability. In this connection there is a full dis- 
cussion of club life as related to the saloon asa social center, 
and of the various substitutes offered for the saloon, such as 
lunch-rooms and coffee-houses, social clubs and athletic as- 
sociations, settlements, reading-rooms, gymnasiums, etc. 
The cities selected for special study were San Francisco, 
Denver, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, New Haven, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, and Mem- 
phis. The volume represents a vast amount of inquiry de- 
voted to this single aspect of the problem of temperance 
reform. 


Tenement Conditions in Chicago. Report by the In- 
vestigating Committee of the City Homes Associa- 
tion. Text by Robert Hunter. 8vo, pp. 208. Chi- 
cago : City Homes Association. 

The City Homes Association of Chicago is endeavoring 
to establish small parks and playgrounds, and one or more 
municipal lodging-houses on the model of those in New 
York and Boston, and to secure better tenement-houses. As 
a first step toward better housing conditions in Chicago, 
the association has prosecuted an investigation of tenement 
conditions, and the results of this investigation are now 
given to the public in the form of a report by the associa- 
tion’s committee. Districts were selected as showing the 
worst sanitary and housing evils, and these districts were 
thoroughly studied by the committee. Inthe work of enu- 
merating the tenement-house population of these districts, 
Dr. Frank A. Fetter, formerly of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, and now of Cornell, served as director, and fur- 
nished the committee with a statement of the actual con- 
ditions found, together with maps, diagrams, and statistical 
tables. The report as now submitted not only shows the 
result of the inquiry, but also compares the conditions in 
Chicago with those elsewhere. It is illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


The Jew in London: A Study of Racial Character and 
Present-Day Conditions. By C. Russell and H. 8. 
Lewis. 12mo, pp. xxxi—238. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

These studies of ‘** The Jew in London” were undertaken 
atthe suggestion of the Toynbee Trustees. The writer of 
the first essay, ‘*The Jewish Question in the East End,” 
is Mr. Russell, an Oxford graduate, who spent a year in 
and about Whitechapel visiting the homes and clubs and 
meeting-places of the Jews. Mr. Lewis, who presents an- 
other view of the same subject, is himself a Jew, a Cam- 
bridge graduate, and an Oriental scholar. Inseveral official 
capacities he has come into close and various contact with 
the Jews of the Whitechapel district. The problems dis- 
cussed in this volume are “ The Social Question,” ** The In- 
dustrial Question,” and ‘The Religious Question.” Under 
the first head, the mingling of the Jewish and Gentile popu- 
lation is considered; under the second, the question of eco- 
nomic conditions in maintaining or diminishing the un- 
popularity of the Jews; and under the third, the part of the 
Jewish religion in exercising an influence toward maintain- 
ing the tribal and exclusive character of Judaism. These 
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are all vital problems in the great cities of the United States 
as well asin London, and the book has a distinct value for 
American students. 


Our Land and Land Policy. Speeches, Lectures, and 
Miscellaneous Writings. By Henry George. New 
York : Doubleday & McClure Company. $2.50. 


This volume is made up of selections of miscellaneous 
written and spoken utterances of Henry George not other- 
wise appearing in book form. The essay on ** Our Land and 
Land Policy’? was originally published in 1871, when its 
author was only locally known in San Francisco as a news- 
paper writer. It contains the original idea of ‘** Progress 
and Poverty.” Only about a thousand copies of the original 
edition weresold. The present volume includes also essays 
on ** The Study of Political Economy,” **The American Re- 
public,” ‘*The Crime of Poverty,” ‘‘Land and Taxation,” 
“** Thou Shalt Not Steal,’” ** To Workingmen,” *** Thy King- 
dom Come,’” ‘Justice the Object—Taxation the Means,” 
** Causes of the Business Depression,”’ and ** Peace by Stand- 
ing Army.” 


Monopolies Past and Present : An Introductory Study. 
By James Edward Le Rossignol. 12mo, pp. 256. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

In this volume, Professor Le Rossignol traces the history 
of monopolies back to ancient times, adducing as typical 
examples the hard bargain driven by Jacob with his brother 
Esau and thecorner in food products manipulated by Jacob’s 
wily son Joseph during the famine in Egypt. The author 
also states the problems connected with modern monopolies, 
and encourages the reader to work out solutions of his own 
based on a study of past and present conditions. 


Talk on Civics. By Henry Holt. 12mo, pp. xxvi—493. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

In this volume, Mr. Holt has made a unique contribution 
to our politico-economic literature. While the discussion 
covers the whole field of civic relations, Mr. Holt’s treat- 
ment of the subject deals with economic considerations far 
more than is customary in the ordinary text-book on “ civ- 
ics.” Mr. Holt devotes a large proportion of his book to a 
discussion of property rights. This is followed by chapters 
on money, public works, charities, municipal government, 
and taxation, material under all these heads being arranged 
in the form of question and answer. The authorities largely 
followed by Mr. Holt in this treatise are among the experts 
in the discussion and treatment of the various problems 
considered, and his novel method has enabled him to utilize 
a great body of fresh and important data. 


Taxation of Corporations in New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. By Robert Harvey 
Whitten. (New York State Library Bulletin 61.) 
8vo, pp. 194. Albany: University of the State of 
New York. Paper, 25 cents. 

Dr. Robert H. Whitten, of the New York State Library, 
whose bulletins of comparative legislation are so widely 
used, has made a comparative study of the systems of taxa- 
tion of corporations in the States of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. This study has been 
published in a bulletin by the New York State Library, and 
will be found exceedingly useful by legislators and others 
interested in revising State laws dealing with corporations. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 12mo, 
pp. xxvii—338. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

A second edition of Professor Salmon’s valuable treatise 
on domestic service has been called for,and asupplementary 
chapter on the condition of domestic service in Europe has 
been incorporated. This chapter is based largely on inqui- 
ries made at various times during the past ten years of heads 
of households and housekeepers in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Features common to all these countries 
have been indicated, as well as some peculiar to each. It 
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may be well to remind our readers that the information 
which serves as the basis of Professor Salmon’s book was 
obtained through a series of blanks sent out during the years 
1889-90. Three schedules were prepared,—one for employ- 
ers, one for employees, and one asking for miscellaneous in- 
formation in regard to the Woman’s Exchange, the teaching 
of household employments, and kindred subjects. These 
inquiries resulted in a body of information such as had 
never before been gathered in this country by any agency, 
public or private. 


Municipal Accounting: A Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Subject of Municipal Accounts, Illustrated by 
Specimens of Improved Forms of Books and Reports. 
By F. H. Macpherson. 8vo, pp. 46. Detroit: The 
Book-Keeper Publishing Company. $3. 

A book which should prove helpful to financial officers 
of municipalities has been compiled by Mr. F. H. Macpher- 
son, a member of the Ontario Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. Mr. Macpherson treats the whole question of 
municipal accounts in a concise but comprehensive manner, 
illustrating his points by specimen forms. The book in- 
cludes also tabular computations showing the interest-earn- 
ing power of stocks and bonds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


By Augustus J.C. Hare. Vols. 
New York : Dodd, 


The Story of My Life. 
III. and IV. 8vo, pp. 672—611. 
Mead & Co. $7.50. 

Mr. Augustus John Cuthbert Hare, throughout the sixty- 
seven years of his life, has had acquaintance with a remark- 
ably large number of interesting and gifted people,—not 
merely people of title and social position, but the class of 
people who write entertaining letters, tell good stories, and 
have seen the world. Mr. Hare himself is best known in the 
United States as the author of ‘* Walks in Rome,” * Cities 
of Northern and Central Italy,” ‘‘ Venice and Florence,” 
and other books of Italian travel and description. Inall the 
1,300 pages of the two volumes before us, covering the last 
thirty years of Mr. Hare’s life, comparatively little of the 
author’s personality is revealed. The volumes derive their 
chief interest from the correspondence of the author’s nota- 
ble friends. 


By Henry Mitchell MacCracken. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Hall of Fame. 
12mo, pp. 292. 
$1.75. 

Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, who, it will be re- 
membered, contributed to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 
November of lust year the first authorized account of the se- 
lection of names for the Hall of Fame of the New York Uni- 
versity, has prepared, with the authorization of the Univer- 
sity Senate, an official book as a statement of the origin and 
constitution of the Hall of Fame and of its history up to the 
close of the vear 1900. Popular interest has demanded such 
a work as this, and Chancellor MacCracken has wisely ap- 
pended brief biographical sketches of the twenty-nine per- 
sonages selected in 1900 by the electors. An appendix con- 
tains judgments of the Hall of Fame by editors of important 
journals and magazines. 


Ulysses S. Grant. By Walter Allen. (Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series.) 16mo, pp. 153. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 7% cents. 

A good brief biography of General Grant has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Walter Allen to the ** Riverside Biographical 
Series.”’? Like most of the biographers of the great com- 
mander—and their name is legion—Mr. Allen is chiefly con- 
cerned with his hero’s military career, giving comparatively 
little space to General Grant’s record in civil life subsequent 
to the close of the Civil War. In his view, the acceptance 
of the Presidency was a mistake* Grant’s place was never 
in politics. 
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Stevensoniana: Being a Reprint of Various Literary 
and Pictorial Miscellany Associated with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the Man and His Work. 12mo, 
pp. 94. New York: M.F. Mansfield. $1.50. 

Under this title much interesting material associated in 
one way and another with Robert Louis Stevenson has been 
collected. An essay by Stevenson on ‘** Books Which Have 
Influenced Me” is a characteristic personal revelation. 
Several critical essays are reprinted from the English liter- 
ary journals. 


Remembrances of Emerson. By John Albee. 12mo, 
pp. 154. New York: Robert G. Cooke. $1.25. 
While Mr. Albee makes no claim to long or intimate 

personal acquaintance with Emerson, his ‘* Remembrances” 
are interesting as revealing Emerson’s influence on the 
young men of his time. It was as a student and disciple 
that Mr. Albee first came in contact with the Concord phi- 
losopher. 


The Passing of the Great Queen: A Tribute to the 
Noble Life of Victoria Regina. By Marie Corelli. 
16mo, pp. 89. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
50 cents. 

Victoria : Maid, Matron, Monarch. 
A. Adams). 12mo, pp. 252. 
Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


By “Grapho” (J. 
Chicago: Advance 


SOME NEW HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Civil History of the Government of the Confederate 
States. By J. L. M. Curry. 12mo, pp. 318. Rich- 
mond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Curry’s exposition of the character and motives of 
the secession of the Southern States forty years ago is of the 
highest importance as testimony and as history. The only 
fault to be found with his latest book is its brevity. Dr. 
Curry was himself a member of the first Congress of the 
seceding States, which, acting as a constitutional conven- 
tion, prepared the organic law of the Confederacy, organized 
the new government, and set its wheels in motion. This 
little volume,—in which he tells us of the causes of secession, 
the organization of the Confederate government, its financial 
and diplomatic operations, and its foremost men,—while 
very informal in its method and arrangement, shows no 
marks of carelessness or inaccuracy. Dr. Curry’s accept- 
ance of the results of the war have been as complete asif he 
had legislated and fought on the Northern side instead of 
the Southern. With the new order of things he holds that a 
fundamental revolution has come about in the nature of our 
government. Under the Constitution as it originally was he 
defends without a single misgiving both the logic and the 
statesmanship of the secession movement. It is to be hoped 
Dr. Curry may give the country his personal memoirs in 
great detail. His recollections of men and events are of sur- 
passing interest, and ought not to be lost. 


The Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy. 
By James Morton Callahan. 12mo, pp. 304. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Callahan, whose previous studies in American diplo- 
matic history have appeared in several volumes,—one or two 
of which have first taken form in lectures at the Johns Hop- 
kins University in an annual course known as the Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History,—now gives us a sys- 
tematic and valuable statement of the attempts of the South- 
ern Confederacy to gain European support, this volume also 
being the outcome of another course of lectures at Balti- 
more. Dr. Callahan’s studies have been thorough and im- 
partial, and have omitted no available sources of informa- 
tion, while large use has been made of the United States 
Government’s accumulation of Confederate diplomatic cor- 
respondence. 
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The May-Flower and Her Log, July 15, 1620-May 6, 
1621, Chiefly from Original Sources. By Azel 
Ames. 4to, pp. xxii—875. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $6. 

By an unfortunate error of the press, the expression 

“Log of the Mayflower”? has been applied to the recovered 

original manuscript of Bradford’s “History of Plimoth 

Plantation.” Asa matter of fact, the real log of the May- 

flower’s voyage, if it ever existed, has been hopelessly lost. 

The daily happenings of the voyage, however, were recorded 

by the participants in one way and another, and have been 

handed down through all the years, until at last it has been 
thought best to collect them and present a true journal of 
the experiences of the Pilgrim Fathers. This labor has been 
patiently performed by Dr. Azel Ames, and the results are 
presented in the volume before us. As antecedent to the 
story of the voyage, Dr. Ames gives a full account of the 
ship itself and of her consort, the Speedwell ; of the difficulties 
attendant on securing them, of the preparations for the 
voyage, of the so-called ** merchant adventurers” who had a 
large share in sending them to sea, of their officers and 
crews, and of the various incidents that led to the final con- 
solidation of the passengers and lading on the Mayflower for 
the belated ocean voyage. Dr. Ames has succeeded in un- 
earthing many important facts regarding the equipment of 
the Mayflower, the accommodations enjoyed by her passen- 
gers, and various details relating to both passengers and 
crew. The list of Mayflower voyagers has been prepared 
by Dr. Ames with great care and by consultation with many 
original authorities. Members of the Pilgrim Society and 
other descendants of the Mayflower company will find Dr. 

Ames’ book a repository of virtually all that is known con- 

cerning their ancestors. The volume is the result of fifteen 

years of painstaking study, and embodies the ripest results 
of modern historical investigation on an important episode 
in Colonial history. 

China and the Allies. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
Twovols. 8vo, pp. xxvi—882, xxv—446._ New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 

The fullest account that has yet appeared of the dis- 
turbances in China, from the outbreak of the Boxer insur- 
rection to the arrival of Count von Waldersee, has come 
from the pen of the famous Oriental traveler, Mr. A. Henry 
Savage Landor. Mr. Landor’s narrative of the horrible out- 
rages perpetrated on the missionaries and other foreigners 
in the summer of 1900 is perhaps all the more vivid and sym- 
pathetic because of the author’s own experiences in years 
past among the Buddhist Lamas of Tibet. No traveler from 
the Occident has a better comprehension of the Asiatic atti- 
tude toward foreigners than has Mr. Landor. His study of 
Chinese conditions is intelligent and convincing; and while 
he believes that mistakes have been committed on the part of 
some of the American and European missionaries, he in- 
dulges in no wholesale condemnation of their methods, and 
is far from attributing the Boxer uprising to any special an- 
tipathy toward missionaries. It was, in his view, an anti- 
foreign rather than an anti-missionary movement. Most of 
the pictures accompanying Mr. Landoyr’s narrative are from 
photographs, several of which were taker during the active 
hostilities. 

History and General Description of New France. By 
Rev. P. F. X. De Charlevoix, S.J. Translated from 
the Original Edition and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea. With a New Memoir and Bib- 
liography of the Translator, by Noah Farnham 
Morrison. Six volumes. Vol. I., 4to, pp. xiv—286. 
New York: Francis P. Harper. $3 a volume. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea’s translation of Charlevoix’s 
history of New France appeared in 1866, and as only 150 sets 
were ever sold, the work is now very rare. For that reason, 
the new edition, of which the first volume has just come to 
hand, will be eagerly welcomed by historical students. Be- 
sides giving a full history of Canada down to 1740, Charlevoix 
gives in detail the early history of Maine, Vermont, New 
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Hampshire, New York, and the States of the middle West, 
and Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. Charlevoix wrote in 
1740, after having spent many years in Canada mingling with 
the survivors and descendants of those whose actions are 
described. He had access to the official archives at Quebec 
and Paris. These facts have given his ‘“*New France” a 
superiority over any contemporary work. 


The Old Plantation: How We Lived in Great House 
and Cabin Before the War. By James Battle Avi- 
rett. 12mo, pp. 202. New York: F. Tennyson Neely 
Company. $1.50. 

The author of this work is a son of one of the largest 
planters and slave-owners of eastern North Carolina before 
the war. His aim has been, not to present any argument in 
defense of the Southern planter in his home life, but to pic- 
ture that life as he saw it. Such pictures of plantation life 
from the Southern point of view are not many, and they 
should be welcomed by the younger generation, North and 
South. 

The Early Empire Builders of the Great West. By 
Moses K. Armstrong. 8vo, pp. 456. St. Paul, Minn.: 
E. W. Porter. $1.25. 

The author of this work began his frontier life west of 
the Mississippi at the age of eighteen years, nearly half a 
century ago. As early as 1866, he published an “* Early His- 
tory of Dakota Territory.”” The present volume is a reprint 
of that work, together with other pioneer sketches of early 
adventures, Indian wars, overland journeys, and other inci- 
dents of the early history of Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
Lyman Abbott. 8vo, pp. 408. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 

In the preface to this volume, Dr. Abbott describes the 
new school of biblical interpretation to which he himself 
belongs as “scientific, because in the study of the Bible it 
assumes nothing respecting the origin, character, and au- 
thority of the Bible, but expects to determine by such study 
what are its origin, character, and authority; literary, be- 
cause it applies to the study of Hebrew literature the same 
canons of literary criticism which are applied by students of 
other world-literature; evolutionary, because it assumes 
that the laws, institutions, and literature of the ancient 
Hebrews were a gradual development in the life of the na- 
tion, not an instantaneous creation nor a series of instanta- 
neous creations.’’ Dr. Abbott tells us that he has written 
this book for a double purpose: ‘First, to tell the reader 
what is the spirit and what the methods and the general 
conclusions of this school respecting the Bible ; and, second, 
to show that these do not imperil spiritual faith,—that, on 
the contrary, they enhance the Bible for the cultivation of 
the spiritual faith.” Students of literature will find Dr. 
Abbott’s chapters on ‘“‘ Hebrew Fiction,” ‘A Drama of 
Love,” “A Spiritual Tragedy,” and ‘‘A Collection of Lyrics” 
especially suggestive. In other chapters the historical and 
theological aspects of the subject are fully discussed, and 
the law, politics, drama, philosophy, and folk-lore of the an- 
cient Hebrew people are subjected to careful analysis, 


The Social Life of the Hebrews. By Edward Day. (The 
Semitic Series.) 12mo, pp. 255. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

In the “Semitic Series,” edited by Prof. James A. Craig, 
of the University of Michigan, a volume on “The Social 
Life of the Hebrews” has been written by the Rev. Edward 
Day. The life which the people actually lived, their man- 
ners and customs, their occupations and diversions, their 
literature and education, their laws and institutions as they 
developed, are especially brought out. Attention is given 
to the clan and family, to the social significance of sacrifice, 
and to the part played by religion. The time covered is 
from the settlement cf Canaan to the monarchy. 
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A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. 

By Richard G. Moulton. 12mo, pp. 374. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

It should be explained that this little book is not an 
abridgment of Professor Moulton’s work on ** The Literary 
Study of the Bible;”’ the purposes of the two books are en- 
tirely distinct, the larger work being intended for students 
of literature, while the present shorter work is addressed to 
the general reader. No theological position whatever is 
taken by the author; the content of the Bible from the lit- 
erary side only is emphasized. Professor Moulton presents 
its lyrics, ethics, dramas, its histories, philosophies, and 
rhetoric, in a vivid and attractive manner. Appendices 
contain material adapted to the needs of teachers and ad- 
vanced students, but the body of the work, as we have said, 
is a purely popular exposition. 


The Religious Spirit in the Poets. By W. Boyd Car- 
penter. 12mo, pp. 247. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50. 

Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. By Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. 12mo, pp. 59. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 

The Bishop of Ripon gives concrete examples of the in- 
terrelation of religion and poetry, taking especially the 
“Vision of Piers Plowman,” Spenser's ** Faérie Queene,” 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,”’ Shakespeare’s ** Tempest,”’ Mil- 
ton’s * Comus,”’ and Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner.” Dr.Stop- 
ford A. Brooke delivered, in 1899, two lectures in the three 
chief university cities of Scotland; they attracted wide at- 
tention, and have been revised by the lecturer for publica- 
tion in book form. Inamoresummary way he covers much 
of the same ground as the Bishop of Ripon. 


The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge. By Elwood Worcester. 8vo, pp. 572. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $8. 

Dr. Worcester hopes that his book will find a place with 
the reading public ‘* between technical handbooks which 
are instructive, but which nobody reads, and mere popular 
effusions which are read, but which do not instruct.” Dr. 
Worcester has devoted a large part of his book to a discus- 
sion of the various flood traditions. He holds that the flood 
myths of mankind are the product of many factors, and that 
among these were mythical and naturalistic elements. 


The First Interpreters of Jesus. By George Holley 
Gilbert. 12mo, pp. 429. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 

Under this title, Professor Gilbert analyzes the teaching 
of Paul, the teaching of the minor writers, and the teaching 
of John. It is Professor Gilbert’s aim to set forth the moral 
and religious views which these ancient Greek writings con- 
tained. ‘It is not to defend these views. It is not to show 
their harmony or lack of harmony with the revelation of 
Jesus or with the teachings of the Church in subsequent 
ages. The solitary question with which we here approach 
these documents is the question of fact—What do they 
teach?” 


The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon. 
12mo, pp. xvii—412. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Gordon’s book is an optimistic interpretation of mod- 
ern religious conditions from the point of view of progress- 
ive theology. The doctrine of evolution and the movement 
in the direction of higher criticism, so far from being a bug- 
bear to Dr. Gordon’s faith, are regarded by him as most 
hopeful signs of religious development. The chapter-head- 
ings indicate the scope and character of the book: ‘* Things 
Assumed,” ** The Advent of Humanity,” **The New Appli- 
cation of Christianity,” ‘‘The Discipline of Doubt,” “ The 
Return of Faith,” “The New Help from History,” and 
“Things Expected.” 
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Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. Es- 
says on the Present Status of Christianity and Its 
Doctrines. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. 
Vyrnwy Morgan. 8vo, pp. xliv—544. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $2.50. 

In this volume the present status of Christianity and its 
doctrines are discussed by men of all creedsand of no creeds. 
Following the introductory chapter by the editor there is an 
essay on “ Christianity at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. Frederic Harrison. The distinct conceptions 
of sovereignty and love as the fundamental idea in Chris. 
tianity are set forth by Dr. Henry A. Stimson, of New York, 
and Dr. Frank Crane,of Chicago. Two chapters on “* Evolu- 
tion and Its Relation to Man and Religion” are contributed 
by the Very Rev. H. Martyn Hart and Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch. 
**Scripture Inspiration and Authority” are discussed by Dr. 
A.C. Dixon and Dr.S.D.McConnell. Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith and Prof. Meredith O. Smith write on “The Old 
Testament in the Light of Higher Criticism.” Such topics 
as * Divorce and Remarriage,” ** Christian Science,” ** The 
Place of the Church in Modern Civilization,” and ** The Re- 
ligious Condition of the Anglo-Saxon Race” are treated by 
eminent authorities. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell. 
12mo, pp. 204. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Dr. McConnell’s book is chiefly a development of the ar- 
gument for a conditional immortality—i.e., an immortality 
not natural to man, but achieved through good conduct in 
this life. The immortality thus attained is not understood 
by Dr. McConnell as eternal life, but as the power to exist 
for a longer or shorter period after death. In support of his 
main thesis, Dr. McConnell has written an interesting and 
suggestive book, which will doubtless stimulate discussion, 


The Church (Ecclesia). By George Dana Boardman. 
8vo, pp. 221. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Boardman presents the subject of ** The Church” in 
three chief topics: First, ‘‘ The Church as a Primitive Soci- 
ety ;’’ second, ** The Church as a Modern Problem;” third, 
**The Church as a Divine Ideal.” Under the second of these 
heads Dr. Boardman discusses ** The Mission of the Church,” 
**The Modern Problem in Church Membership,” ** The Mod- 
ern Problem of Baptism,” ‘* The Modern Problem of the 
Lord’s Supper,” ‘‘Church Creeds,” **Church Worship,” 
*Church Polity,” ** Church Unification,” and other topics of 
practical interest to the modern church. 


What Is the Matter with the Church? By Frederick 
Stanley Root. 12mo, pp. 188. New York : The Abbey 
Press. $1. 

The Rev. Frederick Stanley Root’s criticisms of the 
church of to-day are roughly indicated by some of the chap- 
ter-heads in the book: ** Wanted: A Society for the Decrease 
of the Ministry ;’’ ** The Capture of the Church by Commer- 
cialism ;” ‘** The Obtuseness of the Church to Changed Con- 
ditions;” ** The Responsibility of Divinity Schools for Ex- 
isting Church Conditions;” ‘** The Wage-Earner’s Opinion 
of Existing Church Conditions; ” ** Christianity in Relation 
to the Idle Rich and the Idle Poor,’ and ** Practical Chris- 
tianity.”” In the concluding chapter are reprinted the opin- 
ions on the subject-matter of the book contributed by well- 
known clergymen to the New York Sunday World. These 
opinions have reference chiefly to the question of the over- 
crowding of the ministry. Mr. Root’s own conclusions are, 
on the whole, optimistic, although he is frank in stating the 
dark side of present-day conditions. 

EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

A History of the United States. By Allen C. Thomas. 
12mo, pp. 590. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 
Professor Thomas has enlarged and to a great extent 

rewritten his history of the United States for higher grades. 

The new edition is printed entirely from new plates, has 
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been newly and fully illustrated, and contains many new 
maps. The author devotes much the greater part of the 
book to events that have occurred since the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789. The period of discovery and coloniza- 
tion is treated with as much fullness as is needed to show 
clearly the origins of the people and of their institutions. 
Emphasis is placed on the political, social, and economic 
development of the nation, rather than on the details of bat- 
tles and other spectacular events, which formerly occupied 
so much valuable space in school histories. Theillustrations 
are realistic and numerous, and the portraits are from au- 
thentic sources. The maps are particularly designed to in- 
dicate territorial changes and growth. 


Historical Jurisprudence. By Guy Carleton Lee. 8vo, 
pp.517. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 
Dr. Lee has recognized the fact that the United States has 

been behind other countries in the study of jurisprudence, 

and has planned this treatise on the subject with reference 
to the needs of elementary students as well as of trained 
lawyers and publicists. It isa curious fact that the science 
has received more attention in South America than on our 
own continent. Dr. Lee’s treatise is, perhaps, the first 

North American text-book of the subject. While the work 

is based on original research, the author has of course 

availed himself of the results that have been achieved by 

European investigators. In successive chapters he treats of 

the law of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Phoenicia, of Israel, of In- 

dia, of Greece, and of Rome, while the concluding chapter is 
devoted to early English law. 


The New Basis of Geography: A Manual for the Prep- 
aration of the Teacher. By Jacques W. Redway. 
12mo, pp. 229. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

In the ‘Teachers’ Professional Library,” edited by 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. J. W. Redway contrib- 
utes a volume on ** The New Basis of Geography,” designed 
as a manual for the preparation of the teacher. This volume 
interprets the mutual relation of geographical environment 
onthe one hand and economic development on the other. 
Dr. Butler defines this conception of geography as ‘a bridge 
over which to pass backward and forward from the study of 
man’s habitat to his activities and his limitations, and back 
again.” 

Europe and Other Continents, with Review of North 
America. By Ralph S. Tarr and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry. 12mo, pp. xx—574. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 175 cents. 

The third book of the *“*Tarr and McMurry Geogra- 
phies” is devoted to ‘* Europe and Other Continents, with 
Review of North America.” Recognizing the fact that 
what the pupil has learned about the United States often 
fades from his memory while other countries are being 
studied, the authors have endeavored, while studying the 
physiography, climate, and industries of foreign lands, to 
keep alive the interest of their readers in the corresponding 
features of the United States. Accordingly, in approach- 
ing the physiography of South America, the physiography 
and climate of Europe, the subject of grazing in Argentina, 
the subject of mining in Great Britain, etc., the corre- 
sponding situation in our own country is reproduced at some 
length. There are also included in the text scores of brief 
comparisons with the United States; and the last section of 
the work is entitled “The United States in Comparison 
with Other Countries.” 


First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Kenyon. 
12mo, pp. 124. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. $1. 

This handbook contains a series of exercises devised for 
the training of pupils of from seven to eleven and twelve 
years of age, who have outgrown the employments of the 
kindergarten but have yet to attain the growth qualifying 
them for forms of handicraft common in the grammar 





grades. The author also believes that many will find this 
book full of suggestions for rainy daysin the nursery. The 
book is intended to show children how to make useful things 
with a ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home or at school. 


The Working Principles of Rhetoric, Examined in Their 

Literary Relations and Illustrated with Examples. 

By John Franklin Genung. 12mo, pp. xiv—676. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.55. 

This volume is based on Professor Genung’s “ Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric,”’ a book written nearly fourteen years 
ago, which has been an acceptable text-book in many col- 
leges and high schools. The author has intended the present 
treatise as a sort of “laboratory manual,” so to speak,—both 
a text-book and a book of reference. 


Comrades All. . Annual. Number 1, Easter, 1901. Ed- 
ited by W. T. Stead, Mieille, and Martin Hartmann. 
8vo, pp. 76. London : Review of Reviews. Paper, 
25 cents. 

There are still many teachers of French and German 
who, though reeognizing the value of foreign correspondence 
for their pupils, do not know how to benefit by the system 
of international correspondence which has been organized 
by Mr. W. T. Stead in England, M. Mieille in France, Pro- 
fessor Hartmann in Germany, and others. From the letters 
received by us from time to time asking for information 
upon the system, we are led to believe that Comrades All, the 
organ of the association, will be of service to many teachers 
of modern languages. This interesting annual, printed in 
English, German, and French, contains full, clear rules for 
the management of scholars’ correspondence; and Ameri- 
can teachers who think of trying this excellent way of de- 
veloping an interest in the study of French and German 
should procure a copy. The annual costs 25 cents, and is 
published in London at the office of the Review of Reviews, 
the staff of which will be glad to assist teachers to obtain 
the names and addresses of suitable French or German cor- 
respondents for their pupils 


The Historical Development of School Readers, and 
of Method in Teaching Reading. By Rudolph R. 
Reeder. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.) 8vo, pp. 
92. New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 
cents. ; 

Noting the comparative lack of modern treatises on the 
history of educational methods in this country, Dr. Reeder 
has selected a single branch of the common-school curricu- 
lum and attempted to trace it through the successive stages 
of its development. The historical development of school 
readers and of early methods in teaching reading forms an 
interesting chapter in American educational history. Dr. 
Reeder found his chief difficulty in obtaining complete sets 
and editions of school readers. Taking such material as he 
was able to secure, he sifted out of the numerous series that 
which he deemed “original, of historic worth, and forward- 
reaching in its tendencies and results.” It is to be hoped 
that the publication of Dr. Reeder’s very interesting study 
may lead to the collection of many American text-books of 
historic interest which are doubtless stowed away amid the 
rubbish of old houses throughout New England and the 
Eastern and midule Western portions of our country. The 
first part of Dr. Reeder’s treatise describes the early primers, 
the * Horn-Book,” Noah Webster’s ‘ Spelling-Book” and 
“*Reader,” and the school readers of the present century. 
The second part takes up early methods, describing the 
alphabet method, the word method, and the various phonic 
and phonetic methods employed in American schools. Dr. 
Reeder’s monograph affords good proof of what he asserts in 
his preface, that “ the details of an educational development, 
without a parallel in its conception and progress among 
other nations and systems, are of great interest.” There is 
certainly abundant materia! for a series of such monographs 


as this. 
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Actor-Managers and Their Work, H. Wyndham, PMM. 
Addicks, J. Edward, A Political Meteor, FrL. 
Aérial Navigation, O. Chanute, CasM. 
Aér “7 Navigation, Progress in—I., In France, G. Caye; II., 
1 Other Lands, G. Roux, RRP, June 1. 
Afric: a, British East, Trade and Administration in, E. J. 
Mardon, MonR. 
Air, Compressed, E. Nels, Pear. 
Alaska, Alone Across, R. Dunn, Ains. 
America, How to Travel in, P. G. Hubert, Jr., Crit. 
America, Impressions of, F. Harrison, NineC. 
America, Pre-Columbian, W.8. Merrill, Cath. 
Andorra—a Hidden Re public , Lucia Purdy, Harp. 
Animals at War, L. Robinson, Pear. 
Animals: Love Stories of the Zoo, C. Howard, LHJ. 
i 7 ae an Experiment in Prophecy—I., H. G. Wells, 
A 


Architecture : Fargsbunes, Small, That Can be Enlarged, 
. C. Spencer, Jr., L 

Arlington and Its Memor ie s, Catherine F. Cavanagh, JunM. 

Arnolds, The, Anna B. McGill, BB. 


Art: 

Antokolsky, Sculptor, Prince Karageorgevitch, MA. 
Artist and His Model, G. Kobbé, Cos. 

Artists’ Studios: as They Were and as They Are, W. 
Goodman, MA. 

Barnard, Edward H., A. Chamberlain, AI. 

Butterfly Land, In: a new Ballet, M 

Canadian Art, Decade of, M. L. Fairbairn, Can. 

Chardin, Jean B. S., F. Wedmore, PMM. 

Children's Portraits by Great Masters, A. C. Fortaine, Int. 

Decorative Art, Two Works on, R. Sturgis, IntM. 

er of Devonshire, Two, Portraits of the, W. Rob- 
erts, MA. 

ewer, American Historical, Katherine L. Smith, 
Nat 

PE oll Albert, B. Karageorgevitch, RRP, “ag he 

Evolution of a Picture—a Chapter on Studies, E 
eron, BP. 

Fountains, Designing of, H. F. Stratton, AD, May. 

Frames, Picture, Artin, A. Vallance, Art. 

Furniture, Frenc h, Museum of, E. Molinier, RPar, May 15. 

Furniture, Vernis Martin Finish for, Al. 

German Arts and Crafts, W. Fred, Art. 

German Emperor, Portrait in Enamel of the, Professor 
von Herkomer, MA. 

Greek | create Recently Discovered, C. Waldstein, 
MonR. 

Greek Statues, Lately Recovered, W. Huyshe, Art. 

Greek Women in Modern Literature and Art, H. A. Har- 
ing, Chaut. 

Hassam, Childe, Impressionist, F. W. Morton, BP. 

Industrial Artin America, G. H. Shorey, AD, May. 

Japanese Color Prints, F. Weitenkamptf, BB. 

Mayer, Hy. , Humorous Caricaturist, D. C. Preyer, BP. 

Pan-American Exposition, Art at the, C. Brinton, Crit. 

Pan-American Exposition, Color Scheme at the, Katherine 
V. McHenry, BP. 

Pan- American Exposition, Notable Paintings at the, 
Grace W. Curran, Mod. 

Pan-American Exposition, Sculpture at the, Regina Arm- 
strong, Bkman. 

Pictorial Composition—V., 
Poore, 

Pictures, How to Study, J. P. Haney, AD, May. 

Rookwood Ware, Jane L. Boulden, AL. 

Royal Academy of 1901, AJ; M. H. *Spielmann, MA. 

a Jean Jacques, Women of, H. Buffenoir, RRP, 
Ma 

Pe foe the Royal Academy, H. H. Statham, Fort. 

Salons of 1901, H. Frantz, MA; R. de la Sizeranne, RDM, 
June 1; R. ‘Rolland, RPar, ‘June 1; C. Mauclair, RRP, 
May 15. 

Sargent, ‘Mr. ., at the Royal Aeniaeny. be ie B Fy fe, NineC. 
Tolstoy’ s Moral Theory of Art, J. A Poe ay Cent. 
Woodbury, Charles H., A. Chamberlain, 

Asia: Governing the Orient on Western’ Piesteten: PS. 

Reinsch, Forum. 

Asiatic Polic y, Focus of, NatR. 

Astronomical Inv estigations, Scientific Value of Photog- 

raphy for, G. Clark, PopA. 

Astronomy, Modern, Problems of, Dr. en Deut. 

Athletic Giants of the Past, J.S. Mitchel, O 

Atlantic Ocean, Record Trips anes the, J. A. Manson, Cass. 

Australasia, Labor Parties in, A. Metin, RPP, May. 


. Cam- 


Circular Observation, H. R. 








. Posnett, Fort. 
Australia, Federated, Greetings from Many Lands to, RRM, 


Australia, Federal Constitution of, H. M 


pril. 
Australian Commonwealth, Finance of the, F. Battley, 
ankL. 
Australian Federation, P. F. Rowland. Mac. 
Austrian Parliament and Italian Deputies, NA, May1. 
Authors, Foreign, in America—V., . Wilson, iia. 
sags oe in Great Britain and Ireland During 1900—V., 
an 
Bees, N. H. Moore, Chaut. 
Beethoven Fétes at Mayence, R. Rolland, RPar, May 15. 
a Law: The Case of Boaz and Ruth, D. W. Amram, 
+ Bag. 
Bird Life in South Africa, W. Greswell, LeisH. 
Bird Ways, Cham. 
Bird, Wild, at Arm’s Length, F. H. Herrick, PopS.. 
Birds of the Beach, O. G. ike. Pear. 
Bieminghem. England. New Water-Supply of, H. G. Archer, 
Cass., W. Webber, PMM. 
Boat Race, Inter-Collegiate, J. F. Dorrance, FrL 
Bonaparte, eg or of Paris by, A. Vandal, RDM, June 1. 
Booth, General William, Sketch of, W. T.S Stead - 
Boston— A Plain-Clothes Man’s Town,” J. Flynt, McCl. 
Boston Public Garden, C. W. Stevens, NEng. 
Bridges and Bridge Building, G. Napier, Mun. 
Bronté, Charlotte, Aa ig Yw. 
Buffaloes in Africa, Tracking, F. R. N. Findlay, O. 
Bunker Hill, Jabez Hamlen at, C. W. Hall, NatM. 
Butterflies, How to Collect, E. H. Baynes, JunM. 
Cambridge, England, F. Carr, Cass. 
Canada, Maritime Provinces of, W. A. Hickman, AngA. 
Canadian Art, Decade of, M. ihe Fairbairn, Can. 
Canadian Magazines, Century of, A. H. U. Colquhoun, Can. 
Canadian Poetry, Decade of, D. C. Scott, Can. 
Canadian Prose, Decade of, L. E. Horning. Can. 
Canal, Isthmian, fram a Military Point of View, P. C. Hains, 
Annals, May. 
Canal, _— Tistvattontion of the, W. B. Munro, Annals, 


Ma 

Gamat “Interoceanic Waterways, G. B. Waldron, Chaut. 

Carnegie, Andrew, as Economist and Social Reformer, F. A. 
Cleveland, Annals, May. 

Cavalry, Evolution of, F. N. Maude, USM. 

Charities and Correction, National Conference of Char. 

Charity Legislation of 1900-1901, Char. 

Charity: Preventive Work for Grown People, J. Lee, Char. 

Chase, Kate, and Her Great Ambition, W. Perrine, LHJ. 

Chicago Building Trades Conflict of 1900, J. E. George, 
QJEcon, May. 

Chickens, Pigs, and People, = T. Washington, se 

Children Asthetic Sense in, G. Chialvo, RPL, M 

Children, Reading for, H. Vv. Weisse. Contem: 

Chili, Presidential Election i in, EM, May 

Chillicothe, the Cradle of a jah II., Jane W. 
Guthrie, Mod. 

China: 

Canadian in China During the Late War, H. B. Manley, 
China in Arms: 


A Standing Army of 10,000,000, C. D. 
Bruce, USM. 


Future in China, E. H. Conger, NatM. 
a. oa Robert, and the Boxer Movement, C. A. Stanley, 
is 
History and Development of China, J. Barrett, NatGM. 
Jurisprudence, Chinese, Wu Ting-Fang, ALR. 
— Chinese, C. Letourneau, RRP, May 15 and 
une 
Missionaries and the Chinese Troubles. C. Piton, BU. 
Missionaries, China and Our, M. D. Conway, OC. 
Missionary in China, H. C. Thomson, Contem. 
Poetry of the Chinese, W. A. P. Martin, NAR. 
Reform, Chinese People and, A. T. Piry, RDM, June 1. 
Christ and Modern Criticism, Ww. T. Davison, MRN. 
Christian Experience, Evidential Value of, T. H. Haden, 


IN. 
ee Science: Its Premise and Conclusions, A. Farlow, 
rena. 
Christian Science: Its Relation to Some Present-Day Re- 
ligious Problems, J. B. Willis, Arena. 
Christianity, Outlook “4 W. Gladden, NAR. 
Church, Children of the, D. Atkins, MRN. 
Cities, Great, Probable Diffusion of, H. G. Wells, NAR. 
Coal Mine, Fighting Fires in a, P. Rids dale, FrL. 
Collectivism in Classic Antiquity, H. Francotte, RGen, May. 
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College Life, Girl’s, Lavinia Hart, Cos. 

College Students, Alleged Luxury Among, A. T. Hadley and 
Cc. C. Harrison, Cent. 

‘ollege Training-Tables, W. ag Cent. ; 

College, Working One’s Way Through, Alice K. Fallows, 
Cent. 

Colorado, Story of, E. Mayo, Pear. 

Comet, New, E. A. Fath, PopA. 

Comtism and Marxism, C. de Cellés-Krauz, RSoc, May. 

Congressional Library, Mary Sewell, Ros. 

Consumption, he) mag War Against, S. Baxter, AMRR. 

Cookery Books, My, Elizabeth R. Pennell, Atlant. 

Cornwall and York, Duke and Duchess of, Marie A. Belloc, 
Cass. 

Country Club and Its Influence Upon American Social Life, 
G. Kobbé, Out. 

Country Home in a Flat, F. J. Nash, JuneM. 

Crabbe, George, Some Memories of, W. H. Hutton, Corn. 

Cranes, Goliath, J. Horner, CasM. 

Creation, Account of, W. W. Martin, MRN. 

Cricket: the Lost Art of Catching, H. Macfarlane, MonR. 

Criticism and Aésthetics, Ethel D. Puffer, Atlant. 

Criticism, German—II., R. M. Meyer, IntM. 

Crocodile’s First Cousins, J. Isabell, LeisH. 

Cromwell, Oliver, R. T. Kerlin, MRN. 

Cuban Convention, Work of the, A. G. Robinson, Forum. 

Currency Legislation, Recent, in the United States, D. M. 
Mason, BankNY, May. 

Daudet, Léon, C. Mauclair, Nou, May 1. 

Daughters of the American Revolution: Annual Reports of 
State Regents, AMonM. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Tenth Continental 
Congress of the, AMonM, May. 

Death, Babylonian and Hebrew Views of, P. Carus, OC. 

Declaration of Rights of 1789, A. Lebon, IntM. 

Delsartian Philosophy: The Body Beautiful, Mrs. L. D. 
Balliet, Wern. 

Deluge, Geology and the, G. F. Wright, McCl. 

Diaries, M. Dumoulin, RPar, May 15. 

Dietetics, Modern, Principles of—II.. C. von Noorden, IntM. 

Dikes of Holland, G. H. Matthes, NatGM. 

Dog, Care of the, Adele W. Lee, O. 

Dow, Lorenzo, in Mississippi, C. B. Galloway, MRN. 

Dreyfus Case, Bertillon’s Testimony in the, F. P. Blair, ALR. 

Duse, Eleanora, Youth of, L. Rasi, NA, May 1. 

Earth, Twelve Movements of the, C. Flammarion, Nou, 


May 1. 
palates of theSun: What They Teach Us, D. P. Todd, PopA. 

{ducation : 

eee tenes Requirements in English, F. N. Scott, 
School. 

College, Small, Opportunity of the, H. W. Horwill, Atlant. 

Colonial School Wood Tax, W. H. Small, Ed. 

Course of Study, Situation as Regards the, J. Dewey, EdR. 

Degree of Ph.D., Examination for the, W. F. Magie, EdR. 

Beole Librein Paris, L. Mead, Gunt. ° 

Education, The New, E. Lavisse. RPar, June 1. 

English as the Vehicle of Expression, E. D. Warfield, Ed. 

English in Secondary Schools, A. Abbott, School. 

Foreign Schools, Notes on—II., W.S. Jackman, EdR. 

Gardens, School, H. L. Clapp. Ed. 

Grammar in the Elementary Schools, L. Owen, Ed. 

High School, Obligations and Limitations of the, C. F. 
Thwing, School. 

= the American School-Girl, Catherine I. Dodd, 
Na e 

Indian Education, Evolution of, R. L. McCormick, NatM. 

Meanings, Science of, A. J. Bell, School. 

Medical Education, New Era in, Ed. 

Moral Selfhood, Development of, W. I. Crane, School. 

Music Teaching, Place of Imitation in, Helen Place, Mus, 


May. 
Philosophy Among Yale Graduates—II., E. F. Buchner, 
ud. 
Primary Education, Pleasant, J. Baker, LeisH. 
Schoolhouse, Ideal, W. H. Burnham, WW. 
Science of Education, F. W. Parker, Kind. 
Superintendent, Modern City School, C.S. Moore, Ed. 
Technical Education, E. A. Fuhr, Cham. 
Tests on School Children, Suggestions for, C. E. Seashore, 


uC . 
Univeosity, Encroachment of College on, S. E. Baldwin, 
ntM. 
Yale College Curriculum, J. C. Schwab, EdR. 
Edward VII., King: How Will He Govern? W. T. Stead, 
_ RPar, May 15. 
Egan, Maurice Francis, Teresa Beatrice O’Hare, Ros. 
Electric Trolley Transportation, H. Davis, JunM. 
Electrical Invention, Latest Triumphs of, J.S. Ames, AMRR. 
Electricity: How Niagara has been ‘** Harnessed,” W. C. 
Andrews, AMRR. 
Electricity in the House, E. de Ghélin, RGen, May. 
Electricity, New Things in, T. C. Martin, JunM. 
Elliot, Hugh, the Soldier-Diplomatist, Georgiana Hill, Gent. 
Encyclical on Christian Democracy Analyzed, Cath. 
England: see Great Britain. 
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England: An Old Coaching Road from Southampton to 
London, W. Hale, O. 

England: British Ducal Houses, F. Cunliffe-Owen, Mun. 

England, Summer Holidays for City Dwellers in, W. T. 
Stead, RRL. : 

England: Tutbury and Its Associations, W. Andrews, Gent. 

English Language, B. Matthews, Harp. : 

Ericsson, Captain John, Recollections of, E.P.Watson,Eng. 

Europe, How to Travel in, W. J. Rolfe, Crit. 

Expansion, Literature of, C. A. Conant, IntM. 

Family Budgets—III., G. Colmore, Corn. 

Farmers, Teaching, at Home, J. Craig, WW. 

Faust Problem: What Was the Homunculus? M. Earll, PL. 

Financial World, ‘*‘ Morganeering” in the, W. R. Lawson, 


NatR. 
Fish Lore, Barbara C. Finch, Gent. 
Folk-Rhymes, Some Further, A. L. Salmon, Gent. 
Forest Reservations, Our, J. W. Toumey, Pops. 
Forester and His Work, P. W. Ayres, Out. 
Forestry, Russian Imperial, A. Anderson, Pear. 
Foster, John, H. W. Mabie, Bkman. 
France: 
Associations, Law of the, from the Point of View of Ordi- 
nary Lay Associations, E. Rostand, RPP, May. 
Catholic Party, Liberal, P. Pottier, Nou, May 1. 
English View of France, E.-M. de Vogtié, RDM, June 1. 
Eros in French Fiction and Fact. Fort. 
Forest Domains, Colonial, L. Girod-Genet, RRP, May 15. 
Fortresses, French, Classification of, Nou, May 15. 
Great Britain and France, General Treaty of Arbitration 
Between, T. Barclay, Fort. 
Impressions of France, G. Hanotaux, RDM, May 15. 
Pedagogy in the Army—II., A. Veuglaire, BU. 
a oe Legislation in Missouri, F. L. Paxson, Annals, 
May. 
Game Preserves, American, M. Foster, Mun. 
Gardening, R. V. Rogers, GBag. 
Gardens, Reverie of, L. H. Bailey, Out. 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson: An Appreciation, G. L. Beer, 


Crit 
Genius, British, Study of—III., H. Ellis, PopS. 
Germany: 
Agrarians in Modern Germany, T. Barth, RPar, June 1. 
Education, Commercial, in Germany, X. Torau-Bayle, 
RPar, May 15. 
German Empire, New, J. P. de Guzman, EM, May. 
Kaiser’s Speeches and German History, K. Blind, Forum. 
Relations with England, R. Temple, Deut. 
Gillespie, Mrs. E. D., ** Book of Remembrance” by, Jean- 
nette L. Gilder, Crit. 
Girl, American School-, Ideals of the, Catherine I. Dodd, 


atR. 
Glasgow International Exhibition, A. G. McGibbon, AJ. 
Gold Mining in Western Australia--V., A. G. Charleton, 


Eng. 
Golf, Game of, Wern. 
Golf in Thule, A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, Bad. 
Gorky, Maxime, Russian Novelist, M. Reader, BU. 
Gould, Helen Miller, J. P. Coughlan, Mun. 
Government, Free, American People and, C. C. Bonney, OC. 
Great Britain : see also Transvaal. 
Africa, British East, Trade and Administration in, E. J. 
Mardon, MonR. 
Army Medical Reform, W. Hill-Climo, USM. 
Army Officers, Training of, PMM. 
Army Reform, Sidelights on, W. E. Cairnes, Contem. 
Army, Standard of Strength for the, R. Giffen, NineC. 
Capital, National, Sir Robert Giffen on the Expenditure 
of, BankL. 
Church and Creed in Scotland. Future of, W. Wallace, 


ort. 

Coal Duty, D. A. Thomas, Fort. 

Conscription, Radical’s Plea for, NatR. 

Coronation, Next, L. W. V. Harcourt, NineC. 

Coronation of an English Monarch, Some Curious Facts 
About the, J. De Morgan. GBag. 

Economic Decay of Great Britain—II., Contem. 

Economic Position of Great Britain, H. Morgan-Browne, 
Contem. 

Education Bill, E. L. Stanley, Contem; E. Gray, Fort; T. 
J. Macnamara, NineC. 

—— : What Should She Do to Be Saved ? W. J. Corbet, 

est. 

France and Great Britain, General Treaty of Arbitration 
Between, T. Barclay, Fort. 

Franco-British Peace, Conditions of, P. de Coubertin, Fort. 

Germany, Relations with, R. Temple, Deut. 

Gibraltar, Offers to Surrender, W. F. Lord, NineC. 

Housing Question and the Savings Banks, H. W. Wolff, 

est. 

Indian Civil Service as a Career, C. Roe, NatR. 

Industrial Situation, British, American View of the, J. P. 
Young, Forum. 

Irish Landlords, Expropriation of the, D.S. A. Cosby, West. 

— English, Century of—IV., Van V. Veeder, 

ag. 
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Marriage-Rate, English, J. H. Schoolin ing. Fort. 
Mediterranean, Great Britain in the, Verner, Fort. 
Officers and Men, Relations Between, E. Childers, MonR. 
Pessimism, British, A. Carnegie, NineC. 

Policy of Grab—Jingo or Pro-Boer, F. W. Tugman, West. 
Recruiting Question, A. H. Lee. NineC. 

<3 Catholic University Problem, T. E. Naughten, 





Rural Eten: Mr. Rider Haggard and, R. R. C. Greg- 
ory, Long 
South Africa, England’s Next Blunder in, S. Brooks, NatR. 
South Africa—Some False Analogies, E. B. I. Mitiller, Fort, 
— African War, Astounding Revelations About the, 
Trade, British, Outlook for—II., H. E. Roscoe, MonR. 
Unionist Discontent, Causes of, ’NatR 
big rsities, Pressing Need ‘for More, E. H. Starling, 
ineC. 
Volunteer Force, R. F. Sorsbie, USM. 
War Office, Field Guns Ordered by the, MonR. 
oes: A Caravan Tour of the Peloponnesus, J. I. Manatt, 
Chaut. 
me = Women in Modern Literature and Art, H. A. Haring, 
Chaut. 
Guam, Missionary Work in, MisH. 
Guiney, Louise Imogen, Work of, Helen T. Porter, PL. 
| enone Second Anniversary of the, Ww. T. Stead, 


Hail, Count de Saporta, RDM, May 15. 

Haliburton, Robert Grant, G. T. Denison, Can. 

Harnack’s ** What Is Christianity ?” T. L. Healy, Cath. 

Harvard-Yale Regatta, First (1852), J. M. Whiton, Out. 

Health Conditions in Scandinavia, FLL. Oswald, San. 

Health, Noise and, J. H. Girdner, Mun. 

Hesketh, Lady, and * ‘Johnny of Nor folk,” Catharine B. 
Johnson, Monk. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, T. Bentzon, RDM, June 1. 

Holland, Dikes of, G. H. Matthes, NatGM. 

Homestead Law, i. Teichmueller, ALR. 

Horse-Racing : The English Turf, W. H. Rowe, O. 

Horses, Wild, eee pay | Str. 

House of Commons, L. A. Atherley-Jones, NineC. 

Hypnotism, Reciprocal Influence in, J.D. Quackenbos, Harp. 

Ice Carnival of Caranac, F. A. Talbot, Str. 

Immortality and Reason, A.E. Gibson, Mind. 

Imperialism, 8. C. Parks. Arena. 

India: Old and New Times on the Borderland, Black. 

Indian Education, Evolution of, R. L. McCormick, NatM. 

{ndustrial Betterment, 1s Oe UR A ‘Porter, CasM. 

Influenza as a Factor of Recent Mortality in Chicago, San. 

Insurance Bank, Belgium’s Government, C. L. Roth, Annals, 


May. 
Interest, Historic Change in the Character of, G. Gunton, 
Gunt. 
Inventors, American Women as, Elizabeth L. Banks, Cass. 
“om ates, North-American—XIV., C. W. Hargitt, ANat, 
Ma 
Sammmnnonel: Trade, and Gambling, MonR. 
Irish Question, G. Smith, NAR. 
Iron and Steel Making, Competition in, E. Phillips, Eng. 
Irrigation, Early, lA, May. 
Irrigation in Peru, IA, May. 
Isthmian Canal, Papelation and the, L. M. ar Lipp. 
a 7 Literature and the Soul of the Nation, G. Barzellotti, 
Italy: ore Crispi, C. Gioda, NA, May 16. 
wees — King, Monument to, AS Hildebrand, NA, 
ay 16 
Jesus phe the Rabbinical Teachers, W. J. Beecher, Hom. 
Jesus’ Teaching, Idealism, and Opportunism in, D. A. 
Walker, Bib. 
Jockey, Making of a, A. Sangree, Ains. 
Kindergarten : Does the Critic Misinterpret Froebel? F. 
Eby, Kind. 
es Some Misconceptions of the, Laura Fisher, 
in 
Kindergartners, Colored, Call from the South for, Kind. 
Knox, Attorney-Genera’ Philander C., GBag. 
Korea and the Koreans, R. E. Speer, FrL. 
a> British Organized, Experience of, F. Brocklehurst, 
ng. 
Labor Coalitions of 1830-1848, H. Hauser. RSoc, May 
ee Legislation in France, W. F. Willoughby, i 
Ma 
Law, Howards of the, W. O. Inglis, Mun. 
Literary Address, H. W. Mabie, Mod. 
Literature, Comparative, Science of, H. M. Posnett, Contem. 
Literature, Tendencies in, Dial, May 16. 
Literature: Use of the Ugly in ‘Art, Katherine pe rill PL. 
Locomotion in the Twentieth Centur y, H. G. Wells, NAR. 
London, American Society in, R. N. Crane, AngA. 
London: British Museum, F. ‘M. Kettenus, AngA. 
London, Disappearing, W. Sidebotham, LeisH. 
London, Society of American Women in, Mrs. H. Alexander, 


Str. 
London: Will It Be Suffocated? H.W. Wilson, NatR. 





Lumbering: From Forest to Saw Mill. S. E. White, JunM. 

i Designing, Discrepancies of Puen in, E. Allen, 
ong. 

McKenzie, Rev. John W. P., G. C. Rankin, MRN. 

Malaria-Germ, G. N. Calkins, PopS. 

Marlborough, John, Duke of, Ww. a Fauley, Bkman. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, and Judge Story, Friendship Be- 
tween, A. Moses, ALR. 

Marshfield, Massac husetts, and Its Historic Houses, Ruth 
Ass Bradford, NEng. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram, C. Roberts, WW. 

Mechanical Engineering, Progress and Tendency of—II., 
R. H. Thurston, Pops. 

Medical Science, Limits of, A: by mn: ama Deut. 

Ménard, Louis, P. Berthelot, RPar, June 1. 

Mexico of To-Day—Il .J.N. Navarro, NatGM. 

Militarism, Curse of,—a Symposium, YM. 

Missions: 

Carey, Ww illiam, Metropolitan of India on, R. Shindler, 


om 
Cesarea, Turkey, Hospital at, MisH. 
China and Our Missionaries, M. D. Conway, OC. 
China, Outlook in, W. S. Ament, MisH. ‘ 
Guam, Opening of, MisH. 
a: _ Vaughn, Poetry of, W. M. Payne, Dial, 
une 
Moonshiners, Raiding, S. G. Blythe, Mun 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, and His Work, E. C: Machen, Cos. 
Mound-Opening, Romance of, J. P. Gann, Cham. 
Miller, Max, at Oxford, Atlant. 
Municipal Ownership, J. Martin, WW. 
Municipal Programme, H. E. Deming, Annals, May 
Municipal Trading in Great Britain, P. Ashley, "armen. 


May. 
Municipalities in Rhode Island, S. A. Sherman, Annals, 
a 
Music: Commodious Conservatory Buildings, pi. May. 
Music, Programme, Development of, ill, Mus, May. 


Musical Memories of Imperial Paris, H.B. Fabiani, Mod. 

Mutiny, Great, Frc ad of—VI., W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 

Nation, Blood of the—II., In War, D.S. Jordan, PopS. 

National Preser vation, Elements of, C. W. ‘te MRN. 

se ry of — XXXIII. - XXxV I., E. A. Start, 

1au 

Negro as He Really Is, W. E. B. DuBois, WW. 

Negro, West Indian, H. L. Nevill, Cham. 

New England Weather, i Ud Brewster, NEng. 

Newfoundland: St. Pierre, the Remnant of an Empire, P.T. 
McGrath, PMM. 

New Testament, Twentieth Century, E. A. Allen, MRN. 

New York, Girl Colonies in, Alice K. Fallows, Ains, 

New York, Housing Question i is.bs Escard, RefS, May 1. 

New York, Restaurants for Women in, Anna S. Richardson, 

ome 

New York’s Horticultural Garden, D. R. Campbell, Home. 

New York’s Law Dispensary, G. Richardson, JunM. 

Niagara Falls, Development of the Water-Power of, W.C. 
Andrews, AMR 

Norseman, Ancient, Physique of the, Krin, May 15. 

Northwest, Wonderful, HA: weeny ie WV. 

Noses, Minds and, L. Robinson, Black 

Nurseries in City Stores, Rheta C. Dorr, JunM. 

Oratory, G. F. Hoar, Scrib. 

Ohio Canal, With Bicycle and Camera on the, H. M. Al- 
baugh, Mod. 

Oil-Fields, New, of the United States, D. T. Day, AMRR. 

Old ‘Testament Interpretation, Outlook for, W. G. Jordan, 


a 5 Package Doctrine, Latest Phases of the, S. Miller, 


Owens, John E., Recollections of, Clara Morris, McCl. 
Pacific, Passages f from a Diary in the, J. La Farge, Scrib. 
Pater, Walter, W. Mountain, PL. 
Palestine, Moder n, Food and Its Preparation in, E. W.G. 
Masterman, Bib. 
Paraclete and the Human Soul, W. Elliott, Cath. 
Pan-American Exposition: 
Art at the Exposition, C. Brinton, Crit. 
Artistic Effects of the Exposition, E. Knaufft, AMRR. 
Color Scheme at the Exposition, Katherine V. McHenry, 


BP, 
ites of the Exposition, W. M. Lewis, Home. 
Paintings at the Exposition, Grace W. Curran, Mod. 
Pan-American on Dedication Day, W. H. Hotchkiss, 
AMRR, 
Sculpture, Story of the, Regina Armstrong, Bkman. 
Triumphs of the Exposition, M. Mannering, NatM. 
Pennsylvania and South Africa, H. Hodgkin, West. 
Periodic Law, J. L. Howe, Pops. 
Petty, Sir William, the Father of English Economics, W. H. 
Mallock, NatR. 
erg ge Prescient, Dial, June 1. 
Philip II., Secret Service of, A. Upward, Pear. 
Phillips, Stephen, Conversation with, W. Archer, Crit; 


Philippines: The Manila Censorship, H. Martin, Forum. 
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hotography : 
i ui Reducer, C. H. Bothamley, PhoT. 
Backgrounds, Dark, and Simplicity, WPM. 
Developers, Some of the Modern, F’. C. Lambert, APB. 
Handwriting Expert, Photography’s Aid to the, W. J. 
Kinsley, PhoT. 
Hunter, Camera, F. M. Chapman, O. nodes 
Hunting Wild Beasts with the Camera, A. G. Wallihan, 
FrL. 
Kodak, Limited, and the English Trade, APB. 
Light and Shade in Photography, Harriet Sartain, WPM. 
Lightning, Photographing, R. H. Sigler, PhoT. 
Palladium Toning, J. Joé, A 4 
Panoramic Photographs, T. Yalding, WPM. 
Photo-Telegraphy, PhoT. 
Pictorial Photography, A. H. Wall, WPM. 
Pictorial Photography, American, at Glasgow, A. C. 
MacKenzie, BP.__ 
Portraiture, New Light for, WPM. 
Poriraiture, Pleasing in, E. K. Hough, PhoT. 
Sun as a Painter in Water-Colors, Cham, | 
Sun’s Corona, Methods of Photographing the, H. W. 
DuBois. APB. 
Sunset Photography, W. E. Bertling, PhoT. 
Piano, Sympathetic Resonance of the, W. S. B. Mathews, 
Mus, May. : 
Pigeon, Homing, as Letter Carriers, Kathleen G. Nelson, 
JunM. 
Plant Life Underground, T. Dreiser, Pear. 
Plants and Animals, Introduced, Spread of, Cham. 
Plutarch, Inner Life of, H. N. Fowler, Chaut. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, Fifty Years After, E. W. Bowen, Forum. 
Poetry: Place It Ought to Have in Life, P. Stapfer, RRP, 
June l, 
Polar-Sea, Voyage of the, Duke of the Abruzzi, PMM. 
Polish Martyrs in Prussia, A. Potocki, RRP, June 1. 
Politics, Romance and Realism in, C. Benoist, RDM, May 15. 
Pony, Child’s, How to Choose a, F. Trevelyan, Cos. 
Pope and the Temporal Power, R. de Cesare, NAR. 
Porto Rico, Financial Problems of, T. S. Adams, Annals, 


May. 

Possum—a Wicked Brother to the Pig, Martha McC. Wil- 
liams, O. 

Preachers, Education of, S. D. McConnell, WW. 

Presbyterian General Assembly, Out. 

Prices, How Trusts Affect, J. W. Jenks, NAR. 

Printed Page, Psychology of the, H. T. Peck, Cos. 

Printing of Spoken Words, F. Irland, AMRR. 

Protestantism of Christ, MonR. 

Protestantism, Romanism and, Comparative Growth of, in 
the Nineteenth Century, D. Dorchester, Hom. 

Prude, Psychology of the, C. Mélinand, RRP, May 15. 

Pulpit, Preparation for the, J. Parker, Hom. 

Race Problem in the United States, G. Nestler-Tricoche, BU. 

Railway Alliance, C. H. Hull, IntM. 

Railway Rates, Reasonable, L. Vann, ALR. 

Récamier, Madame, 8. G. Tallentyre, Long. 

Recreation, Communal, C. Charrington, Contem. 

Religion of a College Student, F. G. Peabody, Forum. 

Religion Without Dogma, E. Naville, BU. 

Religious Rights of Man, L. Abbott, Out. 

Rent Concept, Passing of the Old, F. A. Fetter, QJ Econ, May. 

Ridiculous, Popular Observations Concerning the, J. C. 

.. Meredith, West. 

Riis, Jacob A., Autobiography of—VII., Out. 

oo Practice, American and British, W. Garrett, 
JasM. 

Roman Question and Mgr. Ireland, RasN, May 1. 

Romanism and Protestantism, Comparative Growth of, in 
the Nineteenth Century, D. Dorchester, Hom. 

Rook-Shooting, C. J. Cornish, Corn. : 

Roosevelt, Theodore: The Sportsman and the Man, O. Wis- 


ter, O. 
Rostand, M., Plays of, Eveline C. Godley, NatR. 
Rowing: Racing Eights, E. Warre, Bad. 
Rowland, Prof. Henry A., the Great Physicist, AMRR. 
Russia and Her Internal Problem, Fort. 
Russia in the East, A. N. Benjamin, Mun. 
Russia of To-day—VI., Finland, H. Norman, Scrib. 
Russia Fair at Nijni Novgorod, F. J. Zeigler, Lipp. 
Russian Nihilism of To-day, A. Cahan, Forum. 
Sand, George, F. M. Warren, Chaut. 
Saving, Function of, E. Bbhm-Bawerk, Annals, May. 
Scales, Short Weight, F. Foulsham, LeisH. 
Scandinavia, Health Conditions in, F. L. Oswald, San. 
Science, Pure, Plea for, H. A. Rowland, PopS. 
Scotland, Student Life in, H. A. Kennedy, LeisH. 
Scotland: The Passing of the Clans, J. F. Fraser, JunM. 
Scottish University, J. G. Hibben, Scrib. 
Sea Depths, Lowest, Life in the, F. Ballard, YM. 
Sea, Forgotten Heroes of the, J. R. Spears, JunM. 
Seals, Massacre of the, F. Chester, JunM. 
Senate in Our Government, Place of the, H. L. West, Forum. 
ones Question in Social Evolution, Anne L. Vrooman, 
in rena. ° 
Seven, Curious Facts Regarding the Number, P. Carus, OC. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 
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Shakeopeare and the Earl of Pembroke—II., Mistress Fitton, 
ac. 


Shakespeare and Patriotism, S. Lee, Crit. 

Ship-Yard, Mechanical Equipment of the, J. H. Biles, Eng. 
Smith, George M., L. Stephen, Crit. 

Smoke from a Great City, C. H. Benjamin, CasM. 

Social and Political Conference, National, E. Pomeroy, 


Arena. 
Social Elements, Developing, H. G. Wells, NAR. 
Social Engineer, W. H. Tolman, CasM. 
Sonnets and Sonneteers, W. T’. Hale, MRN. 
South, Industrial Awakening of the, Leonora B. Ellis, Gunt. 
Spain, Neo-Catholicism in, A. Godfernaux, Nou, May 15. 
Spain, Treaty with, Revelations of a Senate Document on 
the, S. Webster, NAR. 
Spiritualism, Religion and, H. F. Kiddle, Mind. 
Squirrels, Skirmish with the, E. W. Sandys, O. 
Star, New, and Its Discoverer, R. de Cordova, Str. 
Stead, William T.: A Journalist with Twenty Century 
Ideals, B. O. Flower, Arena. ; 
Steam Generation, Actual Efficiency in, A. Bement, Eng. 
Steam, Superheated, E. H. Foster,CasM. 
Steamships, Ocean, 8. A. Wood, Ains. 
Steel, Center of the World of, W. Fawcett, Cent. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Unpublished Chapter in the Life 
of, H. W. Bell, PMM. 
Stillman, William James—‘* An Earlier American,” W. D. 
Howells, NAR. 
Stock, Watering of, BankNY, May. 
Strikes and Compulsory Legislation, J. Jaurés, RSoc, May. 
sei Faia and Syndicates, A. de Mun, RefS, 
ay 16. 
Sunspots and Rainfall, N. Lockyer, NAR. 
Surnames, English, E. Whitaker, Mac. 
Susquehanna Frontier, A. C. Buell, BB. 
Swamp Notes, H. W. Morrow, O. 
— aaa He Became an Historian, G. Boissier, RDM, 
ay 15. 
Tammany’s Success, Secrets of, G. Myers, Forum. 
Tariff and the Trusts, C. Beardsley, QJ Econ, May. 
Taxation, Utilitarian Principles of, R. 8. Guernsey, San. 
Telephoning Through the Earth, F.S. Livingstone and C. 
McGovern, Pear. y 
Terrarium, Story of a, Alice I. Kent, Kind. 
Thoreau, Hermit’s Notes on, P. E. More, Atlant. 
= Training of, as a Life Force—III., R. H. Newton, 
Mind. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, in Thought and Action—II., R. E. C. 
Long, RRL. 
Tolstoy, The Wrong, G. L. Calderon, MonR. 
Tolstoy’s Moral Theory of Art, J. A. Macy, Cent. 
Toronto, Educational Problems in, J. C. Hamilton, AngA. 
Torpedo Boat, Life on a, RPar, June 1. 
Trades Routes and Civilization, J. W. Redway, Gunt. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Army, British, Humanity of the, P. Young, USM. 
England’s Crime in South Africa, W. T. Stead, Arena. 
Guerrilla Warfare in South Africa, USM. 
my of the Transvaal War for Germany, J. v. Bloch, 
eut. 
Pennsylvania and South Africa, H. Hodgkin, West. 
Religion of the Boers, Dr. Wirgman, NineC. 
South African War, Astounding Revelations About the, 


est. 

Vaal Krantz, Battle of (‘* Charity’), Black. 

Youngest Soldiers in the World, A. Sangree, Cos. 
Traveling in America, P. G. Hubert, Jr., Crit. 
Traveling in Europe, W. J. Rolfe, Crit. 
Treitschke, Heinrich von, M. Todhunter, West. 
Triple Alliance, Concerning the, Nou, May 1. 
Trust Companies, Function of, BankNY, May. 
Trusts and Public Policy, C. J. Bullock, Atlant. 
Trusts: How They Affect Prices, J. W. Jenks, NAR. 
Trusts: Will the New World Buy up the Old? W. T. Stead, 


RRL. 
Tschaikowsky, The Essential, E. Newman, Contem. 
= American Congress of, Proceedings of the, 
an. 
Tuberculosis, Prevention of, A. N. Bell, San. 
Turbine Building in Switzerland, F. Prasil, Eng. 
Turf, The English, W. H. Rowe, O. 
United States: Colonies and Nation—VI., W. Wilson, Harp. 
University of California, V. Henderson, WW. 
University of Chicago, Ellye H. Glover, Int. 
Value, Social Elements in the Theory of, E. R. A. Seligman, 
QJEcon, May. 
Venezuelan Boundary Controversy, G. Cleveland, Cent. 
Verdi, G., P. Bellezza, Deut. 
Victoria, Queen, and Her Two Predecessors, J. D. Raikes, 


Victoria, Queen, Memorial Hall in India, Lord Curzon, 


NineC. 
Wall Street, Boom in, BankNY. May. 
Wall Street, Wars of, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Walworth, Rev. Clarence A., W. Elliott, Cath. 
Warfare, Guerrilla or Partisan—II., T. M. Maguire, USM. 
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Wars, Cost of, R. G. Butler, Home. 


Washington During Reconstruction, S. W. McCall, Atlant. 


Waterloo, Bravest Briton at, E. B. Low, Cham. 
Waterways, Interoceanic, G. a Waldron, Chaut. 


Wealth, Recent Growth of, Cc. 
Weather, New England, E 
Webster, Daniel—III., 


Wellington, Duke of, G. ‘Smith, Atlant. 


Westminster Cathedral, History of—II., A. Oates, Ros. 


William I., Youthful Letters of, Deut. 


Workmen, Training of, J. 
*“*World Politics,’* Professor Reinsch’s, G. B. Chandler,AngA. 


Horner, CasM 


Woman, American. H. Miinsterberg, IntM. 


. Conant, WW. 
Hy i aiemeer NEng. 
B. McMaster, Cent. 


Women, E. S. Martin, McCl. 

or: in All Vocations, Ruth Everett, Home. 

-fang, L. A. Coolidge, Ains. 

ever, Etiology of, W. Reed, J. Carroll and A. Agra. 


Wu Tin 
Yellow 
monte, San. 


Yonge, Charlotte, as a Chronicler, Edith Sichel, MonR. 
Young et s Christian Association, International Jubilee 


of t 
of the, J. H 


. Camp, 


Chaut; L. L. D 
Benne Men’ 8 Christian Association in America, Fifty Years 
. Ross, NEng. 


oggett, NA 


Young Men’ s Christian ‘Ansociation in Europe, W. S. Har. 


wood, 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


nt. 
Zoo, Feeling Time at the, F. E. Beddard, PMM. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Ains. 
ACQR. 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

American Catholic Quar terly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 
N.Y 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 


AMonM. Pl eng eS Magazine, 


Vashington, D.C. 


AMRR. American Monthly Review of 


ANat. 
AngA. 


Reviews, N. 
American Naturalist, Boston. 
Anglo - American Magazine, 
Me 


ANe . 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 


Art. 
Atlant. 


Bad. 
BankL. 


mr of Pol. and Soc. Science, 

hila. 

Anthony’s Photographic Bul- 
letin, } 

Architec tural Record, N. Y. 

Arena, N 

Art Amateur, IN: Y. 
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